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1.  Kuleruncu:  AR  1-20,  subje'ct,  Sonior  Officer  Debrieiing  Urogram  (U) 
datt'd  4  November  1900. 

2.  Transmitted  herewith  is  tfie  report  of  MC  Donn  R,  Pupke,  subject  as 
above . 
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3.  This  report  is  provided  to  insure  appropriate  benefits  are  realized  i 
from  the  experiences  of  the  author.  The  report  should  be  reviewed  in  ' 
accordance  with  paragraphs  3  and  5,  AR  1-26;  however,  it  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  the  official  view  tif  the  Department  of  the  Army,  or  of  '  , 

any  agency  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 


4.  Information  of  actions  initiated  under  provisions  of  AR  1-26,  as  a 
result  of  subject  report,  should  be  provided  ACSFOR  OT  UT  within  90  days 
of  receipt  of  covering  letter. 
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SUBJECT*,  Senior  Officer  Dobriofiuy  Report  -  MG  Donn  R.  Pepke 


Assistant  CWef  of  Staff  for  Force  Development 
Department  of  the  Army 
Washington,  D.G.  20310 


1  .  Attached  are  tLiree  copies  of  the  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report 
prepared  by  MG  Donn  R.  Pepke,  Commanding  General  of  the  4th  Infanti’y  Division 
for  the  period  30  Uovembor  1968  through  14  November  1969. 

2.  MG  Pepke  is  recommended  as  a  candidate  guest  speaker  at  appropriate 
sei*vice  schools  and  joint  colleges. 
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I'  R  L  P  A  C  Y. 


Durln^i!;  the  yoar  November  l%rt  to  Novombor  1969,  the  Ath  Infantry 
I>lvlBlon  WH8  resjxrvolble  for  an  area  over  hnlf  as  large  aa  the  entire 
area  of  any  other  OT/,  and  vme  aupfxtrted  with  ndnimum  reaourcea.  The 
KamouB  Fighting;  Fourl  h  mhs  enjiloyed  in  an  econoniy  of  force  role;  a 
Bound  atrateglo  (ml icy  given  the  diviaion'e  limited  aasets  and  extonoivc 
aj'ea  of  reaponaibl  llty ,  That  the  divioion  never  loet  a  major  battle  or 
canifialgn  fought  againet  NVA/VC  forcee  and  was  able  to  }>old  every  area 
for  which  It  wae  reB[x>n8iblo,  defeating  a  formidable  advereary  In  eone 
of  the  moat  rugged  terrain  on  earth,  demonsl ratee  the  validity  of  the 
tactice  employed  bukI  1h  a  teetlraonlal  to  the  profeeoionallain  n.d  com¬ 
petence  of  the  offlcere  and  men  who  fought  under  the  ^^th  Dlvleion 
colora. 


Willie  the  complexity  of  li  e  mleeion  created  hard b hi  [w  and 
diff tcultlee.  It  j-iroducod  a  situation  In  wliich  initiative  and  tactical 
Ingenuity  could  flourieh,  euid  unique  e<ilutionB  to  prcbloms  wore  more 
than  desirable;  they  were  mandjdory.  A  inm-ai'y  of  operations  and 
lesaoiis  learned  is  Included  later  in  this  paper,  and  the  reader's 
attention  is  directed  especially  to  those  inclosuros  that  describe 
the  use  of  CBU  Barriers,  Bco^niou  Ojieratione,  lattorn  Analysis,  Long 
Range  Patrols,  Horae  Plow  Operations  for  o.-a.ennivo  lAnd  clearing  and 
bunker  busting,  euid  the  concept  devolojie.l  lor  sinplornnm\t  of  Short 
Range  Patrols.  All  of  these  raoasures  vrei*e  designed  as  aubotitutes 
for  high  troop  density.  Utilization  and  perfection  of  thoso  techniques 
enabled  the  Lth  Idvlsion  to  concurrently  meet  all  of  its  requirments, 

1.  e.,  fTucif Ication,  screening,,  sec^irity  of  linos  of  comnn nication, 
protsction  of  jx'iiulailon  centers,  traintivg  IIF/PF,  CIDG  and  FSDG,  and 
interdiction  and  Joint  and  combined  oj'^rations  with  ARVN  and  FVTF  against 
enemy  LOC's  and  base  oi’oas. 


Enemy  activity  in  the  Highlands  has  always  followed  f  pattern  of 
oeaks  and  valleys;  periods  of  intensive  combat  actions  are  followed  by 
oeriods  of  recuperation  and  regrouping  in  their  sanctuaries.  The  Uth 
Pivision  deploys  its  tactical  forces  to  provide  a  protective  screen 
of  barriers  and  patrols  between  the  population  and  the  enemy,  concen¬ 
trating  on  a  pacification  program  that  is  interrupted  only  by  pre¬ 
emptive  combat  f oraj  s  Ijito  enemy  base  areas.  When  the  NVA  is  prep8u*od 
for  offensive  action  and  begins  to  move,  our  combat  units  are  assaulted 
by  air  and  ovorlcnd  into  fire  bases  astride  the  enemy  routee  of 
approach.  Thus,  by  couplir.g  blocking  forces  and  air  and  artilleiy 
support,  our  counter  offensive  actions  defeat  the  enemy  and  concomitantly 
orotoct  GVN  population  and  InsteLLlations,  The  early  warning  provided 
ny  the  full  utilization  of  the  entire  spectrum  of  electronic  and 
iiieclanical  surveillance  means  coupled  with  our  screening  forces  has 
always  permitted  us  to  meet  the  enemy  and  fight  him  in  remote  areas  of 
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the  llithlaiids,  with  iiuiKiol  ci,  'ii.iiu  1  at  ion  ami  n'lci  IT  cat  ion . 

Durij\^  periods  of  relative  It^actlvity  our  tactical  scroeri  ha?i 
permitted  coaiianders  to  devote  ttieir  full  atteiition  to  civic  action 
and  tho  elimination  of  the  VC  infraat  ructuia*,  confident  that  amnio 
reaction  time  is  available  to  blunt  any  tiia.^or  oiiemy  offensivoa. 

During  1969,  the  Vl!T!.'AM'li''r  have*  I'lmroved  their  fiosture  and 
their  territorial  forces  have  made  rye  strides.  Local  officialo, 
as  well  as  riariuiiilltary  vuiits,  have  denonstrat.ed  a  cordinuous  Imnrove- 
mont.  UVNAF  luiits,  also  in  an  econonvy  of  force  role  in  the  Hi<;hiands, 
have  been  slightly  hamj>oi'od  as  a  result  of  casualties  among  Junior 
leaders  suffered  during,  tho  CHU  I'A  and  It’TI  ifKT  camnaigns.  However, 
tho  senior  VIKTUAf-flSK  leadership  is  outstanding, .  LTG  Lu-Lwi,  CC, 

TI  Corps,  and  Colonel  Lion,  CO,  S^dh  STZ,  >.ave  worked  closely  with 
the  1th  Division  and  ha  demonstrated  a  professional  grasp  of 
tactics  and  management  >-f  resources  that  coiqures  favorably  with 
that  of  US  commanders .  The  VIlTTJAlDcS!'  regular  forces  in  the  Migh- 
lar';d8  are  re8poi\dlng  favorably  to  tho  leadership  of  General  Lu-Lan 
and  Colonel  Lien  and  casualties  among  snuill  Uiuit  leaders  are  being 
minimized. 

The  Famous  Fighting  Fourth  Infantry  Division  spent  1969  repeatedly 
defeating,  the  enemy  while  continually  imf^roving  the  fighting  ability 
of  our  VII'THAIIESL  allies.  Our  outstanding  results  are  self-evident 
and  our  efforts  are  well  documented.  The  Central  Highlands  remain 
vuljiei-able  to  attack  from  the  lAOTIAH  and  CAI-IBODIAIJ  sanctuaries  by 
the  WA,  and  progress  toward  complete  GVU  contrc>l  ie  subject  to  email 
set  backs  and  delays  until  such  tine  as  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
republic  of  VIETIIAII  have  developed  a  genuine  capability  to  provide 
complete  security  for  the  people  they  serve. 

Acconplisliment  of  its  multiple  rdssions  required  astute  management 
of  the  limited  resources  available  to  the  division.  CoTibat  units  and 
their  support  echelons  were  in  an  aliaost  constant  state  of  motion, 
shifting  from  one  area  to  another  to  meet  t’nreats,  exploit  opportunities, 
or  simply  to  respond  to  changes  in  priorities  as  the  division  met  all 
its  responsibilities  inherent  in  its  mission  in  addition  to  higher 
headquarters  directives.  The  expansive  area  and  limited  resources  of 
the  division  had  an  impact  on  combat  support  and  combat  service  support. 
DISCOfi  found  itself  responsible  for  supplying  and  maintaining  division 
units  all  the  way  from  Bu  Prang  to  the  An  Lao  Valley,  a  distance  of  over 
200  miles.  The  An  Lao  Valley  is  75  air  miles  northeast  of  Camp  Knari, 
and  Bii  Prang  is  175  air  miles  southwest.  Signal  communication  between 
these  widely  sejiarated  units  ^yas  maintained  only  with  a  great  expenditure 
of  resources  and  effort,  and  coniinand  aiid  liaison  functions  further 
eroded  the  aviation  assets  available  for  combat  missions.  Additionally 
our  engineer  battalion  was  forced  to  distribute  its  forces  so  that 
engirieer  effort  in  mass  was  difficult  to  achieve.  Thus,  within  this 
difficult  and  challenging  environment,  a  responsive  and  professional 
staff  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  the  results  testify  to  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  officers  and  men  who  inplenented  and  conununicated  the 
desires  of  the  division  cornnander. 
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Aa  i’»*a  (•  >1  ,a  1 1  I '  i  ♦  i  (■.'  nr.  i  i  li.ci't’arMji!,  tjif  email'll 'ty 

of  the  :h  nt  ;■  kiM'*  !t  in  Mn*  nrrn  <>1'  OciKTal  Ft  /ifl'  nccom- 

nllsJunoiits  nrii  (rx'^M'*  in*-  t.h.n*  t  hf-  .'.Mi  Ii.r.nn'ry  i'ivloion  ixnlf'  Its 
(•.renMiat  lra;u*'ivi)j:\»>i.l.  a  H  v^tih  t  mut  ml  coo|>frral  loii 

and  mutuni  j’ln'wlh  tha*  t  h»*  dlvlalon  was  nM»-  to  auiTicnint  every 
challenj’e  a’n;  accerpl  i  ah  every  talaelon. 

In  reviewlnj^  the  accoinpM slsiienia  and  pi-oblonio  of  the  fiast  year's 
Of>eratlone,  there  are  several  areas  of  part.icular  tidereet  from  a 
comuaiuier '  .a  viex  wliioh  deserve  to  be  hlf.hl  ly.lit  ed .  Worllo'  of  reiteration 
Is  the  f.aot  that  t  tie  /,th  Infar'try  lUvisien  never  ioct  a  i>att]e  or  a 
niece  of  ^'.roiunl  it  war.  oy]i»>oted  to  defend.  This  i.s  the  str.f,!©  me  st 

f leant  aocorml i  alirrei .t  t'f  tlie  ’-'.a.mou .s  !'ij;,ht  inp,  Tourt.h.  Closely' 
allied  Is  t)»e  fact  t  Ii.at  Mu*  enemj.’'s  combat  foi'.'vn  worn  never  pen:,itted 
to  interfere  wlt)i  the  orderly  pxxicoss  of  p'overrj rent  an. I  co.'X.icrce  in 
the  Hlt;hland.*» .  because  the  enemy'  was  intercejited  fuid  battlon  fou/th* 
in  i‘o."iOt  e  a.vas  away  from  the  ;x);iulatio!i  centers. 

The  burden  of  Mie  war  and  the  succ'':.r.  of  t!ie  ht)i  Infiuitry  Division 
rests,  in  t  h.e  final  .a:  i''ysis,  with  the  individual  sol  iiers  wlio  must 
carry  out  the  pliinn  ajil  orders  of  i  !ie  oci;  u'U'.din(’  p.eneral.  This  fact 
is  .a.ce'ited  a?  a  basic  truth  in  th.c  Ibum  u*-.  I'ip.htinL,  To\irt!i,  aiui  the 
accomplishments  of  tlie  iivislon  stem  from  the  understanding,  that  our 
soldiers  are  individuals  ai>d  are  due  t  h*'  I'oyal  concen  of  those  who 
conmand.  The  men  iia/e  resnoixdod  to  t  h.e  obvious  efforts  of  all  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  to  secure  ajid  ijiiprove  all  aspects  of 
their  existence  ajid  to  enhance  tlxeir  niiysical,  mental,  and  sj^iiritual 
welfare.  This  in  itself  is  an  extraordii'4ary  feat  accomplished  without 
the  belief  it  of  a  battalion  stand  down  or  rest  during  the  entire  year, 

IV  relations  with  my  staff  and  commanders  were  leased  upon  the 
assumntion  that  everyone  ivanted  to  do  that  wiiich  I  wanted  done,  and 
if  there  was  a  failui'e  in  rcspionr.e,  it  was  because  I  failed  in  my 
inr>t  imiotior.s ,  The  bu.rderi  of  i-iispixivinp,  this  assuiuptlon  rests  with 
the  individual,  and  he  is  considered  to  be  at  fault  only  when  he 
himself  has  demonstrated  that  he  lacks  the  ability  to  carry  out  my 
desires  or  is  unwilling  to  accept  and  implement  the  tnstnactions  he 
receives.  Very  few  failed  to  respond,  which  reinforces  ny  belief 
that  professional  soldiers  cone  equipped  with  a  sense  of  duty  and 
motivation  to  get  the  Job  done  rapidly/  and  efficiently. 

Finally,  this  division  has  been  a  unit  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
nano,  with  all  part.s,  large  and  small,  working  together  as  one  entity 
in  a  unique  demonstration  of  togetherness,  the  enitome  of  all  for  one 
and  one  for  all.  The  result  has  been  a  unit  that  is  proud  of  its 
country,  its  colors,  and  its  unifoiTa;  a  unit  that  has  taken  Justifiable 
P’'ide  in  its  accomplishments  and  has  adhered  to  its  motto,  "Steadfast 
and  Loyal." 
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OPmTiqi3  SUMMAKY 


The  Paohous  Fighting  Fourth  Infantry  DlTlalcm  changed  ooeoiand  on  30 
Noveober  1968.  At  that  time  ther  wae  a  lull  In  the  fighting  becaua*  the 
eneay  was  withdrawing  Into  aanotuarlee  In  or  near  CAMBODIA  and  LAOS.  Taking} 
adrantage  of  the  lull  In  enseiy  activity  during  HovcBiber  and  December,  the 
4th  Infantry  Division  concentrated  It  a  efforts  on  destroying  the  VIST  CONG 
Infrastructure  and  disrupting  VIST  CONG  base  areas.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  caiiq>aign  against  the  VIET  CONG  was  to  assist  the  Government  of  VIETBAM 
in  securing  and  pacifying  Its  territory}  with  peace  talks  Imsdnent,  accel¬ 
erated  pacification  became  the  chief  goal  of  the  Government  of  VIETNAM  and 
all  Free  World  Military  Assistance  Forces  in  order  to  enhance  the  South 
VIETNAMESE  Oovemnent's  bargaining  position.  A  second  objective  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  VIET  CCMG  was  to  hamper  future  operations  of  the  regular 
Nojrth  VIETNAMESE  forces,  which  depend  on  IocslI  VIET  CONG  to  guide  their 
operations  in  unfamiliar  territory  and  to  stockpile  food  stuffs  and  mxmi- 
tlons . 

To  produce  an  envlronffiffiiit  In  Wilch  the  Government  of  VIETNAM'S  pacifloa-«r 
tlon  activities  could  flourish,  manei'.ver  battalions  of  the  4th  Infantry 
Division,  situated  from  DAK  TO  to  BAM  ME  THUOT,  conducted  five  types  of 
operations 2  reconnaissance  In  force  into  base  ^I’eas,  screening  operations. 
Interdiction  of  routes  of  coamuilcation,  cordon  and  search  of  selected  popu-' 
lated  ai'eas,  and  civic  action. 

Reconnaissance  In  force  operations  detected  and  destroyed  enemy  base 
camps,  eliminated  caches,  and  whenever  possible,  detected  and  destroyed 
enemy  xinlts .  These  operations  Inhibited  movement  of  large  eneiy  units,  and 
consequently  reduced  the  enemy's  Influence  upon  the  civilian  populace. 

Screening  operations  were  conducted  exteiwively  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  Division  area  of  operations  along  the  CAMBODIAN  Border.  The  scr^eenlng 
force,  composed  of  the  armored  cavalry  s<^adron  and  long  emd  short  ran^ 
patrols,  was  deployed  across  enemy  infiltration  routes  to  the  east.  This 
permitted  eai'ly  warning  of  enemy  forces  moving  into  the  area  of  operatltons 
while  fre^iing  the  Division' e  othe  ■  maneuver  olwaents  to  pursue  other  opera¬ 
tions  o  The  screening  forces  would  engage  and  delay  the  enemy  forces  W  per-~ 
mit  the  cossiitinwit  of  other  combat  elements  to  destroy  the  enemy.  Screening^ 
missions  are  sssential  to  the  economy  of  force  role  of  the  Division. 

Interdiction  was  the  mission  of  short  range  patrols  and  long  range 
patrols.  Composed  of  four  men,  these  patrols  remained  in  position  from  48 
to  72  hours,  reporting  enemy  activity  and  adjusting  indirect  fire  upon  ’the 
enemy  both  day  and  night,  without  di8clo85ng  their  own  positions.  Satu¬ 
rating  the  avenue  of  approach  to  villages  with  ambushes  and  short  range 
patrols,  the  batthlions  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  restricted  the  enemy's 
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rnovment  and  riKluced  his  ability  to  make  contact  with  th«  VICT  CONG  infra- 
structura  to  acquire  food  and  labor  from  the  civilian  population.  Free  fio« 
the  VIET  CONG'b  Influence,  the  people  were  able  to  respond  to  the  govern¬ 
ment's  pacification  programs. 

Cordon  and  Search  operations  were  designed  to  detect  and  eliminate  the 
VIET  CONG  Infrastructure.  For  these  operations  to  be  effective,  close  liai¬ 
son  with  District  and  Province  Intelligence  and  Operations  Control  Centers 
(DIOCC)  (MOCC)  was  necessaiy.  The  Static  Census  Grievance  (SCG)  represen¬ 
tative  was  one  of  the  key  personnel  In  the  DIOCC.  He  maintained  a  hamlet 
book  which  contained  such  information  as:  census  of  families  and  hamlets, 
maps  and  diagrams  of  villages  and  category  cataloging  of  all  of  the  residents 
in  his  aree .  When  this  information  was  combined  with  the  photographs  of 
suspected  VCI  and  detainees,  many  times  positive  identification  could  be 
made.  Cordon  and  Search  operations  provided  additional  information,  which 
the  battalions  shared  with  the  VIETNAMESE  agencies.  Repeated  cordons  and 
search  of  the  same  village  proved  fruitful,  even  though  the  initial  catch 
might  have  been  only  one  or  two  monbera  of  the  VCI.  Detainees  would  fre¬ 
quently  identify  other  VCI  through  the  screening  of  photographs  of  suspects, 
enemy  dead,  and  villagers, 

MEDGAP*s  were  the  heart  of  the  battalions'  efforts  to  demonstrate  the 
benefits  of  cooperation  with  the  Government  of  VIETNAM.  While  in  the  vil¬ 
lages,  the  battalions  took  note  of  the  relative  impact  of  various  civic 
action  projects  and  gathered  intelligence.  After  repeated  visits  to  the 
villages,  the  US  personnel,  along  with  interpreters  and  National  Police, 
were  able  to  detect  strangers  among  the  regular  inhabitants.  Many  of  these 
strangeis  were  detained  for  interrogation.  The  central  function  of  the 
MEDCAP  was  to  provide  the  people  with  needed  medical  personnel  to  recognize 
and  treat  the  afflictions  conanon  among  the  MONTAGNARD.  Medical  personnel 
assigned  to  battalion  civic  action  teams  also  trained  MONTAGNARD  personnel 
to  recognize  and  treat  these  common  afflictions  so  that  they  might  help 
themselves  in  the  absence  of  US  MEDCAP's.  The  battalions  found  that  repeated 
face  to  face  contact  generated  interest  in  MEDCAP,  gave  us  a  better  insight 
into  problem  areas  and  cultivated  an  attitude  among  the  people  that  per¬ 
mitted  the  Volunteer  Informant  Program  to  flourish.  As  the  MONTAGNAHDS 
gained  confidence  in  the  US  forces,  the  US  forces  gained  confidence  in  their 
own  efforts.  Our  soldiers  responded  as  enthusiastically  to  the  MEDCAP  pro¬ 
gram  as  did  the  MONT^GNARDS. 

Vlhlle  seven  maneuver  battalions  supported  pacification  in  their  re;'pec- 
tive  areas  of  operation,  TASK  FXjRCE  WINNER  was  formed  under  the  commanc.’.  of 
the  Assistant  Division  Commander,  It  was  composed  of  thi^s  of  the  Division's 
infantry  bat^  ullons,  its  cavalry  squadron,  plus  four  ARVN  battalions  and  a 
Special  Forces  Mobile  Strike  Force  Battalion.  This  force  began  a  massive 
sweep  of  two  of  the  enemy's  oldest  sanctuaries;  the  DAK  DOA  Valley,  home 
of  the  408th  Sapper  Battalion;  and  the  DAK  PAYOU  Valley,  commonly  known  as 
VC  Valley. 
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3inc6  the  French  Indochina  War,  these  two  regions  have  harbored  insur¬ 
gent  forces.  Operating  from  the  DAK  PAIOU  Valley,  the  VIET  MINH  harassed 
Highway  19  and  eventually  destroyed  the  elite  French  Mobile  Group  100  in  the 
MANG  YANG  Pass.  In  recent  years,  the  DAK  PAYOU  Valley  has  been  the  refuge 
of  the  95B  NVA  Regiioent.  The  95B  Regiment  has  become  virtually  a  permanent 
Tesident  of  the  DAK  PAICHJ  Valley,  indistinguif'hable  from  the  local  VIET  CONG, 
who  also  inhabit  the  valley  in  considerable  numbers . 

Rugged  mountains  rising  700  meters  above  the  valley  floor,  dense  jungle, 
and  an  abundance  of  caves  make  the  DAK  PAYOU  Valley  a  formidable  sanctuary. 
Because  the  enemy  i»  so  familiar  with  the  region,  he  is  able  to  extricate 
himself  when  threatened  by  invading  allied  forces.  He  employs  squads  epid 
three  man  cells  in  blocking  pxjsitions,  allowing  larger  units  to  escape.  The 
DAK  DOA  Valley  is  a  perennial  base  area  foi  m  'ts  harassing  the  installa¬ 
tions  and  airfields  near  PLEIKU  City.  The  mountains  of  the  region  provide 
good  cover  and  ciMicealment  for  enemy  forces.  Tlie  408th  Sapper  Battalion  and 
a  rocket  artillery  company  both  operate  from  the  DAK  DOA  Valley.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  VIET  CONG' 8  shadow  government  of  P1£IKU  Province,  the  GIA  LAI, 
often  makes  its  headquarters  in  the  DAK  DOA  Valley. 

At  the  first  sign  that  allied  forces  were  intruding  into  their  base 
area,  the  enemy  fled  southward  out  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  and  then  east 
into  BINH  DINH  Province-  finally  stopping  in  the  region  south  of  AN  KHE. 

The  battalions  of  the  1st  Brigade  made  sporadic  contacts  with  rear  guard 
elements.  Although  the  Task  Forte  failed  to  trap  any  large  enemy  force,  it 
uncovered  large  caches  of  rice  and  munitions  that  the  enemy  had  been  forced 
to  leave  unprotected. 

In  its  effort  to  track  down  an  especially  elusiva  fde,  TASK  FCRCE  WINNErl 
had  the  assistance  of  Company  E,  20th  Infantry  (Long  Range  Patrol),  from 
I  Field  Force,  VIETNAM.  Saturating  known  enemy  infiltration  routes  leading 
into  the  DAK  PAYOU  Valley  from  the  southwest,  the  IfiP's  monitored  and  inter¬ 
dicted  enemy  infiltration  and  resupply  efforts.  Their  operations  account'^d 
for  a  number  of  enemy  confirmed  killed,  tons  of  foodstuffs,  and  numerr'  la 
enemy  weapons,  munitions,  and  decuments  captured  or  destroyed.  Weignir.w,  the 
forces  involved  against  the  results,  the  operations  of  the  UiP’s  were  the 
most  successful  of  TASK  FORCE  WINNER. 

The  disappearance  of  the  enemy  from  the  DAK  DOA  Valley  prompted  th?  Aa-'N 
to  withdraw  their  ranger  battalions  from  the  valley  for  operations  in  an 
area  that  promised  more  substantial  results,  the  CHU  PA  Mountain  >egioii 
n>rthwe8t  of  PLEIKU  City  near  the  XA  KRONG  BOLAH  River.  The  CHU  i  A  is 
another  seldcxu  penetrated  enemy  base  area.  Intelligence  indicated  that  the 
North  VIETNAMESE  had  been  accumulating  caches  there,  possibly  in  preparation 
for  an  offensive  during  TET,  1969. 
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The  end  of  operations  in  the  DAK  DOA  Valle7  brought  TASK  FORCE  WINNER  to 
a  close.  Although  the  Task  Force  lasted  only  ten  days  and  claimed  only  29 
enemy  kills,  it  captured  22  tons  of  rice,  AOO  pounds  of  medical  supplies,  30 
pounds  of  documents,  and  considerable  quantities  of  weapons,  aamunition,  and 
explosives. 

Gradually,  the  Division's  pacification  effort  expanded.  On  20  January, 
the  1st  Brigade  terminated  the  last  of  its  operations  in  the  DAK  TO  region, 
transferring  responsibility  for  that  area  to  the  2d  Brigade.  From  its  base 
on  Highway  19  East,  the  Ist  Brigade  extended  the  pacification  program  into 
eastern  PLSIKU  and  western  BINH  DINH  Provinces.  Operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  DAK  FAYOU  Valley  and  the  MANG  YING  Pass,  initiated  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Ist  Brigade  in  December,  promised  to  continue  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  possibility  of  a  renewed  enemy  offensive,  however,  was  not  over¬ 
looked.  The  1st  Brigade  was  placed  on  alert  for  deployment  either  inside 
or  outside  the  4th  Infantry  Division's  area  of  operations. 

In  the  CHU  PA  Mountain  region,  troops  of  the  ARVN  24th  Special  Tactical 
Zone,  in  coordination  with  the  4th  Infantry  Division,  began  operations  on 
5  January  1969  ■  The  24th  NVA  Regiment  began  infiltrating  into  the  CHU  PA 
area  from  across  the  CAMBODIAN  Border  with  the  intention  of  protecting  the 
caches  which  had  been  laboriously  built  up  over  the  preceding  months.  Their 
mission  was  to  attack  PLEIKU  and  KONTUH  Cities,  attack  villages  sund  hamlets 
to  disrupt  the  GVN  Pacification  Program,  and  interdict  Highway  14N  between 
PIi)IKU  and  KONTUH  Cities .  The  ARVN  battalions  made  contact  with  elements  of 
this  unit  almost  daily  as  they  moved  through  the  area. 

Seizing  the  opportunity  to  trap  this  newly  arrived  enemy  force,  the 
4th  Infantry  Division,  after  coordination  with  the  ARVN  24th  Special  Tacti¬ 
cal  Zone,  combat  assaulted  into  the  CHU  PA  region.  While  the  ARVN  blocked 
to  the  west,  4th  Infantry  Division  troops  attempted  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
their  strongholds  and  trap  them  against  the  blocking  forces. 

While  the  CHU  PA  battle  was  in  full  swing,  roliable  intelligence  reports 
indicated  that  a  large  enemy  force  had  entered  the  area  15  kilometers  north 
of  the  CHU  PA.  While  its  present  objective  was  unknown,  it  appeared  to  be 
targeted  against  either  POLEI  KLENG,  PLBI  MRONG,  or  KONTUM  City.  The 
4th  Infantry  Division  was  now  simultaneously  faced  with  a  determined 
entrenched  enemy  and  a  moving  threat.  It  became  necessary  to  immediately 
deploy  a.U?  battalion  sized  force  to  seize  the  high  ground  to  the  southwest 
of  POLEI  KLENG,  as  seizure  of  this  critical  terrain  by  the  enemy  would  give 
him  an  excellent  springboard  from  which  to  laxuich  any  further  attack  to  the 
east.  Witbici  hours,  sightings  and  small  contacts  indicated  that  the  enemy 
was  attea^^ting  to  slide  northward  around  the  blocking  force.  It  then  became 
necessary  to  move  another  battalion  on  the  high  ground  to  the  north.  The 
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l3t  Brigade's  operation  against  the  9i)H  Regiment  south  of  the  HANG  YANG  Pass 
had  reduced  the  threat  in  that  area,  thus  making  an  additional  battalion 
available  for  deployment  to  meet  the  now  threat. 

Elements  of  the  4th  and  6th  Battalions,  24th  NVA  Regiment,  and  the 
3l3t  NVA  Artillei7  Battalion  remained  in  fortified  positions  on  the  CHI)  PA; 
nevertheless,  the  two  remaining  US  battalions  proceeded  deliberately  through 
the  mountain  aroa,  working  downward  from  the  heights  aivl  relying  on  artil¬ 
lery  and  air  support  to  soften  the  enemy  positions.  After  seven  days  of 
constant  pressure,  the  shattered  enemy  divided  into  small  groups  and  exfil- 
tratsd  across  the  river  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  The  1st  Brigade,  with 
its  one  remaining  battalion,  terminated  operations  against  the  95B  Regiment 
and  joined  the  remainder  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  in  KONTUM  Province  to 
meet  the  enemy  threat. 

With  the  enemy  forces  effectively  blocked,  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
elected  to  use  three  days  to  realign  its  forces  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  more  responsive  reserve.  The  realignment  proved  to  have  been  an  effective 
move  w'^'i  the  beginning  of  the  NVA  Spring  Offensive  on  23  February,  since  it 
freed  ti^e  entire  1st  Brigade  for  operations  anywhere  in  the  Division  Area  f  * 
Operations ,  The  Division  was  now  aligned  with  the  2d  Brigade  having  three 
battalions  west  of  the  YA  KRONG  BOLAH  River  blocking  the  enemy's  advance  and 
the  Ist  Brigade  east  of  the  YA  KRONG  BOLAH  River,  guarding  the  approaches  to 
KONTUM  City  and  being  prepared  to  combat  assault  to  smash  the  enemy  or  cut 
him  off  from  his  sanctuaries.  As  part  of  their  Spring  Offensive,  the  NVA 
attempted  to  interdict  Highway  14  North,  between  PLEIKU  and  KONTUM  Cities. 

The  3d  ARVN  Cavalry  smashed  two  attempted  ambushes  along  the  highway,  killing 
63  NVA  and  capturing  four  prisoners.  VJhile  these  actions  were  in  progress,, 
a  new  threat  developed  in  the  BEN  HET  area  with  heavy  attacks  by  fire 
against  the  CIDG  Camp,  These  attacks  by  fire  on  BEN  HET,  coupled  with  othsr 
intelligence,  strongly  Indicated  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  a  ground 
assault.  It  now  bec^une  apparent  that  the  major  enemy  thrust  was  to  be  made 
in  KCWTUM  Province.  Accordingly,  the  4th  Infantry  Division  redeployed  thu 
2d  Battalion,  35th  Infantry,  from  BAN  ME  THUOT,  terminating  seven  months  of 
operations  in  that  area. 

The  4th  Infantry  Division  was  now  faced  with  multiple  threats  s  a  possi*- 
ble  ground  attack  on  BEN  HET  from  an  unknown  sized  enemy  force,  the  66th  KVA 
Regiment  attempting  to  bypass  US  forces  to  the  west  of  POLEI  KLENG,  attacks 
by  fire  on  populated  areas,  and  interdiction  of  Highway  14  North  by  eleme  .lie 
of  the  24th  NVA  Regiment,  which  had  slowly  infiltrated  eastward  to  positions 
astride  the  highway  south  of  KONTUM  after  being  driven  out  of  the  CHU  PA 
region . 

The  4th  Infantry  Division,  to  better  counter  these  enemy  threats,  now 
moved  to  the  CHU  PRONG  mountain  area  to  destroy  the  elements  of  the  24th  NVA 
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Haglmont  to  the  oast  of  !ltghway  14  North.  Aa  a  precautionary  moaeure,  the 
Dirieloii  alao  deployed  elements  of  the  let  Battalion,  6Vth  Armor,  to  BjKN  H£T 
and  DAK  TO.  Documents  ar>d  equipment  captured  on  23  4uid  24  February  posi¬ 
tively  identified  the  enemy  regiment  west  of  FOLEI  KLENG  as  the  66th  NVA 
Regiment,  and  revealed  that  elements  of  the  K-25A  Engineer  Battalion  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  66th  NVA  Regiment  were  constructing  roads  and  fortifications 
loading  from  the  border  into  the  66th  NVA  Regiment's  area  of  operations. 

An  analysie  of  the  situation  at  that  time  indicated  that  the  66th  NVA  Regi¬ 
ment  was  the  chief  throat  in  the  4th  Infantry  Division's  area  of  operations. 
The  Division  carefully  monitored  intelligence  indicators  until  it  became 
apparent  that  the  bulk  of  the  66th  NVA  Regiment  was  deployed  Just  west  of 
POLEI  KLENG. 

On  1  March,  with  lightning  swiftness,  the  lot  Brigade,  composed  of  three 
infantry  battalions,  conducted  combat  assaults  behind  the  66th  NVA  Regiment 
to  effect  a  vertical  envelopment  and  cut  off  the  60 th  NVA  Regiment  from  its 
lines  of  communications.  With  the  enemy  now  entrapped  between  the  brigades, 
the  Division  began  to  close  the  noose  to  fix  and  destroy  the  enemy. 

On  the  night  of  3  -  4  March,  the  enemy  attempted  a  tank- infantry  attack 
on  BEW  HET,  supported  by  artillery.  It  was  the  enemy's  first  tank  attack  .in 
the  Central  Highlands,  and  the  first  in  VIETNAM  since  the  siege  of  KHE  SANH. 
The  enemy  attack,  even  though  using  artillery  support,  failed.  Two  SOVIET 
PT-76  light  amphibiou.5  tanks  were  knocked  out  and  captured,  and  the  enemy 
infantry  failed  to  reach  the  BEN  HET  perimeter. 

3y  11  March,  intelligence  reports  indicated  that  the  66th  NVA  Regiment 
was  attempting  to  move  south  towards  the  CHU  PA  region.  The  4th  Infantry 
Division  reacted  by  conducting  saturation  reconnaissance  in  force  operations 
Just  north  of  the  lA  KRONG  BOLAH  River  to  detect  any  enomy  activity. 

The  let  Brigade's  envelopment  operations  in  the  PLEI  TRAP  severely  pun¬ 
ished  the  66th  NVA  Regliacntj  the  ratio  of  NVA  to  US  casualties  was  ten  to 
one.  When  enemy  armor  moved  toward  BEN  HET,  it  found  US  armor  waiting  for 
it.  When  the  66th  NVA  Regiment  prepared  to  attack  POLEI  KLENG,  it  found  its 
way  blocked  by  forces  which  had  been  moved  to  the  high  ground  in  front  of 
it,  and  subsequently  discovered  that  a  brigade  had  been  airlifted  behind  it, 
was  disrupting  its  supply  routes,  and  was  attacking  its  rear  elements.  When 
the  enemy  shifted  southward,  as  if  to  attack  PI£I  MRONG,  he  found  still 
another  infantry  battalion  deployed  in  front  of  him.  Furthermore,  he  still 
had  not  escaped  the  threat  of  envelopment.  On  14  March,  the  3d  Battalion, 
12th  Infantry,  combat  assaulted  south  from  the  vicinity  of  LZ  SWINGER  t' 
establish  a  new  firebase,  LZ  CIDER,  27  kilometers  southwest  of  POIBI  KLLNG. 
The  eneiuy  continued  harassing  attacks  to  cover  his  withdrawal.  WTille  his 
already  decii;  ated  artillery  shelled  BEN  HET  and  US  firebases,  his  infantry 
and  sappers  attacked  US  patrol  bases,  and  In  so  doing,  he  lost  even  more  of 
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his  guns,  Bortars,  and  soldlsrs.  Ihe  reault  of  th®  •neniy's  divorslonarj 
campaign  was  th®  virtual  dostruction  of  hi®  31st  Artillarj  Battalion. 

To  cover  its  withdrawal,  th®  66th  NVA  R®gim®nt  continu®d  to  conduct 
harassing  attacks  into  oarly  April.  Alli®d  forcss  rsspondsd  with  B»52 
strikes  on  suspected  eneniy  headquarters  and  assembly  areas.  By  mid-April, 
the  66th  NVA  Regiment  was  no  longer  a  uireat  to  KONTUM  Province.  Similarly, 
the  24th  NVA  Regiment  ceased  to  be  a  threat  to  Highway  14  and  northern 
PLEIKU  Province. 

During  the  period  28  February  to  31  March,  the  24th  NVA  Regiment  was 
operating  in  the  CHU  PRONG  Mountain  area  east  of  Highway  14  North.  This 
area  has  been  designated  by  MACV  and  the  Joint  General  Staff  as  Base  Area 
#229.  The  CHU  PRONG  Mountain  area  has  long  -cen  a  sanctuary  from  which 
NVA/VC  forces  have  conducted  interdiction  operations  against  Highway  14>  «« 
well  as  offensive  operations  and  standoff  attacks  against  PLEIKU  City.  Thti 
24th  NVA  Regiment  has  operated  for  sonie  time  from  Base  Area  #229  in  the 
CHU  PRONG  Mountain  complex.  In  July  1968,  Just  prior  to  the  commencement -of 
the  second  offensive,  the  24th  Special  Tactical  Zone,  under  the  conuaand  of 
Colonel  Lien,  engaged  in  heavy  combat  with  the  24th  NVA  Regiment  in  this 
same  mountain  area.  At  that  time  two  scout  ccanpanies  were  cut  off  and  sur- 
roimded  by  NVA  forces .  Two  ARVN  infantry  battalions  and  the  3d  ARVN  Cavalry 
Squadron  atten^ted  to  relieve  these  forces »  The  resulting  battles  produced 
heavy  losses  on  both  sides,  and  ultimately  resulted  in  the  decimation  of  t*io 
battalions  of  the  24th  NVA  Regiment.  In  April  1969>  one  4th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  battalion  was  deployed  to  engage  the  24th  NVA  Regiment  in  the  CHU  PRGMG 
Mountain  area.  Large  amounts  of  anmunition*  medical  supplies,  communica¬ 
tions  equipment,  and  docdments  were  captured.  While  contact  was  relatively 
light,  the  neutralisation  of  the  enemy  base  area  was  highly  significant.  Hn 
addition  to  the  destruction  of  many  bunkers  and  fighting  positions,  infantry 
units  conducted  detailed  denial  operations  of  a  imjor  hospital  complex,  a 
regimental  command  post,  and  an  extensive  tinderground  cave  network.  ..These 
Mjor  installations  were  denied  by  clearing  all  Jungle  growth  surrounding 
their  entrances,  by  painting  their  entrances  for  easy  identification  from 
the  air,  and  by  contamination  with  crystalline  CS  detonated  within  these 
facilities.  It  is  felt  that  this  denial  effort  is  perhaps  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  portion  of  the  battle  of  the  CHU  PRC^G.  Having  been  thus  denied  these 
major  facilities,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  enemy  units  to  obtain 
security  in  the  GHU  PRONG  Mountain  sanctuary.  Also,  during  the  operation, 
nximerous  landing  zones  were  established,^  which  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  denial  of  the  eneay  sanctuary,  in  that  friendly  forces  will  new  be  ablie 
to  exploit  an  airmobile  capability  in  any  future  engagements  in  the 
CHU  PRONG  Mountain  area. 

With  the  offensive  of  first  line  enemy  forces  defeated,  the  4th  Infantry 
Division  returned  to  large  acale  support  of  the  Republic  of  VIETNAM'S  paci¬ 
fication  program.  The  Ist  Brigade,  having  sent  the  66th  Regiment  reeling 
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b*ck  into  CAMBODIA,  alrllftod  out  of  the  PLKI  TRAP  Valley  and  then  travelled 
by  convoy  and  C-130  aircraft  to  a  new  area  of  operationo  far  to  the  east  of 
the  4th  Infantry  Division 'a  usual  sphere  of  influence.  Establishing  its 
base  area  at  AN  KHE,  the  foraer  hone  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile), 
the  Ist  Brigade  began  operations  in  support  of  pacification  efforts  in 
BINH  DINH  Province . 

In  the  months  that  followed,  the  4th  Infantry  Division's  majieuver  bat¬ 
talions  provided  an  outer  shell  of  security  around  hasilets  axul  villages  in 
order  that  the  Government  of  VIETNAM'S  influence  would  become  firmly  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  4th  Infantry  Division  expected  that  VIFT  CONG  local  forces  and  sap¬ 
pers  would  attempt  to  disrupt  the  pacification  effort.  Accordingly,  intel¬ 
ligence  gathering  agencies  and  maneuver  battalions  maintained  continuous 
surveillance  of  enemy  base  areas  and  avenues  of  approach.  Night  ambushes 
and  short  range  patx*ols,  employing  starlight  scopes  to  the  siaximum,  inter¬ 
dicted  enemy  movement.  Division  units  reacted  rapidly  and  with  overwhelming 
force  to  attacks  on  villages  and  hamlats. 

In  August,  reconnaissance  activity  indicated  that  enemy  units  opposite 
BU  PRANG,  southwest  of  BAN  ME  THUOT,  were  to  initiate  a  high  point  in  their 
activities.  To  counter  what  appeared  to  be  an  inmlnent  enemy  threat  to  the 
BU  PRANG  area,  the  Division  organized  and  deployed  TASK  FCNtCE  FIGHTER  to  the 
BAN  MS  THUOT  East  airfield.  This  Task  Force  consisted  of  one  air  cavalry 
troop,  one  ground  cavalry  troop,  one  infantry  company,  and  the  necessary 
command  and  control  and  logistical  support  to  operate  it.  TASK  FORCE 
FIGHTER  was  to  be  the  command  and  control  headquarters  for  two  Divisional 
infantry  battalions  that  would  have  been  deployed,  if  required,  to  BAN  ME 
THUOT  to  relieve  two  battalions  of  ths  23d  ARVN  Divieion  that  would  react  to 
this  threat. 

To  date,  no  additional  Division  assets  have  been  ctmsnitted  to  this  Task 
Force.  However,  on  28  October,  Flrebase  KATE  and  ANNIE  received  intensive 
artillery  and  recoilless  rifle-  fire.  The  tempo  of  fire  and  attacks  increased 
against  Flrebase  KATE,  until  the  base  was  evacuated  on  the  evening  of 
1  November.  The  threat  continues  to  exist  at  this  time. 

To  assist  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade  in  their  successful  pacification 
sf forts  in  eastern  filNH  Province,  the  Division  deployed  one  infantry 
battalion  Into  the  AN  LAO  Valley  In  the  latter  part  of  September  to  aot  as 
a  screen  to  stcH^  sueigy  infiltration  into  the  northeastern  part  of  BINH  DINH 
Province,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  disrupting  the  pacification  effort. 
This  battalion  remained  under  the  operational  control  of  the  173d  Airborne 
Brigade  until  the  end  of  October.  At  the  end  of  October,  intelligence 
reports  indicated  that  theM  might  be  a  threat  developing  In  the  AN  LAO 
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Valley  that  was  greater  than  one  battalion  could  counter,  aa  a  regiment  of 
the  3d  NVA  Division  appeared  to  be  laoving  into  the  area.  Vfhen  this  threat 
was  considered  against  the  extended  pacification  disiwsltlon  of  the  173<1 
forces,  it  was  evident  that  the  173d  Brigade  could  not  both  counter  the 
eneJ^y  threat  and  continue  its  pacification  operations.  Therefore,  the  CG, 
IFPV,  diiected  the  Division  to  deploy  its  swing  brigade,  the  2d,  into  the 
northern  AN  LAO  Valley  to  conduct  screening  and  spoiling  operations  to  pre¬ 
vent  disruption  of  the  pacification  effort.  On  2d  October,  an  additional 
infantry  battalion  entered  the  area,  and  the  2d  Brigade  Headquarters  resused 
control  of  both  4th  Infantry  Division  battalions  on  1  November.  This  opera¬ 
tion  continues  and  initial  contacts  have  been  successful. 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,,  the  4th  Infantry  Division's  perennial 
antagonist,  the  24th  NVA  Regiment,  reappeared  in  the  CHU  PA  -  PLEI  MRONG 
area.  Having  rested  and  resupplied  Itself  in  its  CAMBODIAN  sanctuaries  over 
the  sumner  months,  the  24th  NVA  Regiment  moved  east  expecting  to  meet  only 
ARVN  forces,  but  found  itself  once  again  confronted  by  an  aggressive  and 
coordinated  allied  force  comprised  of  ARVN,  Camp  Strike,  and  4th  Infantry 
Division  forces. 

The  63l8t  Composite  Battalion  had  planned  to  terrorize  the  PLEIKU  area 
with  attacks  by  fire.  This  combined  infantry-artillery  NVA  unit  conducted 
extensive  reconnaissance  during  the  late  fall  in  preparation  for  standoff 
attacks .  Two  attacks  were  carried  out  near  the  end  of  October  using  322ma 
rockets.  However,  the  631at  was  for''  xi  to  suspend  activity  and  defend  its 
well  camouflaged  supply  base  in  the  JHU  PA  against  air-landed  4th  Division 
troops . 

While  thwarting  the  eneiqy's  renewed  offensive,  the  Division  remained 
dispersed  over  a  vast  area,  assisting  the  local  VIETNAMESE  administration 
and  the  local  self-defense  forces  to  gain  the  strength  that  will  eventually 
enable  them  to  control  their  own  destiny. 

On  10  November,  as  General  Pepke's  tour  neared  its  end,  the  Division 
was  tasked  to  deploy  a  two  battalion  force  to  Dai  lac  Province .  This  was 
accooqpliehed  the  following  day  and  no  operation  or  mission  already  in  pro- 
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1„  ;,0  /  Int  roLiu<'  1 1  n  v^uiaoiry  ol  Kvont*  Iraiuodlfit.oly  rrc'^oUinf.’  A  ,}.>Ljnr)tion 

of  CommAudT 

A  Oix:rtit  ion  lUNin’A\ -fUCAKrUIJH  in  nroKioAa  at  the  <iri3uain\. 'n.)ii  ut 
comnuiiid  It  had  been  nri'K*  n^aing  ein.e  1.’  O'tober  iV67,  aiid  wao  bo  teimlnAbi; 
on  3f  January  l9bV-  J'ne  D.viaion'e  mia-ivtn  At  thab  time  wuo  bo  «onau:b 
av.r velllaiT'e  tind  offenalve  oih'i  ab Ion s  and  bo  iirovido  maxlmam  nunf»ort  bo  bbo 
Government  of  vn''TNAM'a  Uefi.a’dit'  1"‘ jObblemenb  i'ro>^r,\m  and  itic  Itevului.lon  oy 
Developinenb  Program  Sno jil  iaaf  ly ,  t  tie  Divi.iaon  waa  bo. 

■  .)  Cond^‘  (•  rc'.  onnai  ioan  »,  and  :-^x  ver  i  icvo  o  of  tiie  CAMBODIAN  Itorder 
area  ^  f  deabrcy  enemy  vNVA.A/C)  utuba  wibi.f  ’  t,e  assigned  area  of  otKiiabiorib 

^2;  BiO' K  enemy  inf  iU  rabion  rouio.s  irom  vJAMliOUiA/lJti v-  a  r.ui:-v  ttie 
highlands  into  btie  roastai  t  iovlii  <;s 

O)  Cond^:i  oooliing  al. talks  and  funbusti  oix;rabion4 

(4)  Destroy  enemy  baoe  aroaa  and  aupoly  iriobailabiona 

(ii)  Detert  and  elbnujube  VIKT  CONG  infraatraciuro , 

{b)  Clear >  secure  and  assist  tii  t.he  develoriuenb  of  the  Tactical  Area 
of  Responsibility 

(7)  Saneorf  to  Csviverruiienb  of  Vir'TTNAM'a  EDAP  ENANG  Resotblemenb 
Program 

\8)  Opeoy  secure,  and  maintain  land  lines  of  communications., 

(9)  Be  prepared  to  deploy  forces  for  the  rellef/reinfor cement  of  Camp 
Strike  Forces^  Regional  and  Popular  Forces^  critical  signal  sites  and  aector/ 
subse'tor  headquarters  vrithin  the  II  Corps  Tactical  Zone. 

(10)  Provide  a  battalion  aiae  reserve  to  1  Field  Force^  VIETNAM^  on 
order o  The  Division’s  mission  has  not  changed  appreciably  during  the  past 
year,  the  priorities,,  however,,  have  been  changed  as  the  enemy  situation 
and  threat  dictated. 

bo  The  tactical  situation,,  imnediately  prl'i'r  to  the  change  of  command, 
was  one  of  relative  quiet o  The  enemy  had  siiffered  severe  casualties  in 
the  DUC  LAP-BAN  ME  THUOT  area  and  the  mainline  NVA  units  had  withdra*m  from 
VIETNAM  for  a  major  refitting  and  reorganization„  Unable  to  afford  Itirther 
confrontation,  the  enemy's  major  offensive  efforts  were  standoff  attacks 
against  flrebaseso  No  major  offensive  action  developed  because  the  enemy 
lacked  sofflcienb  strength  for  any  all-out  attacks o 

Co  In  November  a  threat  developed  across  the  CAJfBODlAN  Border  from 
the  DUC  CO  Special  Forces  Camp  when  three  NVA  regiments  concentrated  for  an 
offensiveo  However,  a  brigade  from  the  i+th  InfantiV  Division  was  placed  on 
key  teiTain  features  around  the  camp  astride  enemy  avenues  of  approach »  This 
action  forestalled  any  possible  offensive  threat  in  this  aroa„ 

do  Also  during  November,  Operations  TOLL  ROAD  and  EFADEND  were  conducted 
in  response  to  intelligence  that  revealed  that  enemy  forcee  were  using  the 
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Trap  Road  In  wwotorn  KONTUM  Provliic©  to  idov©  troop©  and  ©uppMeo. 

P'urthor  a\r  r«oci\nai8Pance  and  long  range  natrol©  discovered  the  enfsoy  vras 
makliig  imnr^wemont  ©  on.  the  road  to  accomoflato  modium  vehicular  traffic. 

Joint  onoration©  with  forco©  tiuide  the  road  tninaoeible  for  heavy  oriotny 
movement;  artillery  and  ,itr  titrllcea  interdicted  the  roiualnder  of  the  road, 

e.  At  the  end  of  November,  the  Division  was  actively  pursuing  the 
offensive  to  find  and  deotixiy  tiie  enoaiy,  to  keen  him  moving  with  no  chance 
of  respite,  and  to  invade  tii©  luiso  areas  to  destroy  hie  safe  havens  and 
supply  ln8tallati.ons. 

f. ,  To  accomplish  th<5  mission  stated  lu’eviously ,  the  Division  had  eight 
infantry  battallone,  one  mechanlaed  infantry  battalion,  one  armored  cavalry 
squadron  and  one  tank  battalion.  The  Division  had  a  normal  base  with  thi'«5e 
brigades,  Division  Artillery,  Division  Sunport  Conmand,  eigrial ,  eriginrer, 
and  r  -iunl  aviation  elements. 

2.  (C)  CONCEPT  OF  OPHtATION 

a.  The  concept  of  oneratLon  of  tho  f*th  Infantry  Division  over  the  pa®t 
year  was  designed  to  establish  certain  operating  principles,  methods,  and 
techniques  by  which  the  Division  would  accomplish  its  assigned  mission. 

During  all  asuects  of  Division  operations,  emphasis  was  olacod  uoon  the 
interaction  between  Division  forces.  Army  of  Rsp/ublic  of  Vietnam  (APVN), 
Provincial  and  Sioecial  Forces  forces. 

b.  The  basic  concent  was  one  of  employing  screening  amd  reconnaiasante 
resovirces  to  saturate  likely  enemy  areas  of  activity  and  avenues  of  apnroach, 
coupled  with  the  rapid,  aggressive,  and  overwhelming  commitment  of  immediat.ely 
available  reaction  forces  to  fix  and  destroy  the  enemy. 

(1)  Screening  Forces:  Special  Forces,  Camp  Strike  and  Mike  Strikfi 
forces  aiorrg  with  the  Provincial  forces  of  various  types  were  relied  upon  to 
accomplish  an  equitable  portion  of  the  screening  and  local -defense  tasks. 
Integrated  with  these  forces,  certain  Division  and  ARVII  forces  were  assigned 
to  the  screening  task.  The  mission  of  these  screening  and  local  defense 
forces  was  to  detect  the  enemy's  presence,  size,  and  direction  of  movemenio 
To  the  extent  feasible,  these  forces  were  also  to  engage  and  fix  the  enemyr 
forces.  Rapid  and  acciirate  reporting  was  essential.  In  addition  to  these* 
screening  forces,  all  available  intelligence  resources  were  devoted  to  thes 
detection  of  enemy  forces  and  their  activities. 

(2)  Reaction  Forces:  The  key  to  the  success  of  this  concept  was  "the.; 
rapid,  aggressive,  and  overwhelming  employment  of  reaction  forces.  KeactiHiri 
forces  available  included  air  cavalry,  with  their  organic  aero -rifle  elemewts; 
armored  and  mechanized  units  utilizing  their  speed,  armored  piotection, 
firepower,  and  shock  action;  and  infantry  battalions  lightened  and  specially 
trained  to  exploit  contacts  by  conducting  rapid  air  mobile  operations  to 
block  and  destroy  enemy  foroes.  Artillery  was  pr^-positioned  to  cover  areas 
of  likely  contact.  In  addition,  selected  direct05upport  artillery  batteries 
moved  fiiring  platoons  forward  on  extremely  short  notice  to  cover  contacts,. 
Certain  cardinal  principles  regarding  reaction  foroes  were:  (a)  coosnitmeat 
of  reaction  forces  to  any  contact  sltxiation,  no  matter  how  small  they 
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£*l'iH)*r«d;  (b)  ijiiia»dlat«  ro*ctlon  —  WRlting  to  obtain  exJiauetive  details  was 
waiting  too  long;  (c)  the-4hltial  decision  to  react  was  taken  bjr  the  lowest- 
level  conmander  having  resources  available;  (d)  progressively,  control  passed 
up  th«  ciliain  of  conoand  as  the  situation  clarified  and  additional  resources 
were  required  and  coasaitted;  (e)  reaction  was  overwtiolmlng  —  over— coomltment 
was  preferred  to  undercommltinent ;  (f)  higher  comoanders  were  inmediately , 
continuously,  and  accurately  apprieed  of  the  situation  and  actions  taken; 

(g)  maxlmmn  use  was  made  of  standing  operating  procedures,  prior  preparations, 
and  contingency  plans  to  shorten  reaction  time;  (h)  warning  orders  were  issued 
to  units. of  possible  use  in  exploiting  the  contact,  and  advisories  on  assets 
required  upon  the  unit's  oosBultoont  were  passed  as  early  as  possible;  (l)  day 
or  night  reaction  wee  constantly  contsosplatod. 

(3)  Destruction  of  Bnemv  Forces :  Through  riclllful  use  of  these 
screening  and  rapid  reaction  forces,  the  I  vision  wee  able  to  bring  appropriate 
combat  power  to  bear  rapidly  in  any  foreseeable  set  of  circumstances.  No 
target  was  considered  too  small,  nor  was  Inaediato  reaction  withheld  simply 
because  the  target  appeared  to  be  beyond  tlw  capability  of  the  reaction  force 
iamsdiatelj'^  available.  The  purpose  was  to  engage  and  to  fix  the  enemy  wlille 
overwhelming  forces  were  brought  to  bear  on  him.  Inis  concept  also  permitted 
maximum  flexibility  for  massed  employBient  of  Division  resourcoB  without  regard 
to  "traditional"  brigade  alloc.ations,  as  the  tactical  situation  lilctated. 

(/»)  Simultaneous  Contacts:  The  possibility  existed  that  simultaneous 
contacts  might  develon  ir  ■•■’yo  or  more  brigade  areas,  thus  tending  to  set  up 
a  condition  of  overconinLcu«nt  of  the  Division  as  a  whole.  In  such  a  case  the 
decision  had  to  be  mads  a;  to  which  contacts  wei^  to  be  exploited  fully  and, 
if  neceseary,  which  wore  to  be  contained  and  terminated.  This  possibility 
emphasized  the  absolute  requirement  for  timely,  accurate  reporting  both  of 
the  situation  and  of  the  subordinate  commander's  Intentions. 

c.  Concept  of  Operations ^ 

(1)  Employment  of  Yank.  Cavalry,  and  Mechanized  Battalions. 

(a)  Whore  terrain  permitted,  maximum  use  was  made  of  tank,  cavalry, 
and  mechanized  battalions  to  conduct  mobile  operations  designed  to  hairass, 
detect  and  destroy  the  enemy.  The  princi'>al  role  for  these  battalions, 
however,  was  reaction  to  contacts  developed  by  other  means. 

(b)  Unit  operations  were  decentralized  with  maximum  emphasis  on 
continuous  movement,  and  forces  moved  freely  throughout  the  assigned  ar^as 
of  operations.  Contacts  wejre  reinforced  rapidly  by  concentrax  ing  other 
elements  of  the  battalion  and  by  rapid-reaction  air  mobile  forces.  Under 
this  concept,  the  mechanized,  cavalry,  and  tank  battalions  worked  in 
extremely  close  cooperation  with  the  Special  Forces  camps.  Regional  and 
Popular  Forces  units,  and  Provincial  elements  in  their  area  of  operation 
for  the  purpo.^e  of  reacting  at  any  time  to  contacts  made  by  these  forces  and 
to  attacks  maae  against  villages,  hamlets,  units,  convoys,  and  fire  support 
bases. 

(2)  Bnployment  of  Infantry  Battalions. 

(a)  Infantry  was  used  primarily  in  an  airmobile  role. to  react  to 
contacts  made  by  long  range  patrols,  short  range  patrole.  Civilian  Irregular 
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Defense  Crixiup  i'orcea,  Regional  and  PoiTulai.-  Forcea  luiita,  and  elomant.s 
conducting  arabushoa  or  reconnaiananco -in-force  miosiona.  Infantry  reacted 
where  appropriate  to  intelligence  obtained  by  Airborne  Personnel  Detectors, 
Infra-red  Detectors,  ai?’  '\Hvalry,  head  hunters  and  to  other  appropriate 
intelligence  reixn-t,*  . 

(b)  The  only  firebafiec  occupied  wore  those  on  wtiicfi  it  was  necessary 
to  piosition  artillery  to  o>>tain  area  coverage  and  those  which  consti '  uted 
key  terrai-i  tliat  had  to  be  held  to  protect  a  vital  area  or  that  actoc  as 
part  of  a  screen  to  detect  and  initially  fix  the  enemy, 

(c)  FAch  brigade  had  one  infantry  battalion  which  was  lightened  to 
essential  equlptrient  for  employment  as  an  ^airurbilc  force.  These  infantry 
battalions  were  so  posltionec^  that  they  could  aooemble  one  platoon  in  fifteen 
minutes,  one  company  in  thirty  njnut.es,  a  second  com, any  in  one  hovir,  and 
the  battalion  minus  in  throe  'honrs., 

(d)  The  concept  of  employment  of  the  alr^iobile  battalion  envisioned 
a  rapid  marshalling  of  assets  followed  by  an  equally  rapid  deployment  of 
forces,,  V/hen  a  sigivif leant  contact  was  made,  brigades  possessed  the  capability 
of  immediate  reaction  by  diverting  all  UH-1  aircraft  under  their  control  from 
normal  missions  to  that  of  air  lifting  a  platoon  on  fifteen  minute  alert. 

The  pj  atoon  could  then  be  inserted  into  the  contact  area  with  the  mission  of 
exploiting  the  contact.  To  enhance  the  brigade's  ability  to  react  with 
effective  combat  power,  the  Division  Tactical  Operations  Center,  upon  request 
from  the  brigade,  woirld  divert  available  aircraft  to  the  brigade.  As  additional 
aircraft  became  available,  the  contact  would  continue  to  be  exploited,  Maxiitura 
emphasis  was  placed  on  fixing  the  enemy  until  such  time  as  forces  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  enemy  force  had  been  inserted,  For-';,3s  inserted  would  be  prepared 
tc  stay  at  least  three  days  in  the  area.  When  an  air  cavalry  troop  was  in 
support  of  the  brigade,  the  air  cavalry  would  be  diverted  to  the  contact  area, 
where  the  first  element  to  be  inserted  was  usually  the  aero-rifle  platoon. 
Following  this  insertion,  the  lift  section  of  the  troop  was  released  to  the 
commander  concerned  to  aid  in  the  insertion  of  additional  elements, 

(e)  When  infantry  tfas  employed  in  the  diT!aoby.e'  role,  maximum  use 
was  made  of  stay-behind  elements  to  establish  ambushes  and  to  destroy  enemy 
forces  attempting  to  re-enter  the  area, 

(f)  When  intelligence  indicated  that  infiltration  routes  were  being 
used,  the  airtsobile  battalion  vias  also  used  to  conduct  extensive  ambush 
operations  of  company  to  squad  size  along  these  infiltration  routes. 

Elements  would  be  airlifted  into  a  landing  zone  from  which  they  would  move 
overland  to  ambush  sites.  Contacts  were  reinforced  rapidly  as  outlined 
previously.  Ambush  forces  would  remain  in  the.  area  for  a  minimum  of  three 
days , 

(g)  Infantry  elements  were  prepared  to  react  immediately  to  exploit 
attacks  on  villages,  hamlets,  convoys,  brigades  and  other  fixed  installations 
in  their  «u:eas  of  operations, 

(3)  Saoloyment  of  Artillery, 
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(a)  Artillery  wae  positioned  eo  that  it  could  provide  maximum  area 
coverage  without  having  to  dieplace  to  provide  support  for  infeintry  and 
armor  elements  operating  under  the  concept  previously  stated. 

(b)  The  direct  support  artillery  battery  of  the  battalion  designated 
as  the  Division 'ii  airmobile  battalion  was  lightened  to  m'lnlimun  essential 
equipment.  It  was  prepared  to  displace  one  platoon  within  twenty  minutes, 
to  provide  artillery  support  for  forces  op>erating  beyond  the  range  of 
light  or  medium  artillery. 

(c)  Normally,  a  aelf-prop)elled  artilleiy  battery  was  placed  in  support 
of  each  mechanized  and  tank  unit.  This  unit  maintained  the  insnedtate  reaction 
capability  required  for  it  to  deploy  rapidly  with  armor  elements  as  they 
exploited  a  contact. 

(4)  Bnployment  of  Air  Cavalry 

(a)  The  air  cavaliy  troop  of  the  organic  cavalry  squadron  normally 
operated  with  the  squadron.  The  air  cavalry  troo:  *^  of  the  cavalry  squadron 
over  which  the  Division  exercised  op)eratior.al  control  normally  was  allocated 
to  brigades  on  a  daily  basis  dictated  by  the  tactical  situation.  On  occasions, 
for  the  conduct  of  a  specific  mission,  all  air  cavalry  would  bs  centralized 
under  the  squadron  over  which  the  Division  exercised  operational  control. 

(b)  vrtien  a  contact  developjed  in  his  area  of  operation,  the  brigade 
commander  normally  diverted  the  air  cavalry  to  that  area.  When  the  contact 
so  Justified,  the  aero-rifle  platoon  was  inserted.  As  stated,  the  lift 
section  would  then  onerate  under  brigade  control  to  assist  in  lifting 
elements  of  the  ajtjnspbile  battalion  into  the  area.  It  shoTild  be  noted  that 
the  7th  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry  had  the  organic  capability  of  deploying  its 
cavalry  troop  (a  company-size  infantry  unit)  in  addition  to  its  aero-rifle 
platoons . 

(c)  Where  feasible,  the  squadron  commander  made  the  cavalry  troop 
available  for  reinforcing  an  aero-rifle  platoon  previously  inserted. 

(5)  Bnployment  of  long  and  Short  Range  Patrols 

(a)  A  msxiraum  number  of  long  range  patrols  were  operational  at  all 
times.  Long  range  patrols  were  normally  inserted  into  a  landing  zone  some 
distance  away  fixsa  their  assigned  areas  of  opserationj  they  then  moved  to 
to  the  assigned  area  of  opter^.tion.  Long  range  patrols  were  not  extracted 
routinely  when  a  contact  developed  or  >dien  they  detected  eneoy  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  location.  As  indicated  in  the  concept  for  employment  of  infantry, 
long  range  pmtrol  sightings  and  contacts  normally  were  excloited  by  the  aero- 
rifle  platoon  followed  by  elements  of  the  aiTaDbdJUs^  battalion  or  the  cavalry 
troop - 


(b)  Infantry  elwnents  occupying  firebaees  pwsitioned  short  range 
patrols  around  the  area  for  siurveillance  and  to  direct  cdr,  artillery  and 
gunships  when  they  made  sightings.  In  addition,  short  range  pjatroj.  sightings 
or  contacts  wore  exploited  by  the  unit  dispatching  the  patrol.  A  reaction 
company  was  designated  by  each  battalion.  If  required,  elements  of  the  air¬ 
mobile  battalion  wore  also  used  to  react, 
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(c)  Additional  omphaols  was  placed  on  local  patrolling.  Reconnalssemce 
patrols  were  dispatched  on  a  dally  basis.  The  reconnaissance  platoon  was 
habitually  used  In  Its  reconnaissance  role. 

(6)  anployment  of  Lift  Aviation. 

(a)  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Division  retained  a  general  reserve 
of  UH~1  aircraft  for  lift  purposes.  These  aircraft  were  on  call  to  the 
brigade  commander  when  he  made  the  decision  to  exploit  a  contact. 

(b)  When  the  decision  was  made  to  exploit,  the  brigade  could  react 
immediately  by  assembling  all  of  its  allocated  aircraft  to  lift  the  platoon 
on  fifteen  minute  alert.  Additional  aircraft,  as  required,  were  furnished 
by  Division  on  request  of  the  brigade.  Use  was  also  made  of  the  lift 
section  of  the  air  cavalry  troop  if  one  was  in  support  of  the  brigade. 

(c)  All  brigades  were  impressed  with  the  concept  of  surrendering 
their  lift  ships  immediately  when  it  became  necessary  to  divert  them  to 
another  brigade  to  exploit  a  contact, 

(7)  Command  and  Control. 

As  a  rule,  additional  resources  were  initially  placed  under  the 
operational  control  of  the  US  commander  initiating  or  first  reacting  to 
the  contact.  Thus,  if  the  contact  was  initiated  by  an  sdr-  cavalry  troop, 
forces  reacting  to  the  contact  would  coma  under  the  troop  commander’s 
operational  control  to  insure  coordination  of  air,  fire  support,  and  ground 
maneuver.  Once  a  contact  had  bean  developed  to  a  point  where  two  or  more 
ground  elements  of  c<»ipany  size  had  been  committed,  operational  control 
of  all  troops  in  the  area,  including  air  cavalry,  came  under  an  aopropriate 
battalion-level  commander..  Close  and  continue us  liaison  and  coordination 
w&s^T^qUired  when  Division  forces  were  eommitted  in  support  of  or  in 
proximity  to  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Provincial  or  Special  Forces  elements. 
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3„  (C)  OPERATIONS 

a.  Single  War  Concept 

The  4th  Infantry  Division  h»s  fully  recognized  the  neceoeity  for 
attacking  the  enemy  simultaneously  on  all  fronts  —  military;,  political, 
psychological,  and  economic  —  by  a  vigorous,  well-coordinated,  and 
closely  integrated  effoi't.  It  has  pur-sued  this  goal  as  it  must  bo  pxrsued: 
in  close  cooperation  and  coordiimtion  with  ARVN,  Provincial  and  District 
authorities,  and  CIDG  elements  within  the  area  of  operations. 

bo  Vietnamlzlng  the  War 

To  the  fullest  extent  possiblo^the  4th  Infantry  Division  has  integratedj 
its  operational  efforts  with  those  of  AR^,  RF/PF,  and  CIDG  forces.  It 
envisions  participation  in  combined  operations  as  the  norm,  to  include  the 
habittial  coordination  of  supporting  fires  and  the  sharing  of  i^sponsibility 
for  specific,  operations.  This  emphasis  has  increased  the  operational 
effectiveness  of  all  concerned  and,  Just  as  importantly,  has  provided 
invaluable  training  for  RVMF  and  allowed  DS  Commanders  to  more  accurately 
evaluate  the  state  of  readiness  of  units  vrtiich  may  in  the  future  be  required: 
to  go  it  alone  in  the  present  4th  Infantry  Division  area  of  operations, 

c.  Summary  of  Combined  Operations 

(1)  During  the  latter  part  of  196B  and  early  1969,  the  Division 
participated  in  TF  WINNEK  and  BINH  TAY/SIEDQHIHANMER  Operations  in  Plelku 
Province,  TF  WINNEIR’s  area  of  operations,  the  DAK  PATOU  Valley,  is  a 
region  of  dense  canopy  Jungle  and  large  nat\iral  cayes,  Enesny  forces  have 
traditionally  sovight  refuge  in  the  area  and  prior  to  TF  WINNER  an  NVA 
Regiment  and  a  local  force  battalion  utilized  the  valley  as  a  base  of 
operations, 

(2)  On  25  December  1968,  TASK  FORCE  WINNE31,  controllijig  two  brigade 
CP’s  (four  U,S.  Infantry,  one  ARVN  infantry  and  one  MSF  battalion)  and  a  . 
cavalry  squadron,  began  search  and  clear  operations  in  this  valley  to 
destroy  the  enemy’s  base  areas  and  supply  caches  8uid  interdict  his  infil¬ 
tration  routes.  The  enemy  appeared  to  vacate  the  valley  and  move  to  the 
eastern  slope  as  friendly  troops  made  the  initial  thrust  into  the  valley 
from  the  south.  -Here,  east  of  the  DAK  PATOU  Valley,  the  majority  of  the 
contacts  and  the-sigrAficant  finds  took  place ,  Though  the  Taisk  Eorce 
killed  only  29  llUA/VC,  it  dealtiri  the  eneoy  its  most  crippling  blow  by 
captiiring  twenty-two  tons  of  rice,  400  pounds  of  medical  supplies  and 
considerable  quantities  of  weapons,  amnamition  and  explosives, 

(3)  To  guard  against  the  enemy  resupplying  himself  during  the 
operation,  IHP  teams  were  deployed  along  the  routes  of  infiltration  and 
resupply  into  the  area.  Captured  documents  Indicated  that  these  teams 
made  a  significant  contribution  towards  denying  the  enemy  the  ability 

to  resupply  and  rearm  their  forces.  In  addition  to  stopping  enemy  resupply 
efforts,  the  IRP  teams  also  tmcovered  large  rice  caches  and  training  complents 
in  the  aurea  approximately  10  km  southwest  of  the  valley, 

(4)  TASK  FCEGE  WINNER  terminated  on  3  January  1969*  Its  operation 
had  created  a  substantial  void  in  the  enemy*  s  supply  system  which  hampered 
his  future  plans, 
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(5)  Close  cooi^lination  was  effected  between  US  and  ARVN  commanders 
down  to  company  level,  and  remarkable  performances  were  noted  on  the  parts 
of  the  A2d  ARVN  Regiment  and  2d  ARVN  R^ger  Group.  These  operations 
resulted  in  the  virtual  destruction  of  the  24th  NVA  Regiment  and  continued 
in  the  CHU  PA  Mountains  until  7  February, 

(6)  During  April  1969*  the  Division  reduced  its  independent  missions 
against  NVA  main  force  units  and,  under  provisions  of  QPQRD  10-69 
(WASmiCTON  green),  initiated  support  of  the  GVN  Pacification  and  Developnent 
Plan,  The  area  of  operatioi  was  extended  when  the  let  Brigade  was  ctepl»'''ed 
into  two  western  districts  of  BINH  DINH  Province,  When  the  Ist  Brigade  le'i; 
the  DAK  TO  area  a  Letter  of  Agx'^eement  between  CG,  IFFORCEV  and  CG,  II  Corptf 
gave  responsibility  for  security  of  QL-14N  north  of  KONTUM  to  CO,  24th  STZ, 
Implementation  of  the  agreement  was  effected  in  an  orderly  and  professional 
manner.  Colonel  Lien,  CO,  ,24th  STZ,  complied  with  every  facet  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  displayed  an  aggressive  spirit  for  meeting  any  threat  in  his  new 
area  of  operation ,  Concurrently  a  combined  search  and  destroy  operation 
was  initiated  in  the  area  west  of  BUON  BIECH  with  old.aents  of  the  3d  Brigade 
and  the  2d  ARVN  Ranger  Group,  Cooixiination  between  the  two  vinits  throughout 
the  entire  operation  was  excellent, 

(7)  The  landmark  operation  in  the  "Vietnamization  Program"  occurred 
in  May  1969  when  the  24th  STZ  responded  to  an  NVA  threat  aminst  BEN  HET/ 

DAK  TO,  The  4th  Infantry  Division  deployed  one  battalion  (3-12  Inf)  and 
one  task  force  (1-14  Inf  (-))  to  relievo  ARVN  units  in  the  PIEIKU  Defense 
Complex  so  that  they  could  be  employed  at  BEN  HET/DAK  TO,  and  the  Division 
stood  ready  *^0  reinforce  the  24th  STZ  if  necessary.  Subsequently,  during 
the  period  l-'>23  July,  2d  Battalion,  35th  Infantry  was  sent  to  BAN  ME  THDOT 
where  it  conducted  combined  opei'ations  with  the  Sth  ARVN  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiment,  These  operations  were  successful  and  permitted  the  53d  ARVN 
Regiment  to  displace  from  BAN  ME  THUOT  to  BEN  HET.AiAK  TO  to  reinforce  the 
24th  STZ,  One  air  cavalry  troop  (A/7-17)  was  deployed  by  the  4th  Infantry 
Division  to  support  the  operation,  but  no  ground  reinforcement  was  requested. 
The  defense  of  BEN  HET/DAK  TO,  therefoire,  was  essentially  an  ARVN  operation | 
and  the  24th  STZ  demonstrated  its  ability  to  respond  aggressively  and 
offensively  against  a  substantial  NVA  main  force  threat, 

(8)  4th  Infantry  Division  commanders  continue  to  develop  closer 
relationships  with  CIDG  forces  in  their  areas  and  are  habitually  integrating 
CIDG  operations  into  their  own?  thus  significantly  adding  to  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  each.  As  an  example,  there  were  32  such  operations  conducted 
driring  the  month  of  Aiigust  1969  o  In  addition,  CIDG  artillery  personnel  were 
trained  by  Division  Artillery  at  the  DIKJ  CO,  FLEI  MRONG,  POIEI  KIENG,  and 
TIEU  ATAR  CIDG  Camps  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1969. 

(9)  Relations  with  Province  and  District  authorities  continue  to  be 
excellent,  and  combined  operations  with  Regional  and  Popular  Force  units 
are  regular  events  throu^out  the  Division  area  of  operation  .  There  were 
55  such  operations  during  August  1969.  The  4th  Infantry  Division  trains 
RF/PF  units  during  these  operations  and,  in  addition,  conducts  an  YtF/PF 
Leadership  School  at  Camp  Enari,  Facilities  for  this  school,  in  terms  of 
classrocau/billet  facilities  and  Instructional  methods,  have  improved  greatly 
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during  1969  and  receive  continued  emphaais  from  the  Coiansuiding  General,  In 
the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  208  personnel  have  received  instruction 
and  graduated  from  the  school.  Also,  during  the  month  of  June,  12  ARVN 
personnel  completed  two  weeks  of  instruction  at  Camp  Enari  in  Civic  Action 
and  are  now  jd-oneers  in  the  joint  CA  effort.  This  latter  program  is  of 
great  importance  in  that  it  marks  the  first  step  in  transferring  CA 
responsibility  from  US  to  VIETNAMESE  resotirces. 

d.  Prognosis 

4th  Infantry  Division  operations  in  support  of  the  Single  Vlar  auid 
Vietnamization  Programs  incroaaed  in  number  and  in  scope  during  the  past 
year.  As  a  result  of  repeated  success,  tre  VIETNAMESE  have  sho\m  steadily 
incraabing  acceptance  and  enthusiasm  for  the  programs.  Two  aspects  of  these 
programs  of  particular  significance  are  the  training  in  hard  skills  of 
VIETI'I/'JIESE  personnel,  and  the  increasing  willingness  of  VIETNAMESE  headouari-ersi 
to  initiate,  plan,  and  control  opeorations  with  VIETNAMESE  forces  in  the  primarjl 
role  wfiile  US  forces  support. 
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U.  (c)  CIVIL  trytas 

The  4th  Inrantry  Dlrlelon  has  dereloped  a  highly  succeaaful  Clrll 
Affaire  Program.  The  DlTislon  effectlrely  coaebinee  CItIc  Action  and 
Peyohologloal  Operations  to  aoooapllsh  our  prijaary  goal  which  is  to 
create  an  enrironnent  in  which  the  Goremnent  of  South  VIETNAM  can 
flourish  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  To  this  end,  the  4th  Infantry 
DlTision  CItU  Affairs  aotiYitles  are  based  on  the  following  objectlres: 
win  the  confidence  of  the  people;  strengthen  and  support  the  OoTenmunt 
of  South  VIETNAM;  provide  eeourlty  to  the  oivll  population;  deny  the 
eneny  the  support  of  the  oiril  population  and  its  resources;  and  Imprure 
the  general  economy,  health,  and  education  of  the  population.  The  Division 
Civil  Affairs  Program  eiiphaslzed  the  "self-help”  approach  to  each  of  these 
stated  objectives.  It  is  essential  that  the  people  be  personally  involved 
and  wholeheartedly  oonnitted  to  each  project.  They  must  be  convinced 
that  they  can  favorably  influence  the  futxire  through  their  own  efforts. 

All  Division  eivjJL  affairs  activities  are  pursued  in  a  manner  that  will 
bring  the  civilian  population  closer  to  thel  government.  Demonstrated 
wlllingnesa  and  ability  by  the  Ooremment  ol  VIZTMAM  to  assist  the  people 
in  improving  their  way  of  life  inevitably  increases  public  comBitment  to 
the  Qovemment. 

a.  Village  Consolldn^tion 

(1)  In  July  1967*  a  program  to  consolidate  hamlets  in  the  TACR  into 
larga  villages  was  staztsd.  The  first  of  these  consolidations  appeared 
at  the  base  of  CHI  TEH  Mountain,  at  AR  844375*  The  Division  provided 
security  and  transportation  to  the  villagers  and  entire  hamlets  wbre 
relocated.  Those  relocations  were  voluntaiy  with  the  joint  approval  of  the 
hamlet  chiefs,  who  selected  the  location  for  the  consolidation »  In  November 
1968,  fotir  consolidations  were  established  craaposed  of  18  hamlets,  and  fotir 
additional  consolidations  wore  in  progress ,  Currently,  there  are  12  con¬ 
solidations  and  19  hamlets  within  the  TACR.  Sy  April  1,  1969^  over  14>000 
M0NTAGNABD6  had  been  relocated  in  consolidated  villages. 

(2)  Results'  of  the  hamlet  consolidation  program  were  twofold:  first, 
considerable  area  was  cleared  for  defensive  artillery  fire;  and  second, 

the  villagers  were  able  to  enjoy  freedom  from  enemy  intimidation.  Additionally, 
Division  civic  action  personnel  moved  into  the  consolidation  to  aid  In  the 
upgrading  of  the  social  and  economic  levels  of  these  people.  GVN  district 
and  porovlnce  officials  began  to  introduce  programs  into  the  villages  desi.gndd 
to  bring  the  villagers  into  contact  with  the,  various  agencies  of  the  GvNo 
Village  elections  wer«  held  and  a  chief  was  elected  and  placed  on  the  dib'/.r 
payroll o 

(3)  Vil.lag6  defense  forces  were  established  in  11  consolidations. 

These  pbrsonnel,  all  volxmteers,  have  been  armed  and  trained  by  GVN  and 
have  pt'wven  themselves  able  to  defend  their  villages  on  several  occasions. 

(4)  To  augment  the  Division’s  efforts  to  upgrade  the  educational 
level  of  the  people  within  the  consolidated  villages,  the  aid  of  the  GVN 
was  solicited  and  received.  Schools  were  built  by  the  people  in  each 
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conaolldation  and  teachero  w«r«  provided  by  GVN.  Currently  claesroom 
Instruction  Is  being  carried  on  In  all  12  consolidations,  thus  reducing 
Illiteracy  among  the  residents  of  these  Tillages. 

(5)  In  July  1969,  a  group  of  ARVN  NCO's  complotod  a  thirje  week 
civic  action  training  program  at  II  Corpe  Headquarters  in  FlflKU.  These 
NCO's  were  assigned  to  all  levels  of  the  Iiivision's  Civic  Action  Program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  the  departure  of  the  Division  from  the  Highlands, 
these  NCO's  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  AJRVN  Civic  Action  Program.  The 
NCO's  have  adapted  well  to  their  new  environments  and  have  actively  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  work  of  the  units  to  which  assigned. 

(6)  GVN  involvement  in  the  contiolldated  villages  in  the  TACR  has 
been  further  evidenced  by  the  introduction  of  Revolutionary  Development 
(RD)  Cadre  into  the  villages.  Thsse  cadre  insti’uct  the  villagers  on 
methods  of  sanitation,  hygiene,  and  other  subjects  which  are  beneficial 
to  the  development  of  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  assist  In  winning 
the  jjeople  over  to  the  GVR. 

(7)  Advantages  of  the  Village  Consolidation  Program.  The  advantages 
of  the  village  consolidation  program  were  itnany.  First  and  foremost,  the 
residents  of  the  hamlets  coulc’  start  a  new  life  free  from  enemy  intimidation. 
Hoxvever,  there  were  several  additional  benefits  derived  from  this  pjrogram. 

(a)  Prior  to  the  consolidation  program,  there  were  in  excess  of  80 
detached  hamlets  idthln  the  boundary  of  the  TACR.  These  hamlets  were 
remote,  and  often  difficult  to  reach.  Consequently,  the  jjeople  were 
separated  from  the  GfTN,  and  often  the  CA  .teams  wore 'spread  thin,  each 
team  covering  In  excess  of  three  hamlets,  and  often  as  many  as  five.  Civic 
action  projects  were,  of  necessity,  limited  to  high  Impact  projects  that 
could  be  completed  in  a  relatively  short  pjeriod  of  time.  The  consolidated 
vxllago  brou^t  a  stabilized  and  effective  civic  action  program  to  the 
pjeople. 

(b)  After  the  consolidation  program  was  initiated  the  Division's  civic 
action  teams  were  able  to  spiend  a  majority  of  their  time  aiding  the  villagers 
in  projects  of  long-term  sigaificance.  Health,  education,  construction,  and 
economic  development  projects  were  initiated  and  continui^  medical  care  was 
able  to  be  provided. 

(c)  Perhaps  the  most  significant  benefit  of  the  consolidation  parogram 
was  the  introduction  of  (WM  officials  Hid  ^xigrams  into  the  development  of 
the  villages.  No  longer  located  in  remote  areas,  villages  soon  attained  the 
necessary  recognition  to  qaalify  for  GVN  support  in  areas  such  as  education, 
health,  political  development,  and  security. 

(8)  Disadvantages  of  Village  Consolidation.  The  disadvantages  of  the 
consolidation  program  were  few.  Possibly  the  most  eignlfieant  problem  was 
shortage  of  available  rice.  increased  ]^pdIation  density  placed  a 
greater  demand  on  available  land.  The  shortage  of  rice  caused  some  dis- 
grantlemsnt  among  the  Nontagnards  and  additional  food  had  to  be  obtained 
through  GVN  agencies.  It  is  anticipated,  though,  that  the  introduction  of 
two  new  high  yield  species  of  rice,  fruit  trees,  and  improved  agricultural 
techniques  will  resolve  this  problem  in  the  very  near  future. 
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(9)  Pre-consoLidation  rianniiiK.  At  tho  oneot  of  t)io  conoolidation 
progrciiiiy  a  means  to  achieve  the  cooperation  of  tho  people  in  this  program 
vfas  sou^t.  Studies  of  various  altepi^atives  revealed  that  the  peop>le 
should  select  a  location  for  the  new  consolidation,  and  that  the  bite 
selected  should  bo  near  enough  to  their  original  home  tliat  they  would  be 
able  to  continue  to  cultivate  their  ancestral  lands.  The  hamlet  chiefs 
agreed  on  village  layout  and  a  jilan  for  tho  move  was  agreed  upon 

(10)  Division  Supiwrt  Rendered.  Division  support  to  the  villages 
moving  into  consolidations  was  security  and  transportation.  Houses  were 
entirely  dismantled,  and  the  aides,  floors,  and  roofs  along  with  personal 
belongings  were  trucked  to  the  new  location.  Security  forces  were  placed 
in  the  ai^a  to  protect  the  people  from  enemy  liarassment.  After  the  con¬ 
solidations  wore  established  and  secured,  Wvision  support.  v;on8isted  of 
tho  resident  civic  action  team,  usually  a  force  of  about  ’2  men,  who 
established  a  small  compound  in  the  village  and  provided  for  security  of 
the  villagers. 

(11)  Post-consolidation  Activities.  Nu.tiirally,  the  greatest  strides 
in  the  Division's  civic  action  program  Were  made  subsequent  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  hamleta.  A  chain  of  events,  well  programmed,  and  closely 
monitored  led  to  vast  improvements  in  the  standards  of  living  of  these 
people. 

(a)  The  first  consideration  was  to  provide  the  residents  of  these 
villages  with  security  from  enemy  recruiting  and  terrorism.  Initially, 
a  perimeter  was  established  and  fencing  was  raised  around  the  village. 
Although  this  initial  effort  was  minimal,  it  was  the  first  step  in  denying 
the  enemy  the  resources  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  tne  people 
and  their  food. 

1  After  the  village  was  fortified,  a  civic  action  team  moved  into 
the  village  to  provide  initial  security  to  the  people.  Artillery  Defensive- 
Targets  were  plotted  and  confirmed  around  the  villages. 

2  Personnel  were  recruited  to  form  a  voluntary  Peoples*  Self  Defense 
Force  within  the  village .  The  PSDF  was  trained  and  weapons  were  provided 
by  the  district.  These  weapons  raiiged  from  the  MI6  to  the  shotgun.  As 
allocations  were  received,  village  PSDF  members  were  recruited  into  the 
Popular  Forces  and  were  given  formal  training  and  upgraded  weapons. 

2,  To  date,  11  of  the  consolidated  villages  have  PSDF  cuTIuGCl  and 
employed  on  the  village  perimeters,  and  six  of  the  villages  have  PF  eleme  cs 
in  residence  or  on  duty  during  hours  of  darioiess.  On  several  occasions, 
these  seciirity  elements  have  proven  themselves  capable  of  repul^dng  enemy 
attempts  to  breach  the  perimeter, 

<  i)  Along  with  village  secxirity  requirements  the  establishment  of  a 
resident  civic  action  teem  was  considered  of  primary  importance.  This 
team,  composed  of  approximately  12  men,  took  up  residence  in  the  village, 
becoming  an  integral,  but  inconspicuous  part  of  the  village  society.  This 
concept  has  proven  extremely  successful  in  gainihg  the  support  of  the 
people  because  the  team  endures  many  of  the  same  hardships  as  the  people. 
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Oiie  of  the  primary  advantagce  of  tills  concept  Is  the  presence  of  the 
team  rogardlesa  of  weather  or  enemy  activity.  Projecta  of  long-range 
scope  could  be  accomplished  and  participation  by  the  people  was 
encouraged. 

(12)  Village  elections  were  considered  an  integral  jiart.  of  the 
estabiisjhment  of  the  democratic  {ji'ocese  in  the  newly  conoolidatei  villages. 

A  village  chief  was  elected  by  popular  vote  under  the  supervision  of  the 
GVN  and  once  elected,  became  a  governmental  representative  paid  by  the 
district  government.  He  further  represented  the  village  when  soliciting 
materials  from  GVN,  and  supervised  the  administration  of  the  village 
council  of  which  he  is  the  chairman. 

(13)  As  soon  as  the  hamlets  were  moved,  long-range  projects  were 
3t.ii'ted  in  the  consolidation.  These  projects  may  be  subdivided  into  the 
following  general  categories:  construction,  agriculture,  health,  animal 
husbandry,,  and  educational  devolopiaent, 

(^.)  Initially,  construction  projects  were  oriented  towards  improvement 
of  village  security  and  providing  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  people. 

The  perimeter  was  built,  using  the  materials  available  from  GVN  and  Division 
lesources.  A  village  labor  force  was  assembled  to  do  the  actual  work  under 
the  close  supervision  of  IB  personnel.  Bunkers  were  built  on  the  perimeter 
and  access  gates  to  the  village  were  built  as  directed  by  the  chief.  As 
the  perimeter  was  being  established,  other  memberB  of  the  CA  team  were 
supervising  the  construction  of  a  MEBCAP  shelter,  a  waterpoint  (spillway), 
or  one  of  several  other  projects  needed  by  the  people. 

(b)  After  the  initial  needs  of  the  people  were  met,  construction 
projects  were  initiated  which  were  geared  to  the  improvement  of  existing 
facilities  to  improve  the  health,  sanitation,  and  education  of  t.he  people. 
Usually  one  of  the  first  projects  was  the  establishmlMit  of  a  full  size 
dispensary.  Once  again,  the  people  were  enjoined  to  provide  the  labor 
under  the  sujjervlsion  of  the  CA  team.  By  utilizing  local  labor,  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  "self-help”  concept  and  the  villagers  learned  to  work 
with  tools  and  materials  with  which  they  were  not  familiar.  Pride  in 

the  ccfflipletion  of  these  many  construction  projects  was  evident  and  village 
ceremonies  were  held  to  mark  the  completion  of  these  projects. 

(c)  One  other  significant  construction  project  was  the  establishment 
of  a  council  house  in  the  village.  The  council  house  was  constructed  of 
native  materials  and  is  the  seat  of  the  village  government.  Here  the 
chief  and  elders  gather  to  discuss  village  projects  and  problems, 

(<’)  Additional  projects  Included  the  construction  of  a  school,  roads 
and  bridges,  fences  around  the  houses,  and  cattle  and  pig  pens.  As  with 
other  projerts,  these  were  based  on  the  "self-help”  principLe  and  the  use 
of  new  mate:  ...als  and  tools  was  taught  to  the  villagers  by  the  CA  team. 

Chiefs  were  encotiraged  to  evaluate  village  needs  and  determine  which  projects 
they  desired  to  implement, 

(e)  The  Division  has  also  conducted  an  extensive  program  to  improve 
the  agricultural  techniques  and  diet  of  the  people, 
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1  In  July  &nd  Augiutt  l%y*  10, (XX)  trooB  of  oix  varieties  were 

provided  by  the  GVN  foi-  gratie  dintribuiion  to  the  InhabitantB  of  the 
consolidated  vllljigoo  of  the  TAOR.  The  people  were  given  Inetructlon  in 
the  planting  and  care  of  the  trees.  Wlien  these  bear  fruit,  they  will 
provide  a  supplement  to  the  diet,  and  a  moans  of  further  developing 
economic  indepondonce , 

2  In  several  villages  of  the  TAdt,  experimental  gardens  have  been 
established.  Seeds  have  been  obtained  from  GVH  and  distributed  to  the 
villages.  Gardening  techniquee  have  boon  introduced  ajid  the  peojle  have 
been  encouraged  to  maintain  individual  plots.  As  well  ae  poviding 
vegetables  to  complement  the  diet  of  tiie  people,  this  project  is  the 
wherewithall  to  determine  which  vegetables  will  flourish  in  the  Highlands. 

2.  In  order  to  provide  protein  to  the  diet  of  the  MONTAGNARD,  fishpondsi 
have  been  constructed  in  the  villages  of  the  TACR.  Tliooe  ponds  were  con- 
stiUicted  adjacent  to  the  villaga  waterpoLnt,  and  fertili7>ation  techiriquos 
were  taught  to  the  MCKTAGNAIUB  „  GVN  has  piv  /Mc'd  fingerlings  to  stock 
the  ponds,  and  itSs  anticipated  that  the  fish  will  also  prove  to  be  an 
additional  means  to  develop  the  economy  of  the  people. 

( f)  Health  and  sanitation  projects  have  also  been  initiated  by  the 
CA  teams  residing  in  the  villages.  These  projects  included  the  building 
of  latrines,  clean-up  pi’Ogrems  in  the  villages,  sanitation,  innoc olations 
against  disease,  and  liygieno  training.  These  projects  were  closely 
monitored  by  Division  medical  personnel  to  ensure  that  programs  were 
completo  and  high  standards  were  maintained, 

( g)  Animal  husbandry  projects  were  carried  out  in  the  villages  to 
improve  the  health  of  cattle  and  livestock.  Innoculations  were  administered 
and  livestock  was  sprayed  for  ticks  and  lice.  Cattle  pens  were  built  to 
keep  the  cattle  from  roaming  freely  through  the  villages.  Although  villageifis 
regarded  some  projects  with  skepticism,  they  soon  realized  the  need  for  and 
benefits  of  the  projects  and  cooperated  wholeheartedly. 

(h)  Educational  programs  were  developed  in  the  consolidations.  As 
the  villages  were  deemed  secure,  schools  were  built  and  members  of  the 
CA  teams  functioned  as  part-time  teachers.  Although  there  was  a  language 
problem,  interpreters  were  able  to  provide  the  necessary  translations  of 
the  lessons.  In  several  villages,  a  teacher  was  sought  within  the  village, 
was  hired,  and  was  paid  by  the  Division  Chaplain's  Fund.  In  August  1969, 
teachers  were  licensed  by  the  G7N  aiid  assigiied  to  teach  at  these  schools . 
These  teachers  were  placed  on  the  GVH  payroll.  Currently,  each  consolidati<an 
has  a  school,  and  a  certified  teacher  furnished  by  G7N. 

(14)  Due  to  the  prevalent  attitudes  concerning  the  MONTAGNARD,  his 
remoteness  from  the  VIE3!NAMESE  population  centers,  and  his  self-sufHciency^ 
there  ware  few  attempts  made  to  Increase  his  economic  stemdards.  To  over¬ 
come  this,  several  of  the  Division’s  projects  have  been  geared  to  have  a 
secondary  result,  the  ability  to  market  commodities  in  excess  of  their 
needs.  In  two  villages,  anall  VIETNAHBSE-operated  stores  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  introduce  monetary  trade  into  the  village.  Although  marketable 
items  at  present  consist  mostly  of  artifacts,,  the' increase  in  the  rice 
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liarvest  from  th«  Introduotlon  of  IR-5  and  two  newly  developed  high 

yield  varieties,  and  the  fish  f’^om  the  village  ponds  should  prove  marketable 
in  the  next  6  to  12  months.  ugotiationo  are  currently  underway  to  acquire 
stall  space  In  the  FU  XU  market  for  the  sale  of  comaodities  and  artifacts 
by  the  MONTAGNARIB. 

(a)  As  in  many  p&rta  of  the  Republic  of  VD5TNAM,  the  *Hiracle  Rices" 
IR-5  and  IR-8,  wore  introduced  into  the  BAHNE31  and  JA^I  villages  in  the 
vicinity  of  Camp  Knarl  during  1969.  What  is  unique  in  the  4th  Division's 
prograB  ie  the  meticulous  collection  of  data  on  each  individual  plot  as 
well  as  the  project  as  a  whole,  and  the  gradual,  stop  by  step  approach 

to  Introducing  improved  agricultural  techniques  to  the  two  HONTAGNARD 
tribes  involved.  The  pilot  plots  now  under  cultivation  are  being  used  as 
a  training  vehicle  to  show  the  tid.besraen  the  advaT.tages  of  both  the  now 
techniques  as  well  as  the  IR-5/IR-8  seed  varieties.  Those  pilot  plots  are 
located  among  fields  under  cultivation  using  traditional  techniques  and 
seed  veu’ieties.  Since  the  IR-5/IR-8  plots  will  be  ready  to  harvest  throe 
or  four  weeks  prior  to  the  surrounding  fields,  t'  yi'oblcm  of  collecting 
the  villagers  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  Improvod  seed  and  methods 
will  be  greatly  eased.  This  year's  crop  will  be  entrusted  to  the  village 
and  hamlet  chiefs  as  seed  rice  for  next  yoaa’'s  planting.  Thus,  the  program 
will  extend  over  an  eighteen  month  period  befort  any  significant  increase  in 
total  production  Is  realized.  However,  the  long  term  benefits,  both  economic 
and  educational,  shotd-d  this  program  succeed-are  tremendous,  and  well  worth 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  made  to  plan,  organize,  and  monitor  the 
program.  Initial  planning  and  organizir.g  was  begun  in  February  1969,  and 
the  program  has  enjoyed  the  active  support  of  the  comnand  since  that  time. 
Through  this  program  we  hope  to  deny  the  enemy  one  of  his  most  fertile 
areas  of  exploitation  —  hvmgor  —  ai»d  ths  resulting  estrangement  from  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  VIETNAM. 

(b)  Primitive  egidculttiral  techniques  and  tools  have  historically 
liiklted  the  agrlciiltural.  activity  of  the  Midland  tribes.  Even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  the  output  of  food  staples  has  been  at  mere 
subsistence  levels.  When  the  Hamlet  Consolidation  Program  in  the  4th 
Infantry  Dlv-ision's  TACR  was  executed.  It  increased  the  per  capita  demand 
on  the  available  rice  fields.  Traditional  rice  varieties  and  agricultural 
methods  offered  the  H0INTAGNARD6  nothing  except  near  starvation  and  the 
dispaii'j,  rosentmont,  and  eventual  tunnoll  that  follows.  The  so-called 
"Miracle"  species  of  rice  hi,5re  a  yield  per  acre  potential  at  leAst  three 
times  that  of  those  varieties  currently  under  cultivation  in  the  PIECKU 
area.  Since  rice  is  the  dietary  staple  of  the  local  population,  the 
econcsnic  potential  of  widespread  cultivation  of  IK-5  and/or  IR-3  is 
tremendous. 

(c)  Initially  coordination  was  effected  with  CORDS,  the  Ministry  of 
Ethnic  Minorities,  and  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  USAID,  and  the  International 
Rice  Research  Institiite  in  MAI^IIA.  From  these  sources  came  the  necessary 
technical  information  and  resources  to  initiate  a  pilot  pirogram.  Agencies 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  viitflNAM  supplied  the  seed  rice  and 
fertilizers.  Valuable  background  and  technical  advice  arrived  from  the 
Rice  Institute,  and  USAID  furnished  detailed,  sequential  guidance  in  the 
raising  of  Miracle  Rice,  The  program  for  CT  1969  purposely  Involved  a 
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limited  amount  of  land.  Ten  of  twelve  consolidated  villages  in  the  4th 
Divisioii's  TAOR  established  small  1R-5/1R-8  plots.  Tlie  total  area  put 
under  cultivation  is  approximately  one  hectare,  the  majority  of  it  being 
planted  in  lR-5.  By  keeping  the  plots  snail  two  important  benefits  were 
accrued.  First,  the  individual  plots  could  be  closely  and  continuously 
monitored.  Trouble  spots  could  be  quickly  analyzed  and  treated.  Also, 
in  the  case  of  failure,  the  economic  effects  on  the  village  would  be 
minimal.  Through  meetings  and  discussion  with  village  leaders  and 
Inhabitants,  the  program  was  made  known  to  the  people,  and  those 
individuals  willing  to  innovate  were  found  and  brought  voluntarily  into 
the  program.  The  real  success  of, the  program  is  dependent  on  the  yields 
of  the  pilot  fields.  Should  these  fields  succeed  the  more  innovative  of 
the  MONTAGNARDS  will  hopefully  devote  a  significant  portion  of  the  village 
fields  to  IR-5  and  IR-8  next  year.  If  this  happens,  the  program  should 
sell  itself. 

(d)  There  was  a  moderate  amount  of  initial  resistance  and  numerous 
"Doubting  Toms"  among  the  MONTAGNARD  villagers  to  some  of  the  techniques 
being  introduced  including  use  of  st^ed  beds,  transplanting,  row  planting, 
use  of  insecticides  --  in  short  a  whole  new  methodology  of  cultivation. 
However,  this  resistance  was  less  than  anticipated  and  proved  to  be  only 
a  minor  problem  with  the  pilot  plots  under  cultivation. 

(e)  Given  some  luck  --  particularly  in  terms  of  favorable  weather 
and  few  insects  --  the  yield  may  well  be  four  times  that  of  surrounding 
fields. 

(15)  GVN  involvement  in  the  villages  of  the  TAOR  has  Increased 
rapidly.  Province  and  district  officials  have  taken  great  care  and 
interest  since  the  population  is  now  centralized.  Due  to  the  size  of 
the  villages,  they  now  qualify  for  GVN  RD  programs  and  village  self 
development  funds.  Frequent  visits  to  villages  by  GVN  representatives 
are  common  occurrences.  In  addition  RD  Cadre  have  been  assigned  in 
four  villages  and  PF  elements  have  been  recruited  and  trained  for  six 
villages.  As  funds  are  available,  these  programs  will  be  enlarged  to 
encompass  the  entire  TAOR. 

b.  Civic  Action. 

Division  Civic  Action  teams  have  participated  in  aggressive  programs 
in  both  the  forward  areas  and  the  TAOR. 

(1)  Forward  Area  Civic  Action. 

In  the  forward  area,  CA  Leams  are  employed  daily  in  support  of 
tactical  operations.  Due  to  the  constant  shifting  of  units,  activities 
must  be  limited  to  MEDCAP's;  short  term,  high  Impact  projects;  and 
face-to-face  psychological  operations. 

(a)  The  largest  forward  area  program  is  centered  in  the  AN  KHE  area, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Can^  Radc.iff.  The  1st  Brigade  has  in  excess  of  10 
teams  participating  in  civic  action  on  a  daily  basis.  Since  this  is  a 
well  defined,  semipermanent  installation,  and  involves  a  large  population 
center,  projects  are  more  permanent  in  nature.  On  a  daily  basis  the 
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lot  Brigade  treats  approxlmatelgr  2,000  patients  under  the  Medical  Civic 
Action  Program.  In  addition,  they  provide  support  to  the  AN  TUC  Dispensary, 
a  large,  well  equipped  district  health  center  in  AN  Kiffl. 

>-)  Until  mid-September,  the  2d  Brigade's  Civic  Action  Program  was 
centered  in  KONTUM  Province,  In  this  area  of  operatlon|»i  the«  were  no 
major  population  centers.  The  hamlets  wore  remotely  located  and  the 
majority  of  the  population  was  MONTAGNARD.  2d  Brigade  activities 
included  tho  Medical  Civic  Action  Program  and  projects  of  high'  impact 
and  relatively  short  duration.  They  further  engaged  in  PSYOP  during  the 
conduct  of  civic  action  activities, 

Vc)  Tho  3d  Brigade  is  centered  in  the  area  with  the  least  population. 
Civic  action  activities  are  more  piormanent,  and  projects  in  the  villages 
are  of  long  term  nature.  Duo  to  the  psroximity  of  tho  THANH  AN  Distirict 
Headquarters,  GVN  support  is  sought  and  received  on  a  relatively  large 
scale o 

(i)  The  purpose  of  the  forward  area  CA  program  is  to  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  poople,  encourage  their  support  of  the  G7N,  and  discourage 
their  support  of  enemy  activities. by  providing  iiU.uaation  on  changes  in 
enemy  situation,  caches,  and  movement  of  enemy  units. 

(e)  Statistical  Sunmary  of  Civic  Action  Activities,  The  following 
data  pxrovidea  information  on  the  Division's  Civic  Action  Program  during 
the  period  1  December  1968  through  31  August  1969: 

\  x)  The  civic  action  teams  of  the  Division  have  spjent  57*993  man- 
daya  (10  hour  days)  engaged  in  civic  action  activities, 

(;,?)  Commodities  distributed  have  had  a  pdaster  value  of  18,071,127$VN, 

(?)  The  Division  has  expjended  801,656$VN  fr<»r  the  US^WMAP  Civic 
Action/PSYWAR  Imprest  Fund  in  auppurt  of  civic  action  projects. 

(4)  The  Division  has  conducted  23^  of  all  civic  action  activities 
in  conjunction  with  other  FWMAF,  5.85^  in  conjunction  with  KVNAF,  and 
lo355f  with  US  civilian  voluntary  agencies,  83.685C  of  all  projects  wore 
conducted  with  the  pieopiLe  under  the  "self-help"  program. 


(5)  The  breakout  of  the  Civic  Action  Program  shows  Division 
purtlcipjation  In  the  following  areas: 


»  Economic  Development.  Includes  agriculture,  Man-Days 
fisnerles,  markets,  cotteige  industries,  and  other 
activities  Involving  inroduction  and  dirbriboblon  of 
pirodacts,  6,320 

b  Educition,  Includes  all  activities 
involving  the  increase  and  inprovement  of 
school  facilities  and  classroom  or  other  group 
instruction,  4*284 


c  Social  Welfare,  Includes  all  assistance 
to  hospitals,  refugees,  exchanges,  religious 
organizations  and  other  institutions,  groupm, 
or  individuals. 
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19,710 


|VN 

2, 04 '“,886 


1,383,788 


6,441,968 
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d  Tranaportation.  Includea  all 
aotivitlea  that  Improva  or  Increase  modea 
of  tranaportation,  e.g.,  roa.da,  bridgea,  and 

waterwaja.  2,401  1,246,392 

e  The  Olylalon  aaalated  an  average  of  14  achoola,  8  hoapltala/ 
dlapenaariea ,  2  orphanagea,  and  1  leper  colony  on  a  monthly  baala. 

f  Vfhile  participating  in  Civic  Action  aotivitlea,  Diviaion 
peraonnel  dlatrlbuted  the  foUoifing  quantitlea  of  coomodltiea  Hated: 

Food  76,603  Ibe. 

Clothing  24,830  Iba. 

Health  Iteaia  (aoap,  etc)  18,474  Iba-. 

g  Dlvleion  medical  peraonnel  treated  565,069  paraona  with  exceaa 
medical  auppllea  under  the  Medical  Civic  Action  Programa* 

c,  Paycholofd-cal  Operation. 

The  Diviaion 'a  Paychologieal  Operationa  Program  haa  been  conducted  in 
an  aggreasive  manner,  Diviaion  aaaeta  were  combined  with  aaaeta  of  Company  £, 
8th  PSYOP  Battalion;  9th  Special  Operationa  Squadron  (USAF);  GTN  agenciea; 
and  JU5PA0. 

(1)  TAOR  Paychologlcal  Operationa*  Ih  the  TAOR,  PSTOP  waa  uaed  to 
inatruct  the  people  and  gain  aolldarlty  for  GrTN.  Cultural  Drama  Teama 
from  FIZIKU  Province  and  Audio/Vlaual  Teama  ftm  Company  B,  8th  PSTOP 
Battalion  and  the  4th  Infantry  Diviaion  eupported  these  programa.  Posters 
and  leaflets  were  handed  out  to  the  villagers  during  the  visits*  TIS 

had  conatructed  an  "office"  in  each  of  the  consolidated  villages  and 
visits  each  village  an  average  of  once  each  wedk*  PSTOP  aaaeta  have  also 
been  used  to  support  elections  in  the  villages,  providing  information  on 
the  election,  and  inducing  the  villagers  to  cast  their  votes*  These 
programs  have  proved  effective  and  were  well  received  by  the  villagera. 

(2)  Forward  Area  Psychological  Oiierations*  The  majority  of  the 
Division's  PSTOP  Program  was  conducted  in  support  of  tactical  operations 
in  the  forward  areas.  Sach  brigade  has  a  PSTOP  Officer  and  an  organic 
loudspeaker  team  furnished  by  Company  6,  8th  PSTOP  Battalion,  Brigades 
reque^  their  own  leaflet  drope,  airborne  loudspeaker  broadcasts  and 
utilizes  ita  loudspeaker  aaaeta  on  the  ground  aa  detendned  by  the 
coomander. 

(3)  Paychologlcal  Operationa  Aaaeta*  PSTOP  aaaeta  available  to  or 
attached  to  the  Division  are: 

(a)  0d»  Audiovisual  Team  composed  of  a  team  leader  Trtm  the  4th 
Infantzy  Division,  a  team  manber  from  Company  B,  dth  PSTOP  Battalion  and 
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a  Kit  Careon  Scout.  This  team  la  organic  to  the  G5  Office  and  la  moved 
aa  required  within  the  Dlvlalon'a  area  of  operatlona.  The  team  la  uaed 
to  ahow  movlea  and  make  appeala  to  the  Inhabltanta  of  vlllagea  and  hamleta 
In  forward  areaa  to  euppoi*t  the  cauae  of  the  GVN  and  report  enaiqr  actlvitiea 
to  US  or  AHVN  forcea.  While  on  a  mlaalon,  the  hamlet  and  team  ai*e  provided 
aecur*ity  by  the  vmit  being  supported  and  the  villagers  have  the  freedom  to 
attend  theae  preaentatlona  without  fear  of  enemy  haraaament  or  Intimidation. 

(b)  Tuo  additional  Audlo/Vlaual  Teams  are  available  to  the  Division 
from  Company  B,  dth  PSIOP  Battalion.  One  team  la  attached  to  the  PIJtTKU 
Province  Headquarters  and  one  la  attached  to  the  KONTUM  Province  Headquarters. 
Theae  teams,  although  In  direct  support  of  the  Province  Chiefs,  may  be  used 
by  the  Division  on  an  on-call  basis. 

(c)  Three  ground  Loudspeaker  Teams  are  attached  to  the  Division  from 
Company  B,  8th  PSTOP  Battalion.  Those  teams  are  attached  to  the  Brigade 
PSYOP  Officer  whore  they  are  used  in  support  of  tactical  operations. 

Their  effectiveness  to  provide  PSYOP  support  dur?  >  contacts,  has  induced 
several  enemy  soldiers  to  return  to  the  GVN  under  the  auspices  of  the  CHIEU 
HOI  Program.  A  partlcxilarly  effective  method  of  employment  is  during 
cordon  and  search  op>erationo  whore  they  can  appeal  to  the  calmness  of  the 
people.  Instruct  them  on  the  required  conduct,  and  explain  to  them  the 
programs  of  the  GTN. 

(d)  Leaflets  and  tapes  for  PSYOP  missions  are  provided  by  Company  B, 

dth  P^OP  Battalion  and  JUSPAO.  Company  B  has  ah  extensive  printing  capability 
and  produces  the  bulk  of  the  Division's  leaflets.  They  also  stock  national 
leaflets  \diich  are  provided  on  request.  Propaganda  developuont  personnel 
from  Company  B  and  the  20th  POLHAR  Battalion  evaluate  Division  leaflets  and 
insure  that  GVN  policy  with  regard  to  propaganda  is  followed. 

(e)  Leaflet  drojjs  and  airborne  tape/speaker  missions  are  flown  by 
the  9th  Special  Operations  Squadron  using  0-2B  and  C47  aircraft.  Preplans 
are  provided  by  the  Division  on  a  daily  basis  and  quick  reaction  missions 
may  be  called  in  any  time. 

(f)  Cultural  Drama  Teams  from  PI351KU  Province  ai*e  programed  to  support 
the  Division.  These  teams  are  used  mostly  within  the  TAOR,  but  have  also 
been  used  in  support  of  operations  in  the  forward  areas.  These  teams 
present  music,  comedy,  skits,  and  short  plays  which  promulgate  the  GVN  cause 
as  well  as  entertain  the  people. 

(g)  Armed  Propaganda  Teams  from  the  Province  CHIEU  HOI  Center  have 
been  used  to  support  the  Division  PSYOP  Program,  These  people,  former 
enemy  who  rallied  to  the  GVN,  contact  families  of  enemy  soldiers  and 
explain  the  benefits  of  the  CHIEU  HOI  Program  "by  relating  their  personal 
experiences  s  enemy  soldiers  and  as  HOI  CHANH.  They  have  also  been  used 
in  support  o  elections.  These  teams  are  highly  mobile  and  well  armed 
vrhich  allows  th«ii  to  go  into  areas  normally  inaccessible  to  small  units. 

They  have  proven  to  be  extremely  effective  in  the  conduct  of  the  CHIEU 
HOI  Program. 
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‘  Th«  "Earljr  Word"  airborne  radlo/loudepeaker  eyAtoai  has  been 
employed  eucceoefully  by  Division  unite.  Thie  unique  eyetom  is  employed 
by  iar.it s  for  quick  reafition  appoale  to  onmf  aoldiere.  Tne  most  effective 
of  this  eyetem  is  the  exploitation  of  HOI  CHANH's  voices  Aleo^ 
beraus#  of  the  rapid  roeponse,  the  Political  Officer  is  denied  the  time 
to  cast  doubt  about  the  fate  of  the  rallier. 

(4)  Psychological  Operations  Campaigns 

(a)  Two  PSTOP  campaigns  hare  been  conducted  during  tho  montho  of 
August  and  September  1969  in  the  areas  along  Highway  flL  19E  and  '4L  14. 
These  intensive  face-to-face  PSYOP  campaigns  were  targeted  at  conteoted 
and  controlled  villages  and  haml.ets  and  were  programmed  to  reduce 

en<8tay  mining  incidents  and  interdiction  of  these  vitctl  lines  of  conmiml- 
catlor-o  Audlo/Visual  Teams,  leaflets  and  posters,  and  civic  action 
art .  were  combined  to  accomplioN  thtsse  missions.  VIS  participation 

Wdrt  '^olirited  and  receivedo  People  woro  encouraged  to  support  the  GVl?, 
deny  the  enemy  access  to  their  food  and  it  ’tiiig  of  th*ir  people,  and 
indmie  them  to  report  enemy  activity  to  GVh  or  IS/FWMAF  I'nits.  Resulie 
of  thb>-!  3  ptrograsia  are  already  starting  to  filter  in.  The  village  of 
KOI"  CliAJlA(l)  (BR  182529)  was  the  first  of  the  targeted  hiimlete  to  provide 
'M‘':.icreviy  result  8. 

{b}  Ofi  12  September  1969.  a  VC  District  Chief  aiid  five  mwabera  cO 
hiss  staff  visited  KON  CHARA  (l)  demanding  food  for  hio  trv5opi»o  Ht 
Insstructed  the  villagers  to  have  the  food  ready  in  two  hours  and  depaitoo 
the  village  o  On  his  rettim,  the  villagers  of  KON  CHAHA  (1)  overwhelmoa 
the  VC  force,  killing  the  VC  leader  and  capturing  his  people  t' iii 
wHiHpondc  Tho  village  was  presented  a  4th  Infantry  Division  Ceruaf.  .ate 
cf  Achievmnent  for  their  heroisao  Other  targeted  villages  have  alsc 
started  to  take  definite  action  to  curb  enemy  activity  anl  enemy  mining 
inciderAs  and  interdiction  of  these  routes  have  been  sharply  cuctailed. 

(5)  Statistical  Sunmary  of  Psychological  Operations  Attivi-f  . 

A  atanmary  of  PSTOP  activities  for  tho  period  1  December  1968  thr^.  agii 
1  September  1969  follows J 

(a)  Leaflet  Drops  (Monthly  Totals)  J 


Month 

Number  Dropped 

December 

79,004,000 

Jantsary 

75,239,000 

February 

66,640,000 

March 

70,832,000 

April 

65,230,000 
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Month 

Number  DroDoad 

May 

72,080,000 

87,740,000 

July 

67,940,000 

August 

67,940,000 

)  Airboma  Spaakar  Tlaa  (Mor^thly  Totals): 

Hoy  tilt 

Total  Hours 

Dacambar 

NVAL 

JinxMory 

64:15 

Fabmary 

t  .  :  : 

Msir'f'h 

33:35 

April 

47:50 

May 

57:39 

Jxma 

97:30 

J'iily 

67:35- . . 

August 

108:15 

i  Ground  Speaker  Tlaae  (Monthly  Totals) 

e 

• 

Idonth 

Total  Hours 

December 

NVAL 

January 

NVAL 

February 

NVAL 

MK^ch 

44:30 

April 

38:22 

50:10 

JUii'S 

90:15 

July 

104:15 

August 

240:13 
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((')  Mot1«  Time  and  Attendanaa  (Month}/  Totals): 


Month 

Total  Houre 

Attendance 

Decesher 

35:00 

10,100 

Januar/ 

51:00 

16,425 

February 

25:00 

6,267 

March 

33:35 

5,945 

April 

48:  AO 

14,160 

May 

61:36 

15,124 

June 

54:12 

15,419 

July 

74:10 

17,277 

Augost 

64:45 

18,033 

(7)  A  direct  result  of  the  Division's  Psychological  Operations 
it>n.ef;ted  in  the  following  figures  of  HOI  CHAHH'e: 

HOI  CHANI6 
}  Jan  69  -  18  Oct  69 

PIEIKU 

BPOl  DDIH 

KONTtM 

1  Jan  “  16  Aug 

290 

381 

189 

17  -  23  Aug 

6 

21 

lu 

24  “  30  Aug 

27 

21 

24 

31  Aug  =>  6  Sep 

23 

24 

3 

7  »  13  Sep 

8 

31 

5 

14  »  20  Sep 

18 

12 

i 

21-27  Sep 

1 

29 

0 

28  Sep  -  4  Oct 

16 

31 

0 

;  «  11  Oct 

18 

15 

0 

12  -  '  Oct 

TOTAL 

si 

161 

7^ 

_iL 

231  =  1,383 

A  Kit  Cajrson  Scout  Programo 

The  4th  Xofazitry  Dlvlelon  Is  also  a  participant  in  the  Kit  Carsou 
Scout  Program.  The  purpose  of  this  program  ie  to  hire  a  former  VC^IVA 
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to  perfom  m»  scouts  snd  guides  for  aaneuTor  units  of  the  Uth  Infantry 
Dialaiono  Scout's  experiences  ss  s  fomer  VC/llTl  snsblss  him  to 
detect  BlnsSy  booby-tmpe,  and  snssgr  positions  far  ahead  of  his  American 
comrades o  ITiis  fact  alone  has  savsd  manj  American  lives.  In  addition, 
IndividuAl  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle  by  Kit  Carson  Scouts  has 
brought  great,  credit  upon  themselves  and  their  compatriots.  The  Ath 
Infantry  Division  has  recosuonded  teo  Scouts  for  the  hi^iiest  valor 
amard  they  may  recsivo  the  Silver  Star.  Both  of  these  aeards  mere 
approved  by  UBARV. 

Statistical  Sxmaary,  December  196S  —  August  1969 


Numiier  of  employed  on  1  December  1966  77 

Iksmbei:  of  K.CS  recirulted  during  pertod  149 

llan'.bef  of  KCS  WlA  5 

of  KCS  KIA  4 

NukjBber  of  KCS  MIA  0 

t?urb«:r  of  KCS  AWOL  dxiring  period  32 

Kui«b«r  of  KCS  terminated  during  period  60 

Nissker  of  KCS  employed  on  31  August  1969  162 

•»  ARVN  Dependent  Housing 


(1)  On  6  December  1968,  a  meeting  eas  called  by  the  CG,  IFFV,  and 

A  plan  was  discussed  which  tasked  all  major  US  units  to  provide  materials 
and  technical  support  for  an  .MlVIi  dependent  housing  progremo  AHTS  units 
'iwirs  to  fa!'n:\sh  all  labor  and  perfom  all  construction  for  the  project. 
Katerialb  issued  ^?ere  to  be  salvage  or  excess  iiaterials«  The  4th  Infantry 
Division  was  tasked  to  support  the  42d  AKTN  Beginent,  the  3d  Armored 
Cavalry  Squadron,  and  the  2d  Ranger  Group. 

(2)  on  25  January  1969,  a  meeting  mas  called  again  by  the  CG,  IWV, 
and  housing  req;uirsments  were  established.  The  total  requirement  for 
"self^^ielp"  housing  for  Division  supported  units  wass 


UNIT 

7amily  Dhita 

42d  Segiment 

l,OoO 

2d  Banger  Group 

294 

3d  Armored  Cavalry 

250 

(a)  42d  IRVN  Regiment,  The  42d  Regiment  had  by  far  the  largest 

requirement  for  dependent  housing.  In  January  1969,  sites  were  selected 
at  PIZIKU,  KCOTIM,  and  TANK  CANH  for  the  constructiM  of  the  homees* 

The  sites  were  inspected  by  Division  representatives  to  insure  that 
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adaquAt«  drainage  axLated.  A  atandard  JOB  hollow-block  building  wae 
aeleotady  each  building  oontalning  10  family  unit  a.  During  the  sonth 
of  Januai7,  a  10  unit  building  waa  atartad.  On  14  Amdl  1%9,  the 
flrat  building  in  FIEIKU  waa  ocouplad.  9j  2  July  19o9»  two  10  unit 
buildings  had  been  oonpleted  by  the  let  Battalion.  Wien  the  unit 
was  movedy  the  buildings  were  allooated  to  a  PF  unit  in  PIZIKU.  In 
August  the  first  building  was  started  in  KCWTIM. 

(b)  2d  Ranger  Group.  The  dependent  housing  area  la  located 
adjf^'.ent  to  BUK  HO  Lake,  northeast  of  FIEIKU  City.  A  total  of  194 
imita  ‘.re  required  under  the  "self-help"  prograa.  The  goal  for  CT 
1969  waa  to  provide  materials  for  50  family  units,  tha  efid  of 
March,  two  biilldlngs  were  under  construotlo.i  A.s  construction  pro¬ 
gressed,  naterlals  were  made  available  so  that  construction  could 
continue  uninterrupted.  Durixig  April  1969,  two  additional  buildings 
were  started.  These  were  all  five  family  buildings,  however,  they 
were  modified  and  converted  to  the  standard  10  unit  buildings  in 
April.  In  June  a  third  10  unit  building  was  started  and  the  first 
building  was  complete  in  July.  Currently  there  are  22  completed 
units  and  work  is  progressing  on  additional  units. 

(c)  3d  Anaored  Cavalry  Squadron.  The  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron, 
located  in  FIEIKU  City,  started  construction  of  housing  in  April  1969, 
with  one  five  unit  building.  This  building  was  completed  and  occupied 
in  July.  To  date,  additional  sites  are  being  prepared  for  future 
construction. 

(3)  Use  of  W  Labor  , 

During  the  month  of  March  1969,  liaison  was  established  with  II  Corps 
to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  using  FW  labor  for  the  production  of 
cement  blocks.  As  a  iresult  of  this  liaison,  an  agreement  was  made  to 
allow  ¥Va  to  work  making  blocks,  providing  the  Division  furnished  the 
machines  and  cement.  A  representative  of  CORDS,  JJTV  provided  training 
and  block  production  was  started  on  15  April  1969.  Unite  which  were 
supported  by  the  Division  were  allocated  blocks  eoeiBensurate  with 
own  production..  This  action,  in  part,  relieved  the  unite  of  providing 
large  work  forces  which  were  invariably  discontinued  wlien  tactical 
operations  or  other  c^aaitments  so  dictated. 
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5.  (C)  OrganliatloD  and  Trainliig. 

a.  Test  and  avaluatlon  of  Now  Squlpcant. 

(1)  Tho  RIiD  program  was  a  continuing  projaot  that  varied  from  4  to  5 
Items  to  as  high  as  30  to  be  evaluated  at  any  one  time.  The  period  used  to 
evaluate  an  Item  normally  ran  from  30  to  60  days.  In  moat  cases  HQS  U3ARV 
furnished  New  Equipment  Training  Teams  (NETT)  to  conduct  the  required 
training  on  the  new  equipment.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  item  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  R&O  Officer  to  conduct  necessary  training  from  whatever  litera¬ 
ture  was  available o 

(2)  Processing  ENSUES  Requests.  A  great  deal  of  emphasis  was  placed  on 
this  program  and  the  field  was  actively  encouraged  to  suggest  improvements 
and  new  items  of  equipment.  Input  from  the  units  In  the  field  with  appro¬ 
priate  justification  was  prepaid  by  the  RAD  Officer.  Some  Items  obtained 
throiigh  the  ENSURE  program  were: 

(a)  Carbide  Tipped  Cjhaln  Saws. 

(b)  Mine  Rollers. 

(c)  Discreet  Hamlet  Signaling  Device. 

bo  Projects  Recently  Completed  or  Under  Evaluation: 

(1)  M72A1S1  LAW:  Completed  31  July  1969.  This  weapon  has  proven  to  be 
a  vast  improvement  over  the  fonssr  M72  in  the  area  of  durability  and  ease 
with  vdiich  It  can  be  recocked.  Four  battalions  tested  this  weapon  for  90 
days . 

(2)  XM203  Grenade  Launcher:  Completed  31  July  1969.  This  weapon  was 
used  for  sixty  days  against  area  and  point  targets  at  a  normal  range  of  100 
meters.  It  was  more  versatile  than  the  M79>  and  was  extremely  accurate.  A 
few  disadvantages  encountered  were  that  It  was  heavier  and  moi^  bulky  than 
the  M79s  the  plastic  hand  guard  and  the  battlesight  broke  easily,  asid  it 
required  the  grenadiers  to'  carry  a  heavier  basic  load. 

(3)  Uniform,  Iiqjroved  Mosquito  Protection:  The  test  on  this  item  was 
completed  on  1  Augiwt  1969.  Due  to  combat  conditions  the  uniform  did  not 
receive  a.  fair  test  and  should  be  tested  in  a  more  controlled  area  such  as 
the  Canal  Zone.  Some  of  the  comments  from  the  1-35  Inf  were  as  follows: 

The  close  weave  of  the  uniform  reduced  ventilation  and  caused  heat  problems 
during  hot  weather.  The  uniforms  were  heavy  when  wet,  and  required  many 
hours  to  dry  even  in  hot  weather.  The  uiU.t*s  malaria  rate  was  induced 
during  the  last  30  days  period  of  the  test,  but  the  Battalion  Commander 
stated  that  he  felt  it  was  due  to  command  emphasis  and  not  to  the  uniform. 
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(4)  Min*  Roller  for  M-ifS  Tank.  The  Division  has  two  of  thess  at  the 
present  time  and  has  found  them  to  be  highly  successful.  They  havo  deto¬ 
nated  two  mines  of  approxlisately  20  pounds  with  no  damage  or  casualties  to 
ths  tank  or  crew.  There  were  suilntenatice  problems  but  these  have  been  over¬ 
come.  Six  more  have  been  requested  and  delivery  should  be  completed  in 
December  1969 . 

(5)  Marginal  Terrain  Assault  Bridge:  The  evaluation  on  this  Item  began 
14  July  to  14  September  1969.  Our  2-8  Inf  (Hech)  was  very  pleased  with  this 
Item  of  equipment  and  made  the  following  comments: 

(a)  During  the  dry  season  the  assault  bridge  can  go  anywhere  the  M113A1 

can. 

(b)  During  the  wet  season  the  mobility  Is  limited  because  of  Its  weight. 

(c)  It  was  detenoined  that  during  the  monsoon  season  when  the  bridge 
was  in  the  down  position,  because  of  Its  weight.  It  would  shift  position  in 
extremely  muddy  areas  when  track  vehicles  attempted  to  cross  over  the 
bridge . 

(d)  The  assault  bridge  cannot  bridge  gaps  In  excess  of  30  feet. 

(e)  Both  wheeled  and  track  vehicles  crossed  the  bridge. 

(f)  During  the  tesli  period  maintenance  was  effectively  aeconpllshed  by 
the  battalion  maintenance  section. 

(g)  Operators  wore  easily  and  effectively  trained  at  conqiany  level. 

(6)  Antl-Osclllation  Sighting  System:  This  item  was  a  set  of  binoculars 
mounted  in  0H6A  and  UHl  aircraft  with  a  motion  coo^ensatlon  gyro  device  to 
eliminate  all  shaking  so  the  observer  can  adjust  artillery  fire  or  just 
observe  clearly  at  what  he  is  looking.  There  are  now  six  in  the  Division 
and  the  evaluation  has  Just  been  completed.  Acceptance  is  recommended. 

(7)  M“79  Ammo  Vest:  This  proved  to  be  a  very  useftil  Item  of  equipment. 
Troops  like  It;  amno  is  readily  available  to  the  Individual  wearing  It;  and 
the  arrangen»t’rt  of  poaches  is  not  blocked  l?y  TA-50,  and  the  vest  has  good 
ventilation . 

(8)  XM191  Multi  Shot  Flame  Weapon:'  Sons  problems  were  encountered  with 
this  weapon  Initially.  During  the  Initial  test  firing  by  the  NSTT  and  our 
Chemical  Section  a  mlsfirs  occurred.  While  trying  to  unload  t^e  weapon  a 
round  fired,  slightly  injuring  two  men.  It  was  determined  that  the  prx}blem 
lay  in  the  firing  mechanlam.  The  launchers  were  returned  to  Edgewood  Arsenal 
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along  with  tho  damaged  launcher.  The  weapon  arrived  back  in  country  on 
Id  October  1969.  A  eucceaeful  test  firing  and  training  period  was  conducted. 
The  weapon  is  now  out  to  battalions  for  field  testing. 

(9)  Frag  Ma  Coid  11137*  A  limited  test  was  performed  in  1967»  but  due  to 
lack  of  encxay  acti.vitj  at  that  time^  it  did  not  receive  a  thoroug^i  evalua¬ 
tion.  Pragmacord  Is  a  linear  anti-peroonnel  munition.  Fragmacord  mines 
consist  of  30  foot  lengths  of  flexible  explosive  cord  ^  inch  in  diameter 
with  1  inch  rings  spaced  i  inch  apart.  In  laboratory  tests  the  lethal  area 
was  determined  to  be  100  feet  ia'^all  directions,  but  the  danger  zone  extends 
well  beyond  this.  The  following  are  some  su^^osted  usest 

(a)  Placed  in  a  ditch  where  the  enemy  is  expected  to  take  cover,  prior 
to  an  attack,  and  detonated  remotely. 

(b)  Attaching  several  cords  together  and  emplaced  around  the  entire 
perimeter  either  on  the  ground  or  in  the  trees.  Primed  to  detonate  all  at 
once  or  in  sections. 

(c)  Booby  trap  trails  by  cutting  into  smaller  sections  and  wrap  around 
tree  trunks  waist  high.  Rig  with  a  trip  wire. 

(d)  Use  as  an  improvi.sed  hand  grenade.  Coll  or  ball  the  stripe  ai^d 
attach  blasting  cap  with  short  piece  of  safety  fuse, 

(10)  MJ+8A3  Tank  Ml  Commanders  Cupola*  Due  in  October.  We  will  receive 
12  of  these  items. 

(11)  VlOO  Coomando  Car  (QISUR£}r  This  vehicle  has  proven  to  be  of  ('.rest 
value  to  the  4th  Infantry  Division  Military  Police  in  convoy  security.  Five 
have  been  received  and  fiv.'  ore  are  due  in  on  1  Noveoiber. 

(12)  Arpa  Big  Screen  Night  Viewer  (ENSURE  276):  A  22#  pair  of  binocu¬ 
lars  .that  will  allow  the  naked  eye  to  see  as  well  as  on  a  bright  moonllte 
night.  Since  the  mechanism  is  very  delicate,  it  will  be  used  on  the  bunknr 
line  at  base  cac^.  The  Division  will  receive  four  viawars. 

(13)  Variable  Body  Amor.  This  is  a  vast  type  individual  amor  that 
utilise?  ceramic  plates  for  protection;  scheduled  issue  ie  30  November  1969. 
Its  primary  use  will  be  for  convoy  personnel  due  to  the  extreme  weight: 
approximately  52  pounds. 

(14)  Discreet  Hamlet  Signaling  Device.  This  is  a  device  which  enables 
indigenotis  personnel  to  alert  the  4th  Infax'try  Divialon  (ICC)  that  they 
require  some  sort  of  assistance  due  to  enemy  activity.  The  device  itself  is 
a  small  trmnsmitter,  which,  when  activated,  sends  a  signal  to  a  command 
board  in  ICC.  It  is  given  (two  per  village)  to  individuals  selected  by  G2. 
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There  have  been  difflcultlee  in  eeveral  areae:  battery  life  is  short  and  it 
is  subject  to  demoness.  Tetiting  began  on  8  July  1969>  and  will  continue 
until  15  November  1969. 

bo  Training. 

(1)  Although  the  4th  Infantry  Division  has  been  engaged  in  combat  for 
the  past  three  years,  it  became  quickly  apparent  that  there  was  a  need  for  a 
continuing  training  program.  The  4th  Training  Detachment  was  organized  from 
the  Division's  assets  to  meet  the  training  requlrrmonts.  Training  programs 
kero  instituted  to  teach  special  skills  required  fox  operations  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Highlands  o 

(2)  Replacement  training  is  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  CONUS 
training  and  the  requirements  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  in  VIETNAM.  Two 
cycles  are  completed  each  week.  Division  replacements  average  in  excess  of 
2, QUO  each  month.  The  emphasis  in  training  is  on  map  reading,  patrolling, 
uiarksmanship,  artillery  adjustment,  enemy  tactics  and  lessons  learned.  The 
course  is  not  designed  to  give  the  replacement  specific  training  such  as 
received  in  basic  training  but  to  reinforce  his  previous  training  and  ease 
his  transition  into  a  combat  environment.  Field  grade  officeM  review  the 
program  of  instruction,  and  select  subjects  in  which  they  desire  refresher 
traixiing . 

(3)  The  Noncommissioned  Officer  Combat  Leadership  course  is  designed  to 
prepare  selected  enlisted  men  for  leadership  positions  in  combat  at  the  fire 
team,  squad  and  platoon  level.  The  courae  is  iK>t  an  NCO  Academy  as  such  but 
is  designed  tu  meet  the  leadership  requirements  for  combat  units.  Each 
cycle  is  two  weeks  in  duration  and  has  an  average  input  of  30  students . 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  leadership  and  tactics . 

(4)  The  Pre-Recondo  course  is  designed  to  prepare  personnel  as  Rangers 
and  secondly  for  the  MACV  Recondo  School.  Most  students  are  trained  to 
become  Rangers  with  the  Long  Range  Patrol  Con^any;  however,  it  is  not 
limited  to  these  personnel  only.  All  units  witoin  the  Division  have  a 
patrolling  responsibility,  and  the  skills  taught  in  the  course  are  read  ily 
used  by  all  combat  personnel.  In  addition,  a  special  course  was  deslgnjd 
for  base  camp  personnel  to  teach  the  skills  necessary  to  conduct  patrols  in 
the  TAOR.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  map  reading,  patrolling,  artillery 
adjustment,  ;  .d  physical  training. 

(5)  In  order  to  mhance  sniper  operations  in  the  Division,  a  two  week 
course  was  designed  to  train  marksmen  frtmi  each  maneuver  unit.  Each  student 
is  armed  >d.th  an  accurized  M-L4  rifle  with  a  sniper  scope  mounted.  This 
weapon  is  retained  by  the  individual  idien  he  completes  the  course  and 
returns  to  his  unit. 
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(6)  The  Regional  Fore«/)Popular  Force  Leadership  course  was  designed  to 
train  RF/PP  officers  and  noncoBuissloned  offlcsrs  for  lead-Hrship  positions. 
One  cycle  of  twelve  days  duration  is  conducted  each  month  with  an  input  of 
up  to  50  lieutenants,  warrant. officers  and  aspirants  or  50  NCO's.  Eophasis 
is  placed  upon  leadership,  tactics,  weapons,  fire  support,  map  reading  and 
new  US  equipment  to  be  Issued  to  the  ftF/PF  units. 

(?)  The  Kit  Carson  trainitig  program  was  designed  to  prepare  VIET  CONG 
and  North  VISTMAMBSE  ArBQr  ralliers  for  integration  into  the  US  combat  units. 
The  twelve  day  course  is  normally  conducted  alternately  with  one  RF/t’F 
course,  fisphasis  is  placed  upon  English,  US  tactics,  and  use  and  care  of  US 
weapons  and  equipment. 

(8)  In  addition,  the  5th  Battalion,  l6th  Artillery  conducts  a  mortar 
school  to  train  proficient  mortarmen  for  the  maneuver  units  of  the  Division. 
The  course,  ten  days  in  duration,  normally  trains  25  mortarmen  per  clans. 

(9)  A  twelve  day  reconnaissance  platoon  course  was  established  in 
April.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  refresher  training  for  TOE  recon¬ 
naissance  platoons.  Patrolling  techniques,  map  reading,  artillery  adjUii>t~ 
ment  and  conmunications  are  emphasised.  To  date,  six  platoons  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  course. 
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6„  (C)  AIR  CAVALHI 

A.  Method  of  Euployoiani :  Troops  were  eoployed  as  an  organic  part  of 
the  squadron  and  as  a  separate  troop  In  direct  support  of  the  Three  brigades 
of  the  Division.  To  accoo^illsh  Its  mission  the  troop  was  employed  In  air 
cavalry  op>eratlona,  limited  airmobile  operations,  cordon  and  search,  and 
downed  aircraft  and  rescue  operations. 

b.  Resxilts:  Air  Cavalry  hap  been  credited  with  over  24$  of  the  con¬ 
firmed  eneqy  dead  of  the  Division  anl  an  unknown  amount  of  enemy  iirounded. 
Bunker  complexes,  rest  stations,  and  one  N7A  training  area  have  been  located 
and  destroyed.  These  were  Inaccessible  to  ground  elements.  Both  Individual 
and  crew  served  weapons  have  been  captured  bj  the  troops. 

c.  New  Tactics: 

(1)  Qqployment  of  an  UH-IH  as  a  "chase"  aircraft,  equipped  with  a 
McGuire  Recovery  Rig.  This  aircraft  was  responsible  for  map  reading,  radio 
relay,  situation  reports  and  primarily  for  immediate  rescue  for  downed  scout 
crews. 

(2)  Bnploying  Snoopy  with  the  air  cavalry  enables  It  to  cover  a  much 
lai‘ger  area.  Snoopy  covers  the  area  and  then  the  air  cavalry  makes  a 
detailed  search  of  specific  points  of  interest. 

(3)  A  daily  check  was  made  to  determine  If  azty  agents,  FOW's,  or  Hoi 
Chanhs  were  willing  to  Identify  .known  or  suspected  enemy  locations.  The  Air 
Cavalry  would  fly  these  volunteers  to  confirm  these  areas  of  eneny  activity, 
as  part  of  their  dally  missions. 

(4)  Cordon  and  search  operations  were  conducted  by  Inserting  the 
Aero-Rifle  Platoon  the  evening  prior  to  the  cordon,  at  least  two  kilometers 
from  the  Intended  target.  A  ffice  extraction  is  made  and  the  platoon  moves 
under  the  cover  of  darkness  to  cut  off  all  exits  from  the  target  prior  to 
daylight.  At  daylight,  the  area  scouts  and  a  fire  team  arrive  over  the 
target.  The  rifle  platoon  Is  already  in  blocking  positions  to.  capture.  If 
possible,  or  to  kill  any  enemy  flushed  from  the  target  village. 

d.  Lessons  Learned: 

* 

(1)  Aero  Scouts  should  fly  in  pairs,  or  three's  and  when  arriving  over 
H  suspected  eneny  location,  should  keep  their  air  speed  up  until  It  Is 
determined  If  the  hidden  eneny  wants  to  fi^t  immediately  or  if  they  h";^ve  .o 
be  routed  out.  This  elimlnateB  vuiiiecessajrjr'  e^x>sing  of  airci’&ft  and  th^ 
crews. 

(2)  Prior  coordination  with  the  main  ground  element  to  facilitate 
lmmedi?<t9  reaction  In  contacts  is  a  most. 
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(3)  Weather  and  cloud  ceiling  ar^  the  biggest  limiting  factois  ilue  to 
the  aerodynaailc  characteristics  of  the  AH'-IG  which  is  used  to  support  the 
scouts.  Low  celling  will  not  allow  the  AK-IG  time  to  place  effective  fire 
on  a  point  target. 

(4)  When  a  reaction  force  is  designated  to  reinforce  the  Aero-Rifle 
Platoon,  direct  coordination  must  be  effected  with  that  unit  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  and  facilitate  immediate  availability  of  that  unit  in  the 
event  of  a  contact  larger  than  the  platoon  can  handle. 

(5)  Mixed  loads  of  ordnance  to  be  carried  on  the  AH-IG  should  vary  with 
the  terrain  in  which  they  are  operating. 

(6)  When  units,  not  exceeding  one  company,  are  inserted  to  reinforce 
the  ARP,  they  should  be  placed  under  the  coraujuid  of  the  Air  Cavalry  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  since  hm  is  familiar  with  the  activity  on  the  ground  and  the 
immediate  friondly/enemy  situation. 

(7)  Maximum  prior  planning  of  Air  Cavalry  operations  should  be  made  at 
brigade  and  higher  to  prevent  loss  of  valuable  daylight  time  on  maximum 
dates . 

(G)  The  NVA  in  the  area  of  observation  in  the  past  have  been  reluctant 
to  initiate  fire  on  the  Air  Cavalry.  When  they  do,  the  areas  adjacent  to 
the  contact  should  not  be  avoided  or  neglected.  On  numerous  occasions  it  is 
felt  that  3  or  4  NVA  kept  us  in  contact  while  a  larger  force  escaped 
\mdetected . 

(9)  The  Aero-Rifle  Platoon  and  Jump  CP  from  the  Air  Cavalry  should  be 
staged  at  the  closest  secure  at*ea  available  to  the  area  of  observation  to 
facilitate  ijmsedlate  response  to  a  sighting  or  contact  made  by  the  scouts. 

e.  Recomendations  and  Comients: 

(1)  The  Air  Cavalry  Troop  is  saost  effective  when  employed  as  a  combined 
arms  team  with  a  ground  element. 

(2)  Ccmimanders  should  not  fragment  the  troop,  l.e.  borrow  the  UH-lH's 
for  another  mission  while  the  troop  Is  conducting  an  operation.  The  time 
required  to  regain  control  of  the  lift  capability  to  Insert  the  Aero-Blfle 
Platoon  allows  the  eneoy  4oo  much  time  to  escape. 

(3)  The  troop  mission  should  not  be  changed  from  one  brigade  to  another 

in  a  day  unless  there  Is  4  contact.  Too  much  time  lose  occurs^  due  to 
moving  from  (me  area  to  another  and  briefings  upon  arrival  at  a  new  brigade 
headquarters.  43  ‘ 
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(4)  During  times  when  inclement  weather  prevents  air  operations,  the 
troop  should  bo  given  a  maintenance  stand  down  for  that  day  to  increase  the 
combat  effectiveness  and  materiel  readiness  of  the  unit.  In  the  past  the 
troop  has  spent  an  entire  day  on  standby,  vmable  to  replace  parts  or  disman¬ 
tle  any  equipment,  waiting  for  the  weather  to  break, 

(5)  A  contact  maintenance  team  from  the  Direct  Support  Company  is  made 
available  to  the  Air  Cavalry  Troop  at  night.  Once  this  is  done,  their  air¬ 
craft  receive  60%  of  their  maintenance  in  preparation  for  the  next  days 
operations . 
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7.  (C)  Fire  Support. 

a.  Artillery  Fire  Support. 

(1)  Harassing  and  Interdiction  Fire.  The  vast  area  of  operations 
assigned  to  this  Division  requires  discrimination  in  the  use  of  harassing 
and/or  interdiction  fires.  Harassing  fires  have  not  been  used.  Interdic¬ 
tion  fires  have  been  used  but  they  encompass  less  than  10^  of  the  total 
artillery  munitions  expenditures.  The  greater  portion  of  unobserved  fires 
have  been  fired  on  targets  acquired  by  one  or  more  intelligence  means.  One 
successful  area  in  the  interdiction  fire  program  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
road  security  mission  of  the  Division.  A  road  I'Lring  program  has  been 
developed  which  covers  likely  routes  of  approach  to  areas  in  which  repeated 
mining  Incidents  have  occurred  and  to  key  bridge  or  culvert  crossings  along 
highways  IAN  and  19E.  These  programs  were  fired  periodically  throughout  the 
night  and  during  the  early  morning  hours.  This  road  fire  program  resulted 
in  the  reduction  of  mining  and  bridge  incidents  along  these  major  highways. 

(2)  Other  Unobserved  Fires. 

(a)  Preemptive  Mortar  Program.  During  periods  when  Intelligence 
indicated  the  possibility  of  increased  enemy  activity  around  US  firebases, 
the  Division  attempted  to  preempt  the  enemy's  initiative  by  firing  a  heavy 
unobserved  fire  program  on  known  mortar/rocket  locations  from  idiich  attacks 
had  previously  been  launched  as  well  as  on  up-to-date  intelligence  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  enemy  locations  and  movement  as  determined  by  Special  Intel¬ 
ligence  gathering  means.  Snoopy,  radar  and  other  devices. 

(b)  Artillery  Follow-up  of  B-52  Strikes.  Usually  reliable  intelligence 
sources  indicated  that  the  enemy  will  often  move  back  into  a  B-52  box  after 
the  area  has  been  struck.  To  preclude  offering  a  sanctuary  for  i:*ea8Bembly, 
the  Division  adopted  a  policy  of  firing  an  artillery  follow-up  when  possible 
on  all  B-52  targets  at  various  times  after  the  strike.  The  same  intelli¬ 
gence  sources  have  indicated  that  this  has  been  successful  in  producing 
casualties . 

(3)  Saployment  of  Artillery  by  Platoon  (Hipshoota). 

(a)  The  size  of  the  Division  area  of  operation  often  required  that 
ai  tillery  batteries  be  split  in  order  to  provide  fire  support  to  elements 
of  a  mf.  leuver  battalion  operating  beyond  the  range  of  the  direct  support 
battery  which  was  normally  located  with  the  battalion  CP. 

(b)  When  a  hlpshoot  was  necessary,  a  security  force,  normally  an  infan¬ 
try  platoon,  and  two  tubes  of  artillery  with  a  basic  load  of  ammunition 
would  move  by  air  or  road  to  a  location  from  which  the  remainder  of  the 
operation  could  be  supported.  These  elements  would  normally  be  positioned 
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in  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  artillery  platoon  to  fire  any  LZ  prepara¬ 
tions  required  for  the  assaulting  force. 

(c)  Multiple  hipshoots  for  periods  of  longer  then  1-3  days  posed  cer¬ 
tain  problems  for  both  the  m^euver  eleaente  and  the  artillery  units 
involved.  At  times j  as  many  as  six  to  eight  batteries  were  operating  in 

a  split  configuration  with  the  attendant  loss  of  maneuver  elements  tied 
down  to  static  security  missions.  Each  split  battery  required  that  the 
artillery  duplicate  many  functions  such  as  fire  direction  centers,  resupply 
convoys  or  lifts,  and  communications  ^sterns  with  the  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment  designed  for  a  single  operation. 

(d)  The  problems  encovintered  by  using  hipshoots  to  provide  additional 
artillery  coverage  were  overcome  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  CIDG  forces  to 
provide  security,  thus  freeing  maneuver  eleaents;  the  positioning  of  the 
artillery  hipshoot  in  location  already  secured  by  US  or  indigenous  forces; 
and  the  computation  of  firing  data  from  a.  central  fire  direction  center 
for  both  the  hipshoot  location  and  the  battery  position.  The  use  of  the 
latter  was  not  feasible  most  of  the  time  because  of  the  impact  of  terrain 
and  distance  on  communications.  The  use  of  the  hipshoot  to  provide  artil¬ 
lery  coverage  was  expensive  in  terms  of  assets  consumed  (personnel  and 
equipment)  but  necessary  from  an  operational  point  of  view. 

(4)  Reconnaissance  by  Fire.  Artillery  fires  were  used  extensively 
in  situations  when  infantry  units  were  moving  to  contact  or  conducting 
reconnaissance  in  force.  Such  fires  were  controlled  and  adjusted  ahead  of 
the  moving  elements  by  artillery  forward  observers,  and  served  a  number  of 
simultaneous  useful  purposes 

(a)  As  an  assistance  in  land  navigation  and  orientation  >4ien  moving 
in  dense  vegetation. 

(b)  To  protect  exposed  or  threatened  flanks. 

(c)  To  instill  confidence  in  the  accuracy  and  ismedlate  responsiveness 
of  the  artillery. 

(d)  Artillery  fires  "walked"  in  front  of  the  infantry  as  it  advanced,  and 
insured  that,  in  the  event  of  contact,  the  initial  volley  could  be  adjusted 
onto  the  enes.  ’  rapidly  and  without  the  necessity  of  smoke  marking  rounds.. 

(5)  Special  Ammunition. 

(a)  In^roved  Conventional  Munitions  (ICM).  ICH  has  been  used  against 
several  types  of  targets  throughout  the  area  of  operations  with  optimum 
results  obtained  against  targets  in  the  open  or  in  spare ely Vegetated  areas. 
On  5  March  1969,  a  heavy  enemy  force  launched  an  attack  on  LZ  ROBERTS.  ICM 
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was  on  top  of  friendly  positiona  and  the  enemy  attack  was  stopped. 

The  benefits  of  using  ICM  over  friendly  positions  have  been  recognized  for 
sonie  time  and  all  firebases  include  the  use  of  ICh  in  their  final  protective 
fires . 

(b)  Shell,  XM  546  (BEEHIVE).  BEEHIVE  munition  has  been  used  for 
defense  of  Division  firebases  on  several  occaolons.  On  9  May  1969, 

BEEHIVE  was  used  in  conjunction  with  ICM  during  an  attack  on  LZ  I’ENNY 
resulting  in  54  enemy  KIA.  Artillery  weapons  are  jiositioned  within  the 
firebase  in  order  to  insure  the  most  effective  use  of  BEEHIVE  munitions  in 
final  protective  fires, 

(6)  Fuzes. 

(a)  Concrete  Piercing  (CP) .  155nim  howitzers  firing  HE  with  CP  fuze 
continue  to  be  used  effectively  against  bunkers  and  bunker  complexes. 

(b)  Variable  Time  (VT).  VT  has  been  used  sparingly  because  of  the 
amount  of  dense  vegetation  in  the  Division  area  of  operations, 

b.  Aviation  as  Fire  Support, 

(l)  Method  of  Employment.  Aviation  support  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  available  to  the  infantry  division.  In  addition  to 
providing  rapid  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  through  the  rugged 
central  highlands,  armed  helicopter  support  effectively  augmented  the  divi¬ 
sion  fire  support  program. 

(a)  Armed  helicopters,  UH-lC  Huey  and  AH~1G  Cobra,  were  employed  daily 
to  support  troops  in  contact,  insert  and  extract  reconnaissance  elements, 
escort  air  and  ground  convoys,  and  support  combat  assaults.  Armament  sye- 
tems  available  to  include  mini-guns,  40inm  cannon,  M->60  machine  guns  and 
numerous  2o75  inch  rockets  provided  necessary  fire  power  to  engage  the 
majority  of  hostile  targets. 

(b)  Aerial  fire  support  was  used  effectively  to  engage  area  targets  ii 
support  of  friendly  troops  in  contact.  Positive  radio  communications 
between  ground  elenssnts  and  supporting  gunships  was  essential  be ’'ore  gu-.-- 
ships  woul^  expend.  To  increase  friendly  safety  factors,  standii  g  operating 
procedure  ,  were  implemented  requiring  ground  units  to  mark  the  positions  of 
theii’  anks  or  outermost  elements .  All  gunship  pilots  were  given  direc¬ 
tions  engage  the  enany  flying  parallel  to  the  friendly  front  lines. 

(c)  Performing  missions  of  air  mobile  surd  convoy  escorts,  gunships 
were  used  extensively  for  reconnoitering  air  and  ground  routes  prior  to 
arrival  of  the  main  convoy.  Operating  under  the  control  of  the  Air  Mission 
Conmander  or  Ground  Convoy  Commander,  they  successfully  engaged  hostile 
targets  allowing  air  and  ground  convoys  to  pass  danger  areas  safely. 
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(d)  Exacting,  coordination  between  Fire  Support  Coordination  Contere 
(FSCC)  and  aviation  units  was  required  when  both  artillery  and  gunehips  wore 
used  in  Mui^porting  roles.  FSCC's  reconuaend  aerial  routes  away  from  their 
gun  target  line  to  let  supporting  artillery  fire  for  the  maximuiu  possible 
time  until  the  gunahips  arrived  on  station. 

(2)  Results.  Gunships  were  directly  responsible  for  producing  approxi¬ 
mately  2U%  of  the  total  enemy  confirmed  killed  in  action. 
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B.  (C)  AIH  SUPPORT 

a.  The  4th  Infantry  Division  has  very  effectively  need  tactical  air 
to  supplement  its  organic  firepower.  More  significant,  however,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  has  maximized  available  air  aupj'ort  by  the  selected  use  of  certain 
special  munitions  and  fuzing  options,  combined  with  detailed  integrated 
fire  pieinning  at  all  levels..  By  careful  statistical  analysis  of  winds, 
weather  patterns,  and  trends  peculiar  to  the  Central  Highlands,  and  through 
the  use  of  varied  delivery  and  control  procedures,  improved  methods  of  jiro- 
viding  continual  fire  were  developed.  Tlieje  methods  resulted  in  a  reduced 
enemy  capability  to  initiate  attacks  as  wel..  ,1  -.n  enhanced  divisional  aull- 
ity  to  defend  against  thorn. 

b.  Method  of  Employment: 

(1)  Because  of  the  diverse  and  peculiar  weather  and  terrain  conditxcn.s 
encountered  in  the  Central  Highlands,  it  is  necessary  to  continually  con¬ 
sider  various  aircraft-weapon-fuze  compatibility,  so  that  either  FAC  or 
Combat  Sky  Spot  control  procedures  could  be  used  in  the  air  attack  of  known 
or  suspected  targets.  In  order  to  maintain  constant,  around-the-clock  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  enemy,  it  is  mandatory  to  plan  the  tactical  air  program  so  that 
delivered  ordnance  is  compmtible  to  both  intra-AO  diversions  or  alternate 
delivery  control  procedures.  By  careful  preplanning  of  ordnance-fuze  com¬ 
binations  and  timely  decisions  to  conveirt  from  FAC  to  CSS  control,  or  vice 
versa,  the  4th  Division  has  been  able  to  maximize  the  number  of  available 
sorties,  and  reduce  significantly  the  loss  of  sorties  due  to  localized 
weather  conditions  or  an  overly  restrictive  choice  in  weapon-fuze  combina¬ 
tions  . 

(2)  Although  the  FAC  control  of  tactical  fighters  has  proved  highly 
effective  in  the  support  of  ground  operations,  the  4th  Infantry  Divisior:  has 
found  that  under  the  varied  terrain  and  weather  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
Central  Highlcinds,  close  air  support  to  tiroops  in  contact  has  been  provided 
most  effectively  by  FAC  controlled  A-1  "SPAD"  aircraft.  Their  loiter  copa- 
bility,  slower  delivery  speeds,  and  minimum  reaction  times  in  the  i.eh  Liv 
sion  AO  consistently  provided  the  most  accurate  and  effective  air  uuppe  -r 
under  adverse  weather  and  hostile  fire  conditions.  A  secondary  factor  in 
the  successful  employment  of  A-1  aircraft  resulted  from  their  capability  to 
mcnioor  VHF  and  FM  frequencies  while  being  controlled  on  UHF.  This  enabled 
the  p'.j  r.s  to  gain  fuller  understanding  of  the  position  and  scheme  of  maneu¬ 
ver  c.  iriendly  forces  and  the  locations  of  the  opposing  forces. 

(3)  The  4th  Infantry  Division  has  found  that  a  completely  ii'.tegrated 
fire  support  system,  incorporating  organic  artillery,  tactical  air,  and 
organic  air  cavalry  has  been  of  great  value,  especially  in  providing  pre¬ 
paratory  fires  for  a  combat  assault.  The  close  control  and  coordination 
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of  all  available  fire  support  means  allows  aaxijnum  continuing  preaeure  to  be 
placed  upon  the  eneniy,  greatly  incronsing  the  effectiveness  of  the  prepara¬ 
tory  and  follow-on  fires,  while  decreasing  friendly  losses..  The  coordinated 
use  of  FAC's,  air  cavalry,  and  tactical  air  achieved  the  most  rewarding  and 
responsive  tactical  air  strikes o  When  the  air  cavalry  is  employed  to  work 
the  target  areas  following,  or  even  during,  a  tactical  strike,  constant 
heavy  pressure  is  kept  upon  the  enemy.  If  additional  strikes  are  needed  or 
target  relocation  is  required,  additional  air  delivered  ordnance  by  both 
the  air  cavalry  and  the  tactical  fighters  can  be  delivered  in  minimum  time 
with  excellent  results . 


c.,  Aerial  Bombardment: 


(.1)  The  Division  has  made  extensive  use  of  delayed  action  aerial 
delivered  anti-personnel  mines  which  have  proven  to  be  very  effective  in 
blocking  known  eneiujr  infiltration  routes.  They  have  also  been  emp''''ye.d  as 
barriers  against  exfiltration,  especially  vAien  concurrent  offensive  ground 
operations  have  been  designed  to  box-in  enemy  forces  to  provide  concentrated 
and  lucrative  targets.  When  enemy  concentrations  did  develop  from  the  use 
of  the  weapons  systems,  strikes  against  them  were  integrated  into  the  overall 
fire  support  plan.  A  special  innovation  has  been  the  coordinated  employment 
of  the  aerial-delivered  mines  and  B-52  strikes. 


(2)  The  4th  Infantry  Division  has  employed  ari  integrated  compression 
systesi  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  B-52  strikes.  When  a  proposed 
strike  is  submitted,  the  Division,  with  consideration  for  both  present  and 
future  tactical  planning,  has  employed  an  air-delivered  mine  barrier  to 
bracket  or  encircle  the  B-52  target  area,  and  restrict  enemy  movement  to 
the  area  of  interest.  Prior  to  the  3^52  strike,  the  target  area  outside 
the  B-52  box,  but  within  the  trace  of  the  barrier,  has  been  further  seeded 
with  delay-fuzed  bombs  to  Increase  the  enemy's  confusion,  and  continue  to 
compress  his  movements  into  the  proposed  target  areas.  Thi;  concept  has 
been  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  4th  Division  area  of  operations.  (See 
Inclosure  2) 


/ 


Because  of  the  extremely  large  area  for  which  it  is 


responsible  the  4th  Infantry  Division  has  found  it  necessary  to  rely  heavily 
on  tactical  air  support.  Identified  targets  beyond  the  range  cf  artillery 
can  be  attacked  ovily  by  air  and  the  responsiveness  of  the  Air  Force  has  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  Division's  success.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
unit  in  Vie+r vm,  the  4th -Infantry  Division  must  plan  the  integrated  use  of 
all  fire  support  in  order  to  insure  that  all  requirements  are  met  with  the 
limi'ed  resources  available,  and  tactical  air  represents  a  principal  ingre- 
diei  ^  in  the  Division's  firepower  mix.  The  Air  Force  response  to  the  Divi¬ 
sion's  requests  has  been  outstanding  frexn  every  point  of  view;  timeliness, 
accuracy,  coordination,  selection  of  ordnance,  and  effectiveness  of  deliv¬ 
ery.  The  combination  of  B-52  strikes,  tactical,  air,  and  organic  artillery, 
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9.  (C)  AVIATION  SUPPOlfT 

au  General: 

(1)  During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  the  4th  Aviation 
Battalion  (Combat)  and  elements  of  the  5^  Aviation  Battalion  (Combat) 
supported  the  4th  Infantry  Division  in  Operations  MACARTHUR  and  HINES. 

(2)  Throughout  the  reporting  period  the  4th  Aviation  Battalion 
(Coai^t)  was  intact  with  no  attachments  or  detachments.  The  52d  Avia¬ 
tion  Battalion  (Combat)  provided  14  UH-lH's,  B  UH-lC's,  4  CH-47'8  and 
1  CH-54  on  a  daily  basis  to  the  4th  Infantry  Division. 

bo  Tactical  Operations: 

(1)  Elements  affecting  the  action: 

(a)  Terrain  -  the  4th  and  52d  Aviation  Battalions  operate  throughout 
the  4th  Infantry  Division  AO  which  encompasses  three  provinces:  KONTUM, 
PLEIKU,  DARLAC,  and  part  of  BINH  DINH  Province  in  the  AN  KHE  area.  The 
area  is  predominantly  high  plateau  with  a  number  of  mountain  ranges. 

There  is  a  high  mountainous  area  to  the  east  of  Highway  14  running  north 
from  DAK  TO  to  DAK  PEK  with  some  peaks  as  high  as  7*000  feet.  To  the 
east  of  Highway  14  between  KONTUM  and  PLEHCU  Cities  another  mountainous 
area  ranges  up  to  5*700  feet.  South  of  Highway  19  between  PLEIKU  and 

AN  KHE  are  two  nor^.h-south  ridgelines  on  either  aide  of  the  valley  known 
as  VC  Valley.  Another  difficult  area,  with  high  steep  mountains  and 
heavy  vegetation,  lies  between  the  PLEIKU-KONTUM  area  on  the  east  and 
the  PLEI  TRAP  River  and  CAMBODIAN  Border  on  the  west. 

(b)  Weather  “  The  weather  for  the  period  1  December  1968  through 
April  1969  was  generally  dry  with  essentially  no  precipitation.  Tem¬ 
peratures  increased  from  highs  in  the  raid-80 's  and  lows  in  the  bO's 
in  December  to  highs  in  the  mid-90*s  and  lows  near  70  by  the  eiid  of 
April.  Density  altitiidd  often  exceeded  5,000  feet  at  ground  level 
during  the  aftempons.  Winds  were  variable  at  5  “  10  knots  and  shifted 
direction  frequently.  Cloud  decks  varied  from  3,000  feet  and  higher, 

but  were  usually  scattered,  with  ceilings  not  lower  than  5,000  feet  after 
1000  hours.  Visibility  was  usually  good,  6NM  or  better,  except  in  the 
mountains  in  Northwestern  PLEIKU  and  southwestern  KONTUM  Provinces  where 
haze  caused  by  sz&oke  cUid  temperature  inversions  at  6,000  feet  to  7 ,000 
feet  caused  decreased  visibility,  sometimes  as  low  as  two  miles  in  the 
late  afternoon.  The  months  of  May  through  Septenibor  saw  a  significant 
incre**.;  in  cloudiness  and  precipitation.  Early  morning  fog  occurred 
frequently,  and  thunderstorm  activity  occurred  almost  every  afternoon. 

Low  clouds,  accc3^)anied  by  fog  and  light  drizzle,  formed  on  most  momings 
but  normally  dissipated  by  mid-moming.  Flying  hours  were  best  from  mid- 
moming  to  mid-aftemoon.  Ceilings  were  below  500  feet  until  late  morning. 
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lifting  to  1,000  -  1,^00  f«et  by  mid-Hifternoon,  &nd  again  w«r«  below 
1,000  feet  by  midnights  Viaibility  wae  below  on*  mile  until  mid-taorning, 
and  then  Increased  to  better  than  6  miles,  except  in  rain  showers. 

(2)  Operations; 

(a)  Traditionally  the  Uth  Aviation  Battalion  has  supported  one  of 
the  brigades  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division,  and  the  52d  Aviation  Battalion 
from  Camp  Holloway  has  supported  the  other  two  brigades.  The  bulk  of  the 
combat  operations  conducted  by  the  4th  Aviation  Battalion  have  been  in 
support,  of  the  3d  Brigade,  while  the  let  and  2d  Brigades  were  supported 
by  the  .52ci  Aviation  Battalion.  On  several  occasions  the  4th  Aviation  and 
52d  Aviation  Battalions  reinforced  each  other  to  accomplish  larger  lifts. 

(b)  The  standard  ROAD  Infantry  Division  TOE  provides  eighty-eight  (88) 
nslicopter^  the  orgaifLc  elements  of  the  Division.  Additional  non- 
divisional  support  is  provided  from  assets  of  the  52d  Aviation  Battalion 
(Combat),  a  subordinate  \mit  of  the  17th  Aviation  oup  (Combat).  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  size  of  the  area  of  operations  assigned  to  1  Field  Force, 
Vietnam  and  II  ARVN  Corps  precludes  the  use  of  the  entire  52d  ABC  to  sup¬ 
port  the  4th  Infantry  Division.  Therefore,  assets  are  made  available  to 
the  Division  on  a  daily  "mission"  basis,  as  determined  by  the  Any  Avia¬ 
tion  Element,  HQ,  IFFV.  Tlie  contributions  of  Any  Aviation  have  played 

a  most  significant  role  in  the  battlefield  successes  of  the  4th  Infantry 
Division.  From  DAK  TO  to  DUC  LAP,  from  DUG  CO  to  AN  KHE,  the  crews  and 
helicopters  supporting  the  Famous  Fighting  Fourth  have  assisted  in  car¬ 
rying  the  fight  to  the  eneny  despite  limited  assets. 

(c)  To  properly  assess  the  capabilities  of  a  standard  infantry  divi¬ 
sion,  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  organic  aviation  assets  and 
where  they  are  located.  Figure  1  shows  a  breakout  of  aviation  assets  in 
accordance  with  the  ROAD  TOE. 


ROAD  TOE 


UNIT 

UH-IH 

AH-IG 

UH-IC 

OH-^A 

Avn  Bn 

Co  A 

25 

Co  B 

2 

6* 

4 

D  1/10 

7 

8 

2 

9 

3  Bde  i  ^ 

12 

Div  Arty 

2 

9 

Haint  Bn 

2 

(FIGURE  l) 
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The  firet  ob^iouB  limitation  is  lack  of  eufficient  gwship  8uppt>rt. 
Secondly,  the  use  of  the  UK-IC  aa  a  lift  ship  for  the  Aero  Rifle  Platoon 
of  the  Cav  Troop  is  severely  limited  in  liigh  density  altitudes  of  the 
Central  Highlands.  A  simple  trade-off  allowed  for  a  partial  solution  to 
both  problem3„  The  two  slicks  in  B  Company  were  exchanged  with  D  1/10 
for  the  2  UH-lC's,  vrtiich  wore  subsequently  armed.  Additional  approval 
was  obtained  to  withdraw  the  two  lIH-lC's  from  Div  Arty.  These  aircraft 
wero  also  armed  and  placed  in  D  Company,  thereby  providing  a  total  of  ten 
gunships  for  Division  Support.  This  shift  of  Division  assets  allowed 
for  centralization  of  maintenance  responsibility  in  B  Compa»\y  and  D  l/lO 
by  reducing  the  types  of  helicopters  assigned. 

Figure  2  shows  the  new  Division  Structure. 


(FIGURE  2) 

(d)  As  previously  stated,  the  additional  aviation  assets  required  to 
provide  mobility  to  the  Division  come  from  the  52d  Aviation  Battalion  (Combat). 
The  normal  daily  allocation  provides  the  following  aircraft; 

UH-IH  ^  14 

UH-IC  -  S 


i 


CH-^47  -  4 

Cl, -64  1  (Provl.ded  from  355th  Avn  Co,  268th  Avn  Bn)  ^ 

From  t*-  total  assets  available,  the  Division  G-3  established  priorities 
to  lift  combat  elements  of  the  brigades,  move  required  supplies,  provide 
command  and  control  aircraft,  and  to  provide  transportation  for  members 
of  the  Division  Staff. 
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(e)  The  combined  aseels  of  the  52d  and  ACh  Aviation  Battalions  can 
provide  an  average  of  IB  alick  helicopter (exclusive  of  special  missions, 
and  General  Officer  and  Brigade  Commander  Command  and  Control  sliipe),  for 
approximately  7  flying  hours  per  helicopter  daily.  This  fixes  our  caja- 
bility  at  (as  an  average)  126  helicojiter  hours  dally.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  exceed  the  programmed  flying  hoxirs  on  any  given  day,  we 

must  face  the  fact  that  we  are  borrowing  time  from  future  operational  days, 

Based  on  experience  factors,  it  requires  approximately  21^  elicks  sorties 
to  move  4  rifle  company,  computed  on  an  ACL  of  6,  with  the  high  density 
altitude  in  the  Division  AO.  To  illustrate  what  this  means  in  flying  hours, 
consider  a  ten  kilometer  move.  Twenty  kilometers  (roundtrip)  at  a  speed 
of  SO  knots  requires  15  Diinutes  of  flying  time;  an  additional  minute  is 
required  to  laiid  at  the  PZ,  and  a  minute  to  off-load  at  the  LZ,  for  a  total 
of  17  uLumtes  per  sortie.  24  sorties  at  17  minutes  each  means  that  408 
minutes  (6  hours  and  48  minutes)  are  required  to  move  one  rifle  comp^any  ten 
kilometers.  Considering  that  a  brigade  has  taree  battalions,  that  the 
brigade  has  three  slicks,  one  per  Bn;  the  move,  pioj  uly  planned,  managed 
and  executed,  cfui  be  accomplished  in  approximately  2  hours  20  minutes  of 
actual  blade  time  per  helicopter..  Assembly,  refueling  and  return  time 
would  also  have  to  be  included,  but  have  been  disregarded  to  this  example. 

The  remaining  blade  time  available  for  the  day  would  then  be  used  for 
necessary  administrative/logistical  missions.  While  some  success  has  been 
i./ot  lined  in  requesting  and  receiving  additional  lift  assets  for  battalion 
operations,,  the  primary  means  available  to  move,  the  maneuver  elements  is 
'me  pooling  of  available  resources,  execution  of  the  move  and  then  the  sub¬ 
sequent  redistribution  of  the  assets,  and  then  dispersal  of  assets  to  normal 
adjHiniatrative/logistical  missions.  The  helicopter  requirement  for  a  LRP 
insertiory extraction  is  two  slicks  helicopters  and  a  .gun  team.  First,  a  VR 
must  be  flowj  to  familiarize  the  LRP  team  leader  with  his  AO  and  his  LZ,  By 
plannuig  the  d,aily  activities  for  LRP  operations,  the  VR  may  be  accomplished 
encoute  to  a  forward fli'e  base.  For  example,  w®  will  assume  that  two  team  , 
insertion.a  and  one  team  extraction  are  planned  for  a  given  day.  Upon  coumle- 
tion  of  the  VR  by  both  teams,  team  number  two  will  debark  at  the  forward  fire 
base,  while  team  number  one  is  inserted.  The  aircraft  are  then  used  to  make  the 
extraction  and  return  to  the  forward  fire  base.  The  extracted  team  is  dropped 
off  and  team  two  picked  up  for  inseriiion,  ’  The  return  flight  to  base  camp  will 
go  by  the  forward  fire  base  to  pick  up  the  extracted  team  and  ret\im  to  base 
camp.  Obvioualy  this  can  only  be  done  when  the  LRP  AO*  s  are  within  a  reasonable 
proximity  to  each  other  (20  -  30  KM),  It  can  be  seen  that  even  as  basic  a  tactical 
maneuver  as  insertion/ exl,raction  of  six  LRP  teams  can  use  twelve  hours  or  more  of  c, 
limited  helicopter  time  in  one  day. 

(f)  Helicopter  gunships  were  employed  in  an  aerial  fire  support  r.  le. 

This  support  was  pix>vided  for  troops  in  contact,  combat  assaults,  LRP 
insert ioj  auid  extractions,  and  highway  security.  In  addition  to  this 
normal  employ,  .nt,  gunships  were  provided  for  Snoopy  and  Scorpion  missions. 

Snoopy  and  S;  ..pion  missions  consist  of  two  gunships,  one  UH-IH  or  0H-6A 
equipped  with  an  airborne  personnel  detector,  and  one  UH-IH  or  0H-6A 
utilized  as  the  navigation  and  recovery  ship  in  the  event  that  one  of 

the  team's  aircraft  is  forced  down.  In  the  Snoopy  role,  the  gunsiiips 
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provide  security  for  the  team,  and  fit'e  only  In  defense  of  the  team. 

In  the  Scorpion  role,  the  gunehips  are  giyen  prior  clearance  to  fire 
on  any  targets  detected  by  the  team's  airborne  personnel  detector 
equipment  In  the  assigiied  area  of  operation. 

(g)  The  enqployment  of  helicopter  gunahips  In  the  above  described 
roles  resulted  in  rapid  and  responsive  aerial  fire  support  for  troops 
in  contact,  LR?  extractions  and  Insertions,  combat  assaults,  highly 
operations 'at)d  Snoopy  missions.  The 'results  of  helicopter  gunships  em¬ 
ployed  on  Scorpion  missions  are  impossible  to  measure  by  statistics  alone. 
Most  of  the  targets  detected  by  the  airborne  personnel  detector  were  located 
in  triple  canopy  Jxmgle,  which  precluded  visual  observance  of  the  enemy 
position.  It  is,  howsver,  a  knovm  fact  that  artillery  employed  on  an 
unsuspecting  enen^r  has  devastating  casrialty  producing  and  morale  effects. 
These  same  effects  can  bs  applied  to  the  employment  of  gunehips  in  the 
Scorpion  role. 

(3)  Training: 

(a)  Aviation  training  is  one  of  the  most  improved  areas  in  the 
Aviation  Battalion.  The  establishment  of  a  standardization  program  was 
the  first  big  step  in  causing  this  Improvement.  The  esqihasis  was  right¬ 
fully  shifted  to  the  concept  that  the  aircraft  commanders  serve  as  pt  - 
maiy  instructors  of  now  aviators.  The  instructor  pilot  (IP)  is  the 
authority,  but  the  aircraft  commanders  now  realize  and  readily  accept 
their  newly  assigned  responsibilities, 

(b)  To  complement  the  standardization  efforts,  a  comraamder's 
briefing  was  prepared  and  presented  to  the  brigade  and  battalion  commanders 
and  staffs  in  an  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  faced  while  oper¬ 
ating  aircraft  in  a  tactical  environment.  This  briefing  presented  in¬ 
formation  concerning  aviation  and  its  proper  utilization.  Areas  discus¬ 
sed  were:  selection  and  preparation  of  l.Z'8  and  helipads,  (airmobile 
operations)  and  the  efficient  utilization  of  aircraft.  A  detailed 
explanation  of  the  It^d  capabilities  of  the  aircraft  used  by  the  Division, 
and  the  effects  of  altitude  and  fuel  loads  upon  these  capabilities  were 
included.  In  addition,  troop  safety  requirements  were  covered. 
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10.  CimiCAL  5UPR)RT 

4  Geiieril,  Th«  Division  Chemlc*!  Sectl^ori  performod  *b  a  ataff 
, sod  ion  and  ad  an  opordlng  section  It  operated  extenalvely  in  the 
employment  of  liiot  Control  A^.ente  (RCA),  herbicides,  and  Airborne 
personnel  detectors  (AH  '  In  addition,  training  was  conducted  in  the 
preparation  of  fLeme  field  exj>etliente ,  and  the  oj)eration  of  the  M132 
mechanized  flamethrower,  the  XM^^Kl  flame  service  unit,  and  the  XMI9I 
multishot  {xsrtable  flame  weapon  system, 

b  Riot  Control  Agents  (RCA'  RCA  munitions  were  emj)loyed  oxten 
slvely  in  direct  support  of  combat  operations.  Increasing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  fire  support  Bulk  RCA  was  also  used  in  the  contamination  of 
specific  areas  to  deny  them  to  the  enen^y,.  In  employment  of  RCA  raunitione 
and  bulk  RCA,  agent  CS  was  used. 

(1)  CS  and  Artillery..  A  total  of  3728  XM1,5  CS  Canister  Clusters 
were  employed  in  conjunction  with  artillery,  tactical  airstrikes,  B-52 
strikes,  and  ground  operations  from  1  November  1968  to  31  October  1969 • 

(a)  CS  and  artillery  targets  were  processed  by  the  Fire  Support 
Coordination  Element  (FSCE)  using  curi*ent  intelligence  concerning  enemy 
locations..  When  known  and  suspected  enemy  locations  were  recogrxized, 
tactical  and  political  clear.ence  for  employment  was  obtained,  and  the 
missions  were  conducted  by  the;  !:. -isiott  iGhemldal  Section.. 

(b)  CS  wis  employed  on  extremely  hard  targets  to  drive  enemy  person¬ 
nel  from  protective  covet  prior  to  their  being  engaged  by  artillery,  tacti¬ 
cal  air,  and  B  52  strikes..  Intelligence  sources  indicated  that  these 
operations  were  very  effective  in  increasing  the  vilnerability  of  the 
enemy  to  .artillery  and  aerial  delivered  ordnance  o 

(c)  The  XML,5  CS  Canister  Cluster  was  used  in  the  preparation  of 
targets o  It  is  an  aerial  delivered  munition  equipped  with  a  variable 
time  fuzOo  Are.a  coverage  vAien  properly  employed  is  a  circular  pattern 
approximately  100  meters  in  diaireter..  Normally  missions  were  flown  in 
UH-ID  helicopters  carrying  I6  such  munitions o  Expenditure  of  XM15  Clusters 
was  from  1  to  4  per  target,  depending  on  vegetation  and  the  "hardness"  of 
the  target  o  Normally  one  sortie  resnlted  in  the  preparation  of  4  to  5 
targets  for  artillery  fires  „  Frequently,  the  employing  aircraft  remained 
on  station  to  adjust  fires » 

(d)  When  preparing  targets  for  tactical  air  and  B-52  strikes,  the 
targets  were  saturated  with  CS  10-20  minutes  prior  to  TOTo  This  insured 
that  eneay  personnel  were  driven  from  protective  cover  prior  to  TOTo  The 
normal  XM15  expendittire  for  preparation  of  a  B-52  strike  was  20  per  strike » 
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le)  Tti*  IKl''  iii  Ir*''  lupprscMing  of  «n«iib' 

d'Ui-vig  if  jt'i  1 100  >  -uii  OX.I  :  v:t  lv■r,■^  ;J  Uol  ;i>::rn'9  troop*  on  hoi  Iwid 
j-i.g  ione? ,  In  m.i'-l  the  ciupioyui'‘M  ol  CS  oc  lo'*,lio:i‘'  from  virtilch 

enemy  fire  wi*  being  rcrelvfid  rojaltod  .n  ini.'  lmm*dii,n  co9»t.ilon  of 

ho  '  L '  hr  f  „ 

(fl  ,-»,a  vliillon’..l  j>«  of  In*  XHl*i  in  con j ojj :1  lo»o  wjlli  the  hunter - 
KUlo’  ^TOKriOh  te*ju,  loi.^i^tlng  :)f  tw)  0116  vii  Iwi  A,H-1G  helicoptoro.  On® 
o)ll  ('  "sn  XM  3  Pereoanol  Uetecto"  'AI'D),  eiad  Lhe  other  claries 

4  XMl'i  Claeter-j  In  k  LociJIy  deeigtAed  *^'xd  i  •j.br  lotted  dieperioor,  Vflien 
lucritlve  t-iO'get?  were  lo'.ited,  tne  XMIS  Clx^tere  were  emjiloyed  prior  to 
gunet.ip  ojq>*  idit^'e  r  Ih..  ;■  tecnni;:iue  g'04.tly  in .',r«*'?od  the  ef lectiveneee 
of  the  SCORPION  tetm  Hefer  to  .subpvr tgr-x-ph  d  below,  (t^d  to  Lncloeure  4 
for  niore  dett^ilt.  on  the  SCORPION  ocuiepto 

(?)  Rulk  RCA  liinployiner.t,  Mloropulverlicd  CS  jwwior  WiP  extensively 
employed  to  contsuniniite  inliltrAticn  route,-,  wt^y  stations,  bunkere,  tunnelo, 
4nd  living  to  deny  their  uee  to  the  enemy,.  While  bulk  CS  w\s 

empl-xied  by  ground  t  roc  pa  to  ront'unl  nuLe  certtAln  turmel  tmd  c,tkve  complexee, 
the  usuaI  method  of  smpioy  .ng  bulk  C3  w*,?  by  drxip„  Daring  the  period 
1  November  1968  to  31  O:tober  1969..  .'313^  ,53-grO.lo.a  CS  driuns  wore  eir  dropped,. 
The  dur>*,tion  of  the  eff e ctlveneis  of  the  CS  wi*,^  dependent  upion  we-ather 
conditlonsr  During  the  dry  ees.eon  peritigtency  ringed  from  two  to  three 
month, s.  doting  the  wet  season  per^lsteniy  was  cut  to  a  maximum  of  four  day^s, 

(a)  Targets*  to  be  contuminated  were  lDcat(*d  by  APD,  Red  Haae ,  Duffle 
I^dg,  and  other  intelligence  ;?ources.,  Proce.sslng  political  and  tactical 
clearance  of  targets  was  accomplished  by  FSCE,  and  the  mlasions  were 
conducted  by  the  Division  Chemical  Section.. 

(b)  Missions  wore  conducted  using  .a  CH  47  helicopter  carrying  24  drums. 
Using  ■*  .set  of  locally  fabricated  racks  .and  rollers,  the  drum*  were 
dropped  from  altitudes  ranging  from  1,500  to  ,2500  feet  AGL.,  The  XM925  drum 
and  burster  system  Is  .an  Intact  deton;atlng  system  vAiich  bursts  the  drum 
spreading  powdered  CS  in  a  circular  pattern  with  a  20  25  meter  radius,, 

One  CH-47  sortie  effectively  covers  an  area  40  meters  wide  and  800  meters 
longo 

(c)  Intelligence  sources  indicated  major  enemy  movement  away  from 
locations  in  \diich  bulk  CS  had  been  employed..  In  this  respect,  CS  proved 
to  be  very  effective  in  restricting  extensive  enemy  use  of  valuable 
terrain  and  in  produeijrg  incre.ased  enemy  casxioltles  when  it  was  integrated 
with  gunship  and  artillery  support., 

(d)  A  recent  MSURE  request  was  initiated  to  improve  the  quantity 
and  precision  of  air-delrvered  persistent  CS..  The  Division  Chemical 
Section  with  the  USAF  Tactical  Air  Ll&ison  section  requested  the  use  of  a 
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1 1- :  •!  V'  . '  o'l  Tollii’  f:'  m  C  I’O  -  » -f  ■  ill  -  dci.wt.;y 

.  I'-w  1'  till-  o;  p“.  I'i'.eot  CS  {X)-  •o-i:''.  ::or);8pt.  ,  vrvk 

■J--  ;  •  oi!i  Jo.'Xle  •'raid  ‘'e  uJ  ra-.t*'.  -  rfldv'  by  (j'O'J  mctfirs 

c  He'bl'idfl  '3jpix.'r^  Ihfl.TLD'JST  vnd  helicopter  he'b: 

''.a.'-  cpc '  .Li-jr  -  (AlAi'ENCO)  •'r'-e  'ocl..;t"i  wre  omploytxJ  in 

».n»'  ont'ol  of  vei>;:;et'.’.-on  ot  .'.*ajp  p^  ■  i  m**;  *•  i  klong  ilce«  of 

.I'l;,*'!.  ■  ;c:i  'J.cd  *ji  tM-  mxnn  •  ■  .  f:'i^*cd1y  f.eids  of  tire  were  unprovtd 
on  po : '.ffifitn*  f ,  i-id  p-a -'.-.i  1  ».i  i  wyre  redorod  Along  lin«e  of 

coinnu' i  ■ Aar:vl  tero.::da  <rmpl''ym'.'.v  k1-^o  4?ilflied  in  ijapr'i^lng 
^t'rivl  obsor'r-vtln  o'"  k.".v  vr  enamy  vnfiit :,cri  mate^  »jid  b»,)e  »jrefc»  -j. 
•dd-lionti  lorflderition  ie  the  employment  of  b*rbivldft»  tgn-lnot  eneiry 
crop?»  Botfi  TRATLDU5T  ^rd  helicopte"  ?p‘4<y  we-o  ■eraployod  to  e.f f pct vfiy 
limit  tbc  gfowih  of  enemy  '.''op' 

(1)  TRA.Tl.DUST  During  ttie  period  1  No'embe'-  196fi  tc  3d  Oitober  Id^'i'i, 

112  TRAILDUST  ml^.ilon'^  wvrre  conducted  In  support,  of  tbe  Division  Tbe*e 
mi33lona  were  flown  by  UC-1<.3  A*.r?/Aft,  AkCb  of  wr.i'b  -.Arrifi  lOOO  g-^llo'ir 
of  herbicide,  NomAlly  e^rh  mleeion  employed  three  ^uch  •*.;':ri,ft  r^'g^i  > 
Hg-iinsi  wblcb  TRATLDU3T  w-is  employed  Incliided  enemy  b»i«e  irf\'. '.r-, 

t'.ori  route?,  wid  enemy  crops., 

(2)  The  Dinslcn  irei  of  oper^ilcn?  cont-i’D?  rii  unerou*  atpv**  with 

lu'.;:,tivrt  Agilnst  wnlcn  htrbi.vide?*  c>,n  b-i  employed  HerblcidoK 

■wo'-p  d.tllialt  fo  obt-j.ln  boglnntr.g  1  )*iy  ld6d ,  ^nd  ■it  th».i  time,  the  irer? 
4ppro>rad  for  defollf,tion  in  FLEI.KU,  KONTUM,  ^nl  BTNH  DTNH  Provliicee  were 
dr1.sta;^liy  reduced  In  site,  The  Division  Cnem,.: .-..1  S?:tion  hu,?  re'ommended 
o  new  plAn  for  crop  deitructlon  And  defoll-t:or.  <.:'h  should  reeult  in 
l,r.:re-Nted  jovettge  of  enemy  controlled  vr.:  ■.?  wiih.-:  FLEIK’J  And  BTNB  DINH 
Proviac>j?„  The  ax^.erded  ."rop  deetrcottcn  pl-.c  tir  KONTUM  Pro'/iiire  w^•■• 
Approved  in  September  1969' 

13)  Ho'bl  'lder  w#r<?  not  .'kv-itlAbue  ttrw^gn' ARiT^  ^cpply  ohir.iiel'-  in 
e  uf  f  i!‘ xer.t  quAhtlty  i.c  support  extensile  h.fl ’..:cpte*  empl^ym-itt  ot'  he.'birlde-* 

d  Ai 'borne  Ps:‘iOhj:,el  Detector  l.APPd  Op’’*;  %' ion-,.  Th".'  APD  w>-  employed 
extensively  a  devl:>?  to  gi.in,  coiJ'a.*n,  or  deny  inl'^llcgence  Inf urmit.to'. 
From  1  No^emb*-^  1968  to  31  October  166?.  ow^c  1,169  .A.PD  mi-. -ion?  were 
•tonducred . 

(1)  In  J.tr.iA-y  1969„  the  SCORPION  hur-te?  ki  1.1  irncept  w-^s  employed 
with  tne  e .t-ibli shment  of  the  3C0RPT0N  te  ,m„  Thl-  te«,m  consist-  of  two 
OH  6  ILOH)  hellcopte.TS  'ind  two  AH  IG  \CobrA)  h'^licoptere  f-om  tae  4th 
Aviition  B»t?  aHoHo  It.  Addition  to  its  APD  mitsioVi..  the  SCORPION  texm 
CAo  rcA:t  ^*pidly  to  neutralize  lucrative  tATget*^  located  with  APD.  One 
LOH  flying  •,t  treetop  level  CAtrle?  the  A.PD.  Ir  followed  by  t.he  two 

-t  high  Altlt.de  which  fu.-iii'Sh  >'-!D'=d  'cve',  The  highe"  Gobi  a  Also 
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iiiap:.  till'  missions.  Itvoiail  <.oiiti.>l  ol  (ho  iiii;,sion  is  i  si  ah  1  i  sliod  Ijy 
tin.'  hi^h  lA'li,  wliith  tlios  at  but  t  i «.  i  onl  altitudo  In  olif.irvo  a '■  1  St.UKl'lON 
aiiiiatL.  TIu'  Ltili  also  c*rrit‘s  XMI‘)  (,'5j  tlanistoi  Cluslins  lor  tiii|il(j 

iiU'ul  against  suil.iblo  tai>;ots. 

1,2)  API'  missions  aio  1  1  own  daily  i  ruin  Division  rt-sources,  and  addi¬ 
tional  ATD  oiu'rations  aro  condutLod  by  the  1  si  llriyado.  Support  is  also 
given  to  the  ?4tli  Special  Tactical  Zone  by  lueni  siting  onu  ADD  and  one 
operator  to  the  MAC^V  advisory  elonicnt. 

e .  Klanic  tipc  rat  ions.  The  Division  (dicM’iical  Section  supinntcd  flame- 
operations  through  training  and  tt-chnical  assistance  with  standard  and 
exper  iiiicMita  1  flame  weapons  and  1 1  ante  field  exjtedients. 

fl)  Training  and  assistance  in  preparation  of  flame  field  expedients 
were  conducted  throughout  the  period  of  this  report.  Koniial  training  was 
conducted  at  periodic  chemical  refresher  classes,  and  informal  training 
and  assistance  continued  on  an  "as  required"  basis.  Flame  fougasses, 
flame  mines,  and  flame  i  1  luniination  devices  are  emplaced  on  base  camp/ 
fire  base  perimeters  throughout  the  area  of  operations. 

(2)  Refresher  training  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  M132 
Mechanized  Flamethrower  was  conducted  in  units  having  organic  M132  assets. 
Concurrently  training  was  conducted  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  XM45E1  Mechanized  Flame  Service  Unit. 

(3)  The  Division  became  the  first  unit  in  RVN  to  receive  the  XM191 
Multi  shot  Portable  Flame  Weapon.  The  system  is  a  four  shot,  rocket- 
propelled,  shoulder-fired  weapon.  It  is  capable  of  firing  four  incendiary 
rockets  at  the  rate  of  one  per  second  and  being  reloaded  with  new  rocket 
clips.  In  October  1969,  a  New  Equipment  Training  Team  assisted  by  the 
Division  Chemical  Section  conducted  training  in  the  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  weapon  system.  The  weapon  has  been  distributed  to  field 
units  and  is  presently  under  evaluation. 
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11,  (C)  SIGNAL  SUPPORT 


«.  Organisation  and  Equipment. 

(1)  The  vast  extent  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  AO,  coupled  with  the 
rugged  terrain,  makes  the  provision  of  communication  to  all  elements  a 
challenge  of  considerable  magnitude.  By  careful  reorganization  of  the 
Division  Signal  Battalion,  exploitation  of  every  capability  of  Divisional 
communications  equipment, ,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  available  Defense 
Communications  System  (DCS),  Corps  Area  Conimunicatton  System  (CACS),  and 
IFFV  (54th  Signal  Battali  on)  communications  sysLem,  communications  have 
been  maintained  with  Divisional,  lateral,  and  supporting  unltr. 

(2)  The  multichannel  (AN/TRC-24)  radio  equipment  on  hand  is  old  and 
has  Uhe  further  disadvantages  oflarge  size,  excessive  weight,  high  power 
consimiption,  and  low  reliability.  It  is  difficult  to  transport,  supply, 
and  maintain.  However,  its  technical  characteristics  make  it  especially 
useful  for  the  rough  mountainous  terrain  and  dense  vegetation  of  the 
Central  Highlands  where  "line  of  sight"  signal  paths  are  practically  non¬ 
existent.  As  of  the  writing  time  of  this  paper,  all  124th  Signal  Battalion 
12-channel  VHF  systems  are  non-line  of  sight  and  range  from  36  kilometers 
to  70  kilometers,  well  beyond  the  planning  range  of  the  equipment;  yet 
they  work. 

(3)  The  radioteletype  equipment  in  the  Division  is  of  the  new  AN/GRC-lOf 
derived  family  and  has  proven  superior  to  the  older  AN/GRC-26  and  AN/GRC-46 
type  equipment.  Radioteletype  is  the  primary  means  of  record  operational 
communications  between  the  Division  Headquarters  and  organic,  attached,  and 
OPCON  units  and  has  been  totally  reliable. 

(4)  At  brigade  and  lower  levels,  FM  Secure  Voice  is  the  backbone  of 
communications  and  has  proven  to  be  extremely  effective.  The  Division  has 
vigorously  implemented  the  FM  Secure  Voice  program,  and  all  combat  and  combat 
support  units  employ  secure  voice  communications  down  to  the  company  level. 

(5)  The  Division  has  maintained  four  distinct  tactical  telephone  systems 
to  allow  rapid,  responsive'  tailored  communications  to  four  categories  of 
users.  This  concept  has  proven  extremely  successful. 

(a)  The  TOC  system  provides  telephone  communications  between  the 
Division  TOC  and  the  TOCs  of  brigades,  DIVARTY,  separate  battalions.  Division 
OPCON  units  and  Task  Forces,  and  lateral  and  higher  headquarters  such  as 

II  Corps,  Co  B,  5th  SFGA,  IFFV,  and  USARV. 

(b)  The  Fire  Support  System  provides  "hot  line"  communications  from  the 
FSCE  to  all  headquarters  involved  in  the  clearance  of  fires.  This  includes, 
in  addition  to  divisional  elements,  all  neighboring  US  and  VIETNAMESE  head¬ 
quarters. 
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(c)  The  Div.si-ou  Couuuon  User  System  provides  access  to  the  SlilA  Dial 
Telephone  System  and  general  purpose  telephone  service  to  the  brigades  and 
separate  battalions,  Tusk  Forces,  and  lateral  and  supporting  headquarters 
through  the  SEA  Dial  i'eleptione  System. 

(d)  The  Division  Artillery  Telephone  System  provides  a  tailored  system 
connectiiig  DlVARi’Y  elements  and  IFFV  artillery  units.  This  system  is  used 
for  both  operational  and  administrative/logistical  traffic. 

(6)  Teletype  communications  are  also  tailored  to  best  serve  the  users. 
Three  systems  are  employed,  and  all  are  operated  entirely  by  Division 
personnel . 

(a)  The  TOC  to  TOC  system  provides  secure  teletype  service  between  the 
Division  TOC,  brigades,  DIVARTY,  separate  battalions,  OPCON  units,  and  Task 
Forces  as  well  as  to  the  IFFV  TOC.  Messages  traniEmitted  via  this  system 
are  not  processed  through  the  AG  message  center,  but  are  accepted  in  hand¬ 
written  form  for  immediate  transmission.  Rapid  service  direct  to  the 
recipient  with  a  minimum  of  handling  is  the  watchword  in  this  net.  Both 
radio  and  "landline"  teletype  is  used  in  this  system  as  appropriate. 

(b)  The  common  user  teletype  system  is  used  for  all  logistical  and 
administrative  messages,  plus  "routine"  operational  traffic  such  as  SITREPS, 
INTSUMS,  etc,  which  are  too  long  to  be  effectively  passed  in  the  TOC  to  TOC 
network.  Service  is  provided  to  all  brigades,  and  access  to  the  world-wide 
autodin  system  is  provided  by  a  1st  Signal  Brigade  autodin  mode  V  terminal 
at  Camp  Enari.  Over  600  messages  a  day  are  processed  through  the  Division 
common  user  teletype  system. 

(c)  The  DIVARTY  net  includes  all  DIVARTY  elements  and  is  used  for  all 
record  traffic  within  DIVARTY. 

(7)  The  critical  communications  problem  in  the  Division  is  the  AN/PRC-25 
radio  and  its  ancillary  equipment. 

I 

(a)  The  TOE  authorization  for  AN/PRC-25  radios  is  not  sufficient  to 
support  the  aggressive  long  and  short  range  patrol  program  pursued  by  the 
Division.  A  minimum  of  10  additional  man  pack  radios  per  maneuver  battalion 
is  necessary.  At  present  this  problem  is  further  compounded  by  a  shortage 
of  150  man-pack  radios  below  the  current  authorization.  These  two  shortages 
necessitate  limiting  small  unit  operations  to  those  which  can  be  supported 
by  available  radios. 

(b)  All  equipment  suffers  from  the  alternating  cycle  of  monsoon  rains 
followed  by  a  period  of  heat  and  dust.  The  handset  H-189  used  with  the  man- 
pack  radio  is  particularly  sensitive  to  these  conditions.  All  attempts  to 
protect  this  handset  and  prevent  a  high  failure  rate  have  been  only  partially 
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succosstul  al  bosl.  iL  it.  simply  not  snl  1  ic  iont  1  y  rng^’od  to  withstand  tho 
climate  ot  the  Central  Highlands.  The  same  comment  is  true  ol  ail  switch¬ 
board,  telephone,  and  teletype  equipment, 

b.  New  Kquipment. 

(1)  The  receipt  ot  sutiicient  AN/GRC-142  radio  teletype  sets  has  provided 
reliable,  high  quality  radio  teletype  service  throughout  the  IH vision. 

(2)  The  pending  receipt  of  the  new  I’ulse  Code  Modulation  (I’CMj  series  ol 
UHF  multichannel  radio  relay  ecpiipment  will  improve"  tlie  suppor  tabi  1  i  Ly  and 
maintainability  ot  the  Division  telephone  and  teletype  systems.  Hovievcr, 

the  inherent  shorter  range  and  stricter  line  of  sight  parameters  oi  this 
equipment  are  a  definite  drawback  for  this  AO.  At  least  half  the  present 
VHF  equipment  should  be  retained  lor  those  long  haul  systems  where  the  new 
equipment  is  not  useable. 

(3)  The  pending  receipt  of  the  HY1.-3  automatic  retransmission  units  for 
secure  FM  will  enhance  the  Division  FM  nets  immeasurably  and  eliminate  the 
manpower  now  needed  to  operate  manual  secure  relays.  At  the  same  time  it 
will  eliminate  the  delays  and  possibility  of  garbled  messages  associated 
with  manual  relay  operations. 

c.  Developmental  Requirements.  All  signal  equipment  should  be  light, 
airmobile,  require  low  input  power,  and  be  dependable.  It  should  provide 
secure,  extended  range  communications.  Some  specific  requirements  are: 

(1)  A  four  to  six  channel  secure  radio  relay  system  for  use  in  lieu 
of  certain  FM  nets  between  brigades  and  battalions.  Such  a  four  channel 
system  would  provide,  from  a  battalion  CP,  one  channel  to  brigade  for 
command  and  control,  one  channel  to  brigade  for  intelligence,  one  channel 
extended  to  the  battalion  trains  for  logistics  and  administration,  and 
one  channel  connected  to  the  brigade  switchboard  for  general  purpose  use. 
Sufficient  relay  stations  should  be  provided. 

(2)  A  single  unit  replacement  for  the  AN/PRC-77 /KY-38  combination. 
Development  of  such  an  item,  say  of  the  size  of  an  AN/PRC-25,  would 
facilitate  the  extension  of  secure  FM  down  to  the  platoon,  SRP,  LRP,  and 

FO  level,  would  allow  all  nets  to  be  secure,  and  would  eliminate  the  threat 
of  intercept  and  imitative  conmiunication  deception. 

(3)  Directional  Antennas  for  FM  radios.  In  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
AO,  two  problems  plague  FM  radio  communication:  marginal  signal  strength 
and  friendly  interference.  A  directional  antenna  would  help  solve  both 
problems.  For  example,  in  the  Division  Command  Net,  the  NCS  would  continue 
to  use  an  omnidirectional  antenna,  but  the  brigade  stations  could  each  use 
a  directional  antenna,  improving  the  effective  strength  of  their  received 
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aiitl  Lraataiii  t  l-Oii  signal  ti,  and  al  Llio  saim-  liinn,  directing  radiated  energy 
toward  the  iutendi'd  ri'ceivei  and  away  1  rom  staLion.s  with  which  it  might 
inter  tore , 


(4)  Uivisional  Level  Light  Trojui.  In  an  At)  siu.h  as  the  one  assigned 
to  this  Division,  the  terrain  is  such  that  many  i>oints  are  inaccessible  by 
VllF  multichannel  radio  without  multiiile  relay  points.  Since  each  relay 
point  requires  a  security  torce,  such  installations  are  i  nappro()r  i  ate . 

A  light  Trope  scat  ter  system  with  24  voice  channels  and  a  planning  range  ot 
100  miles  would  be  capable  oi  providing  all  required  communications  to 
a  brigade  or  Task  Force  headquarters. 
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12o  (C)  ^GpiJ^.SUPi^r 

n  Irfindlng  Zone  and  Fire  Support  Baa#  Developaont. 

{l)  Normal  engineer  support  played  an  Important  role  In  the 
development  o.t  landing  zones  and  fire  support  baseSo  Basic  shills  with 
explosives  and  demolitions,,  field  fortification  construction  techniques,, 
and  terrain  reconnaissance  were  all  Inherent  to  this  successful  develop 
ment,.  Whether  In  rear  or  forward  areas,,  the  engineers  have  provided  the 
support  that  has  enabled  LZs  and  PSBs  to  be  constructed  In  a  mlndmvui 
of  tlaso  In  the  forward  areas,,  where  lines  of  communication  were  non^ 
existent  „  engineer  rappolling  teams  were  often  amon,g  the  first  troops  to 
secure  and  level  a  suitable  LCo  After  the  hasty  LZs  were  developed,,  the 
airmobile  dozer  „  Case  450  „  was  brought  Into  the  fl  rebase  by  CH  '54i,  and 
clearing  operations  were  rapidly  completed,.  Continued  englrieer  support 
was  rendered  in  developing  tactical  operations  centers,,  medical  bunkers,, 
overhead  cover,,  and  in  providing  continual  advieeo  It  was  a  continual 
effort  to  maintain  high  standards  of  constructlonp  due  to  the  paucity  of 
materials  and  time  for  constructlono  The  engineers  were  invaarlably  the 
last  to  depart  the  fire  bases „  after  first  assuring  that  no  material  that 
could  be  gainfully  used  by  the  enemy  was  left  behind„  From  the  IjZ/F3B"s 
construction  to  Its  eventual  destruction „  the  engineers  assisted  in  the 
total  combat  effort p  by  providing  construction  equipment „  plans,,  manhours 
and  technical  advlcso 

(2)  While  the  LZ  or  FSB  was  In  beings  engineer  support  in  the  form 
of  land  clearing  for  fields  of  fire  and  water  production  was  constantly 
being  supplied*  In  many  cases  the  engineers  not  only  produced  the 
water  but  defended  the  water  points  as  they  were  separst-ed  from  the 
secure  base  area* 

bo  Lines  of  Communication,  The  monsoon  season  in  the  Central 
Highlands 0  coupled  with  the  enemy \8  ability  to  interdict  important 
XdOCso  provided  many  opportunities  for  the  engineers  to  prove  their 
value.  Approximately  80  kilometers  of  road  are  seaurched  for  mines  each 
day  utilizing  engineer  resources.  Continual  improvement  in  searching 
techniques  and  the  employment  of  the  Combat  Bngineer  Vehicle  (C£V)  with 
a  mine  roller  attsw:hed  has  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  other  normal  oper¬ 
ations  with  little  delay.  The  rapid  employment  of  the  Armored  Vehicle 
Launched  Bridge  (aVLB)  has  reduced  the  tactical  impact  upon  the  Division 
due  to  loss  of  bridges  or  sections  of  road.  Mining  incidents  were  of 
such  Importance  that  a  mine  weurfare  center  was  developed  to  monitor 
the  daily  situation  and  provide  guidance  to  the  tactical  units  as  to 
the  changes  in  employment,  Xb  assure  the  competency  of  unit  mine  sweep 
personnel  0  schools  were  conducted  to  increase  the  dlv^.eiOKi'B  overall 
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Hi :  attlvenesB  in  nine  sweepings  iiiven  thou^  the  engineere  aaintcdned 
rnn  roads,,  there  was  still  the  threat  of  aabush  along  eany  eil^s  of 
heavily  wooded  roads ^  The  problea  was  alleviated  by  the  creation  of  a 
land  clearing  team  within  Headquarters  Coapanyo  This  teaa  was  coeposed 
of  six  IV*'  do&ers  equipped  with  Hone  Plow  blades,  and  supported  by  an 
Infantry  platoon  (tnclosure  5,,  Hoae  Plow  Operatlons„)  The  team  cleared 
roadsides  favorable  to  ambushes suspected  ene^y  positions,,  and  was 
utilized  very  effectively  in  destroying  enesy  bunkers  and  tunnel  coaplexeso 
This  had  the  ancillary  effect  of  denying  ground  to  the  eneay  through  the 
developaent  of  observation  lanes  and  expedient  L2  aieaso 

Cs  Engineers  in  an  Infantry  Kolso 

(l)  The  engineers  were  called  upon  to  provide  the  coaaajad,  aM 
staff  section  for  the  Provisional  Battalion„  The  Provisional  Battalion 
consisted  of  three  provisional  rifle  coapanles,,  one  from  each  brigade  rear 
element,,  with  the  resporjsibllity  of  providing  infantry  support  while 
conserving  combat  strength  In  Halted  areas  of  operation^  On  the  four 
occasions  that  the  Provisional  Battalion  was  formed,,  the  engineer  coaaand 
and  staff  sections  provided  the  directiiou  that  led  to  the  successful 
coapietlon  of  the  operations* 

{2)  The  Provid.onal  Battalion  is  normally  employed  within  the 
4th  Irifantry  Division^  TAOSs  however  ^  eaployaent  outside  the  TAOR  is 
possibleo  The  Provisional  Battalion  has  artillery ^  TAC  Air„  and  gunship 
support  upon  request  0  The  battadion's  aieslon  aay  be  to  perform  search 
and  destroy,,  amhuaho  seajxh  and  clear,,  cordon  and  seaurch,,  and  recoiuraissance 
in  force o  the  most  recent  mission  was  to  conduct  seairch  operations  and 
night  ambushes,,  to  prevent  KVA/ VC  stamd^ff  rocket  attacks  on  Camp  Snauri* 
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13.  (C)  INTELLIGENCE 


a.  Estimate  ot  Eneiuy  Forces. 

(1)  Enemy  forces  in  the  Division  area  of  operations  possessed  a 
variety  of  weapons  thet  ranged  from  homeniade  explosives  and  antiquated 
weapons  left  from  previous  wars,  to  modern  CHICOM  and  RUSSIAN  Weapons 
systems.  During  the  year,  enemy  attacks  have  run  the  gamut  from  light 
ground  probes,  to  attacks  by  fire  employing  107 -nun,  122'mm,  and  140-nim 
rockets,  to  an  abortive  armor  attack  by  a  tank  platoon.  The  TOE  of  an 
NVA  battalion  authorizes  heavy  weapons  platoons  wiiich  possess  82-nuu 
mortars  RPG-2  and  RPG-7  rocket  launchers  are  authorized  at  company 
level.  Artillery  support  in  the  Division  area  ol  operations  has  been 
supplied  by  the  AOth  NVA  Artillery  Regiment  wliich  has  a  number  of  special¬ 
ized  battalions:  the  K-30  Battalion  provides  light  anti-aircraft  support; 
the  K-32  and  K-33  Battalions  possess  both  122-timi  rockets  and  120-mm  mor¬ 
tars;  the  K-41  and  K-42  Battalions  can  employ  105-mm  howitzers;  the  K-74 
Battalion  has  85-mm  guns;  and  an  unidentified  battalion  possesses  37-ram 
anti-aircraft  capability.  In  addition,  the  ^egiraent  also  controls  the 
K-16  Tank  Battalion  which  has  20-25  PT-76  RUSSIAN  amphibious  tanks. 

(2)  The  enemy  capability  was  greatly  enhanced  in  mid-May  when  a 
composite  battalion  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  sappers  was  formed  to 
attack  LZ  OASIS.  The  limited  success  of  this  task  force  may  have  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  631st  Composite  NVA  Battalion.  In  addition,  NVA 
and  VC  Sapper  Battalions  operate  throughout  the  Division  area  of  oper¬ 
ations.  Most  enemy  regiments  in  the  Division's  area  also  have  supporting 
companies  of  combined  sapper-engineers.  Sappers  are  expertly  trained 
fighters  who  specialize  in  stealth,  reconnaissance,  and  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  demolitions  to  attack  and  destroy  allied  positions. 

(3)  Vulnerabilities;  Enemy  supply  areas  are  generally  insecure, 
rendering  supply  caches  vulnerable  to  friendly  search  and  destroy 
operations.  The  enemy  also  has  limited  logistical  support  and  cannot 
conduct  sustained  offensive  operations,  unless  he  is  near  his  sanctuary 
areas.  He  continues  to  be  vulnerable  to  superior  allied  firepower  when 
massing  near  an  objective  and  during  his  withdrawal.  Due  to  the  low 
morale  existing  in  many  of  his  units  as  a  result  of  food  shortages, 
sickness,  heavy  losses  and  continuing  defeats,  the  enemy  was  susceptible 
to  friendly  psychological  operations.  Also,  enemy  reliance  on  local 
civilians  as  a  labor  source  makes  large  operations  vulnerable  to  friendly 
intelligence  efforts. 

b.  Nature  and  Effectiveness  of  Enemy  Forces. 

(1)  Morale.  The  enemy's  morale,  both  NVA  and  VC,  declined  steadily 
as  US  operatiops  continued  to  inflict  heavy  casualties  and  to  deny  the 
use  of  infiltration  routes  to  the  enemy.  Food  became  especially  scarce 
during  the  latter  months  of  1969  in  BINH  DTNH  and  PLEIKU  Provinces.  The 
mission  of  an  increasing  number  of  combat  units  was  diverted  to  food 
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producLiun  in  an  cltoii  o  cxjiaiid  Lht-  <)uaiit  i  l  i  o  s  available.  Heavy 
catiualLies  duiing  oiieraf  ions  in  the  ClIU  I’A,  I’LKl  TKAl’,  and  IIKN  lll.T  - 
DAK  TO  regions  eontiibu.ed  slgni t ieant 1 y  to  the  enemy's  luw  morale. 

I’risoner  interrogat  ions  revealed  t,haL  a  great  amount  ul  time  was  si'ent 
by  unit  political  otti.cers  in  a  concerted  etiort  to  raise  inorali'  and  con¬ 
vince  the  individuals  oi  the  importance  ol  their  mission  in  SVN.  Many 
hCJA.  soldiers  exiuessed  contusion  over  the  attitude  ol  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  people  to  their  piesence  in  this  country.  In  NVN  they  were  told 
they  would  be  received  as  a  liberating  torce;  however,  the  reaction  ol 
the  SVN  people  was  tisually  just  the  op[)osite.  Malaria  also  played  an 
important  role  in  lowering  ot  enemy  morale.  Many  inliltration  gi'oups 
had  as  high  as  507o  casualties  trom  the  disease  even  be  tore  entering 
SVN.  Without  adequate  medical  tacllites  the  ph.ysical  status  and  the 
will  to  fight  ot  many  enemy  soldiers  was  seriously  impaired.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  heavy  casualties,  conscription  in  NVN  is  now  altecting  the 
older,  married  male  population,  many  of  whom  have  no  desire  to  leave 
their  wives  and  children  and  come  to  SVN.  Tlie  combination  ot  all  the 
above  factors  has  contributed  to  the  lowering  of  the  enemy's  morale 
and  has  seriously  hampered  his  war  effort. 

(2)  Mines,  demolitions,  and  booby  traps.  Lines  ot  communication 
throughout  the  Division  area  of  operations  experienced  a  slow  ujisurge 
of  mining  incidents  as  enemy  forces  placed  increasing  emphasis  on 
highway  interdiction.  Once  again  the  enemy  displayed  his  iiigenuity  in 
utilizing  materiels  on  hand  for  his  war  effort.  The  basket-type  mine 
was  encountered  in  BINH  DINH  Province  by  the  1st  Brigade.  This  mine 
consists  of  a  bamboo  woven  basket  which  contains  explosives,  a  detonating 
device,  and  a  pressure  device,  normally  a  mortar  fuze.  Enemy  forces 
have  also  shown  a  penchant  for  utilizing  dud  moruar  and  artillery  rounds. 
These  mines  proved  extremely  effective  and  usually  resulted  in  extensive 
damage  to  or  destruction  of  vehicles.  The  enemy,  however,  was  not  limited 
to  the  use  of  these  crude  devices,  and  employed  SOVIET  plastic  and  metal¬ 
lic  anti-tank  mines.  Most  mines  were  usually  found  in  pot  holes  in  the 
road,  off  the  road  near  vehicle  turn  a'-ouud  points,  and  intermingled  with 
debris  both  on  and  off  the  highway.  Experience  has  shown  that  mines  are 
rarely  employed  singly;  the  normal  employment  is  in  pairs  or  greater 
multiples.  Booby  traps  were  not  used  extensively  by  the  enemy  through¬ 
out  the  area  of  operations.  Of  the  various  forms  of  booby  traps,  punji 
stakes  have  been  the  most  prevalent,  although  not  consistently  employed 
enough  to  constitute  any  major  threat.  As  for  the  demolitions  utilized 
by  enemy  sapper  elements,  the  year  has  seen  a  steady  decline  in  the  quality 
of  sapper  type  explosives,  such  as  satchel  charges  and  bangalore  torpedoes. 
The  majority  of  explosives  found  recently  have  been  crude  homemade  devices 
utilizing  poor  grades  of  TNT  and  other  compositions.  Following  recent 
sapper  attacks,  sweeps  have  frequently  turned  up  defective  unexploded  » 
satchel  charges,  and  bangalore  torpedoes  that  failed  to  detonate  due  to 
faulty  fuzes,  ignitors,  or  composition. 
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c .  Th«  following  foX'C4»  ir*.re  ideutil  l«cl  duu"lng.  th*  p«Tlod  of 

this  report: 
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4th  Bn 

CHU  PI 

5th  Bn^ 

ZB  1223 

6th  Bn 

CHU  PA 

28ih  KVA  Begt 

1,85o3 

1,50' 

Vic  BEN  HBI3 

vie  BU  PRANG 

K-1  Bn 

1-2  Bn 

1-3  Bn 

40th  Arty  Begt  Hq 

100 

200 

Trl  Border  Area 

unloc 

K-30  Ught  AA  Bn 

200 

350 

IB  8228 

unloc 

K-32  122>Wl20-en 

2y) 

150 

SV  of  BEK  HIT 

unloc 

1-33  l?2-e« 

350, 

200 

Trl  Border  Area 

unloc 

K-41  105' «2»  How 

3007 

150 

Tri  Border  A  ea 

unloc 

K-42  105-an  How 

30CA 

150 

unloif. 

UXilOC 

K-.74  85-asi  Gun 

unk 

300 

unloc 

unloc 

^-46  (47) 

^mlf 

150 

N  of  KTM^ 

H  of  m 

strength  «ad  loci^tlon  of  the  Idth  NVA  Regt  Are  as  of  aid  April  1969 
lAiea  the  1st  Brigsde  Assvimed  responsibility  for  wsrtem  BISH.  OINH  Province o 

2 

Captured  FV’s  «nd  docnoionts  confinoed  the  redesigoAtlon  of  the  5th  Bn., 

24th  Regt  to  the  94th  Groupo  This  unit  was  further  re  subordinated  to 
tte  Kontun  JProvince  Cooaltteo 

'^The  strength  and  location  of  the  28th  KVA  Begt  are  as  of  I969 

ehen  the  Begt  was  first  identified  in  U  Corps  by  Division  intelligence  o 

^^The  strength  and  location  of  the  K-41»  axxl  K~l6  Bn's  are  as  of 

Maroh  1969  ^en  the  units  were  first  identified  in  II  Corps  through 
docuMst  analysis. 

5 

The  disposition  of  the  K-46  Bn  is  as  of  Iby  I969  when  the  unit  was  first 
identified  in  11  Corps  through  docuncst  analysis. 
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J/I  ixty  Bn 
O/I  Ijty  Bn 

^37-mm  .i,k)  unk 

unk 

0  0 

b'>’'do'  Aral 

W  of  DUC  CO- 

Bfxao  Ai'e*  70I 

K16  Tank  Bn 

? 

200 

200 

Tr-  Bordar 

unloc 

66th  mi  Regt 
7th  Bn 

8th  Bn 

9ih  Bn 

1,275 

1,250 

•orlo : 

11- Ill  Corps 

Border 

95B  Regt 

K-1  Bn 

K-  2  Bn 

895 

625 

Base  Area  202 

Base  Area  202 

S  PKU 

Baee  Area  202 

lOlD  Regt 
let  Bn 

2d  Bn 

3d  Ba 

1,615 

unk 

Base  Area  702 

11  Corpe^ 

H  I5  LT  Bn 

160 

150 

A£  9040 

ZA  1251 

K  20  Sapper  Bn 

25(A 

240 

»  of  TAN  CANH^ 

TU  MDBDNG  Valley 

K-25A  Engr  Bn 

250 

250 

unloc 

unloc 

K-25B  Engr  Bn 

100 

250 

TA  DR4NG  Valley 

Tri  Border  Area 

K  26  Sapper  Bn 

150 

145 

ZA  028? 

unloc 

K-37  Sapper  Bn 

200 

300 

ZA  0282 

II'ITI  Corps  Border 

U  Bn 

200 

200 

SW  of  PKU  City 

SW  of  PT.’  City 

R-301  u  Bn 

350 

280 

BP  1087 

Bass  Area  237 

^The  ■unidentified  Antiaircraft  Battalion  nae  picked  up  by  Di'vi.Blon  order 
of  battle  in  May  becauee  of  the  significant  increase  of  37'"fflDi  anti- 
ale  cidft  ground-to-air  fire  in  the  Tri  Border  Areao  The  unidentified 
Artillery  Battalion  kss  also  added  tc  Division  order  of  battle  in  Ifay 
■when  the  DUG  CO  area  experienced  a  significant  increase  in  Howl- 

tier  firso 

2 

The  strength  and  location  ox  the  and  5  16  Bri's  arc  as  of  March 

1969  >»hen  the  units  "were  first  identified  in  II  Corp5  through  docuKenV 
analysis  o 

'^In  Deceanber  1968^  the  lOlD  Begt  moYed  from  II  Corps  Into  the  III  Corps  area„ 

^^The  strength  and  disposition  of  the  K-20  Sapper  Battalion  are  as  of  March 
1969  when  the  Battalion  was  first  identified  through  prisoner  interrogationo 
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303d  LF  Eta 

250 

105 

BQ  2022 

Base  Area  237 

304th  LF  Bn 

120 

250 

lA  8864 

ZB  1619 

k 

306th  ir  Eta 

^ik 

250 

*  of  KtM  City^ 

unloo 

401st  Sapper  Ite 

275 

250 

Base  Area  238 

Base  Area  238 

406th  Sapper  B& 

75 

400 

unloo 

elc  AS  7921 

AOSth  Sapper  Eta 

250 

250 

Ni  of  nni  City 

W  of  FED  City 

1-394  NVA  Bn^ 

720 

Base  Area  740 

K-34  Arty  In 

450 

NAN  LIR  Base  Area 

K-39  Inf  Bn 

350 

ZU  2485 

631  NVA  Bta  3 

385 

BN  of  FED  City 

K-31  Arty  Bn 

250 

AS  7771 

966  NVA  Bn 

135 

IN  of  FED  City 

do  larrmtlTe  SoBoary  of  En«^]r  AotlTityo 

(1)  At  the  beginning  of  December  1968,  enemy  forces  In  the  provinces 
of  PLEIKU,  KONTUM,  and  DARLAC  were  recovering  from  their  losses  of  the  DUG 
LAP  campaign  and  the  abortive  attempt  to  attack  the  DUG  CO  and  OASIS  areas. 
At  this  time  the  66th  NVA  Regiment  was  in  Base  Area  702;  the  18B  Regiment 
was  thought  to  be  in  the  same  area,  along  with  the  95B  Regiment.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  101st  NVA  Regiment  had  already  gone  south  into  the  III 
Corps  area.  The  24th  NVA  Regiment  was  still  active  In  the  mountains  to 
the  east  of  Highway  14,  between  PLEIKU  and  KONTUM.  The  24th  had  suffered 


^Th«  306th  LF  Battalion  was  first  Identlflsd  through  docuBsnts  captursd 
on  1  July  1969  north  of  KONTUM  City„ 

^hs  E~394  NVA  Ba  was  fomsd  by  tha  anal  gaaatlon  of  the  K-34  Arty  Bn  and 
the  K-39  InT  BUc 

^The  631  NVA  Bn  was  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  K-31  Arty  Eta  and 
the  966th  NVA  Bn 
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extremoly  heavy  casualties  duriuj^  the  previims  iimnths  and  was  l^^'yely 
i  net  tec  t  ive .  iL  was  detenniiu-d  later  that  tlie  bulk  ol  the  survivors 
ot  r.he  24Lh  KVA  Regiment  were  in  the  process  ot  working  their  way  into 
sanctuaries  in  tiAMBODlA. 

(2)  The  events  ot  interest  concerning  major  forces  took  place  during 
the  December  period.  The  tirst  involved  the  9315  Regiment  in  the  VC  Valley 
area,  and  the  second  involved  the  build  ui>  ot  the  large  base  in  the  CHU 
PA,  west  ot  Pl.blKU.  Atter  sorting  out  intelligence  concetning  the  93b 
Regiment,  Task  Force  WINNER  was  tonned  with  the  objective  ot  destroying 
ttie  two  battalions  of  the  93b  Regiment.  Intelligence  showed  that  VC 
Valley  itself,  also  used  as  an  extensive  egress  route,  was  not  the  prin¬ 
cipal  location  of  major  elements  of  the  93b.  The  responsibility  ot  Task 
Force  WINNER  was  also  enlarged  to  include  the  base  area  of  the  408th 
Sapper  Battalion  to  the  north.  While  substantial  amounts  ot  food  and  sup¬ 
plies  were  moved  from  the  VC  Valley  area,  there  never  was  a  decisive 
contact  with  elements  of  the  95B  Regiment. 

(3)  Enemy  elements  belonging  to  the  408th  Sapper  battalion  to 
the  north  were  also  successful  in  avoiding  decisive  contact.  Again 

this  was  primarily  due  to  the  enemy's  total  familiarity  with  his  area  and 
the  extremely  rough  terrain  in  which  we  had  to  operate.  Stay-behind  patrols 
and  a  stay-behind  platoon,  however,  enjoyed  occasional  successes  in  the 
408th' s  area  by  ambushing  small  enemy  elements  as  they  filtered  back  into 
the  base.  The  408th  has  not  subsequently  engaged  in  anything  but  the  most 
minor  of  harassments  and  appears  to  have  avoided  contact  to  the  northeast 
of  PLEIKU.  Several  elements  of  this  battalion,  however,  have  been  detached 
to  other  areas  and  have  been  moderately  active  while  working  with  local 
forces. 


(4)  Also  at  this  time,  the, Division  conducted  a  saturation  long  range 
patrol  program  within  the  PHU  NHON  District  between  Highway  14  and  the  VC 
Valley  to  deny  enemy  infiltration  from  CAMBODIA.  These  patrols  were  placed 
along  known  infiltration  trails  and  in  suspected  cache  areas.  Employment 
of  this  long  range  patrol  effort,  which  consisted  primarily  of  the  IFFV 
Long  Range  Patrol  Company,  stretched  from  the  CAMBODIAN  Border  south  to 
DUC  CO,  east  to  the  PLEI  ME  area,  and  then  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  VC 
Valley  itself.  Over  70,000  lbs  of  rice  were  removed  from  enemy  caches  during 
the  month  of  December.  Approximately  500,000  lbs  of  rice  had  been  removed 

or  destroyed  in  the  area  through  August  1969.  The  removal  of  this  vital 
commodity,  the  removal  of  many  sm.  Li  arms  caches,  and  the  disruption  of  the 
infiltration  route  has  greatly  hampered  the  capability  of  the  95B  Regiment, 
and  as  late  as  mid-September,  regimental  elements  were  still  busily 
engaged  in  trying  to  reconstitute  these  losses.  A  series  of  small  patrols 
placed  in  the  area  throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  year  have  continued 
to  deplete  this  regiment  both  in  supplies  and  in  manpower, 

(5)  It  became  increasingly  apparent  during  the  first  part  of  December 
that  enemy  units  working  in  Base  Areas  701  and  702  werd  bringing  a  myriad 

of  supplies  from  these  base  areas  into  the  CHU  PA  Mountaiins,  west  of  PLEIKU. 

It  was  also  known  that  the  PLEI  TRAP  Valley  road  leading  out  of  the  Tri  Border 
Area  into  VIETNAM  was  being  extensively  used  for  the  southern  movement  of 
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i  II  t  i  I L  ra  t  ii.)n  giuups  and  lugi  sties  as  well  as  lur  the  huild  up  ul  luices  in 
the  CHU  I’A  Mountain  area.  As  a  result  of  a  study  made  hy  the  Division  (.-2 
section,  based  on  valuable  input  received  1  roni  a  Hoi  C.’hanh,  a  tombined 
operation  using  ARVN  and  4th  Division  battalions  was  bi-gun  in  the  CHU  I'A 
area  dui ing  the  first  week  in  January  Wby.  Despite  the  triple  canopy 
jungle,  and  the  extremely  rugged  terrain,  this  allied  operation  was  eminently 
successful.  Not  only  were  enemy  transportation  and  logistical  groups  in 
the  area  surprised  and  scattered,  but  over  100  tons  of  war  materiel  were 
destroyed.  Fires  and  explosions  continued  tor  days  in  enemy  anniiuni  tion 
and  arms  clumps.  This  effort  in  effect  pre-ejupted  the  Spring  Oflensive  by 
almost  two  months  and  was  instrumental  in  destroying  much  of  the  enemy's 
capability  to  inflict  heavy  damage  on  population  centers  to  the  east.  The 
24th  NVA  Regiment  was  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  CHU  PA  and  suffered 
such  heavy  casualties  that  it  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  the  west  to  regroup. 
Over  500  enemy  bodies  were  found  ii.  Che  CHU  PA  area  alone.  Allied  incursions 
into  the  CHU  PA  also  caught  the  8th  Battalion  of  the  66th  Regiment  forcing 
it  to  withdraw  into  its  rear  base  to  the  northwest  of  the  CHU  PA.  This 
battalion  was  never  able  to  reconstitute  itself  sufficiently  to  take  part 
in  subsequent  battles  near  the  population  center  of  KONTUM. 

(6)  In  the  meantime  during  January  and  February,  it  became  evident 
that  the  66th  Regiment  was  in  the  rugged  terrain  to  the  north  of  the 
CHU  PA  attempting  to  work  its  way  east  toward  PLEI  MRONG.  The  66th  was 
blocked  by  4th  Division  troops  northeast  of  POLEI  KLENG.  The  7th  and  9th 
Battalions  of  the  66th,  harassed  at  every  turn  and  suffering  heavy  casualties, 
worked  their  way  to  the  POLEI  KLENG  area  and  in  conjunction  with  elements 

of  the  40th  Artillery  Regiment  made  an  abortive  attempt  against  the  fire 
bases  protecting  the  approaches  to  POLEI  KLENG  and  against  POLEI  KLENG 
itself.  Attacks  were  also  made  in  the  BEN  HET  area  with  the  heavy  attacks 
by  fire  against  BEN  HET  climaxing  in  a  tank  attack  on  the  3d  and  4th  of 
March.  These  tanks  operating  out  of  Base  Area  609  were  under  control  of 
40th  Artillery  elements  in  the  Tri-Border  Area.  Extensive  road  building 
had  taken  place  to  the  west  of  BEN  HET  in  order  to  bring  these  tanks  forward. 
On  2  March  Division  intelligence  detected  heavy  SLAR  readings  in  the  border 
area  and  dispatened  a  platoon  of  tanks  to  BEN  HET  to  counter  a  possible 
tank  attack.  Two  SOVIET-made  PT-76's  were  destroyed  during  this  attack. 

Also  during  this  period,  the  Division  captured  two  105-mra  ^howitzers  to  the 
northwest  of  POLEI  KLENG  near  the  border  and  destroyed  or  captured  several 
trucks. 

(7)  Attacks  during  March  were  heavy  until  the  middle  of  the  month 
with  attacks  occurring  in  the  DUG  CO  area  to  the  south,  against  the  villages 
on  Highway  14  between  KONTUM  and  THANH  AN,  and  on  THANH  AN  itself.  Enemy 
forces  in  northern  KONTUM  consisted  of  the  66th  and  40th  Regiments 
supported  by  the  K-25A  and  K-25B  Sapper  Battalions,  the  28th  Sapper  Battal¬ 
ion,  the  K-20  Sapper  Battalion,  the  K-16  Tank  Battalion,  and  the  304th 
Local  Force  Battalion.  Also  found  to  the  east  of  Highway  14  in  the  THANH 
CAN  -  KON  HORING  area,  was  the  5th  Battalion  of  the  24th  NVA  Regiment. 

Further  south,  the  24th  Regiment  came  back  into  the  CHU  PA  and  moved  to  the 
vicinity  of  Highway  14  where  it  continued  operations  in  an  attempt  to  inter¬ 
dict  Highway  14  and  disrupt  pacification  efforts  in  the  PLEI  MRONG  area. 
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Once  again  the  24th  Regiment  was  unable  to  make  any  headway,  and  a  large 
portion  ot  it,  probably  one  battalion,  was  destroyed  in  the  CHU  RKONG  Moun¬ 
tain  area  east  of  the  highway. 

(8)  By  the  last  of  March  the  Spring  Campaign  was  definitely  coming  to 
a  close,  and  by  the  14th  of  April,  enemy  elements  had  withdrawn  back  to 
sanctuaries.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that  a  good  portion  of  the  enemy's 
defeat  was  due  to  the  pre-emptive  reaction  by  Division  elements  to  timely 
intelligence  in  the  CHU  PA  area.  The  movement  f  1st  Brigade  elements 
into  western  KONTUM  near  the  PLEl  TRAP  to  interdict  enemy  routes  of  supply 
also  contributed  to  the  pre-emptive  action.  This  movement  completely 
disrupted  the  enemy  supply  system,  added  considerably  to  the  confusion 

of  enemy  commanders  and  troops,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  major  base  area 
completely  useless  to  the  enemy.  We  know  from  subsequent  reports  that 
the  66th  Regiment  suffered  over  two  thirds  casualties  during  this  period. 

(9)  In  April,  enemy  forces  concluded  their  unsuccessful  Spring  Offen¬ 
sive  and  withdrew  into  sanctuaries  to  refit  and  resupply.  At  this  time 

CSF  elements  from  TIED  ATAR  made  contact  with  NVA  forces  infiltrating  through 
northern  DARLAC  Province.  Elements  of  the  Division  were  called  upon  to 
rapidly  deploy  into  the  area  to  attempt  to  block  the  infiltrating  units. 
Although  enemy  forces  were  never  decisively  engaged.  Division  elements 
inflicted  151  casualties  on  the  enemy  in  moderate  contacts.  Although  .intel¬ 
ligence  gleaned  from  captured  documents  and  PWs  mentioned  three  infiltration 
groups,  the  1062,  1063,  and  1064,  Division  forces  encountered  only  two 
companies  from  the  1063  Infiltration  Group.  Elsewhere,  in  mid-April  1st 
Brigade  forces  were  deployed  into  BINH  DINH  Province  to  negate  the  efforts 
of  the  95B  Regiment  and  the  18th  NVA  Regiment  to  disrupt  the  GVN  Pacifi¬ 
cation  Program. 

(10)  In  mid-April  NVA  forces  which  had  been  dormant  since  the  culmin¬ 
ation  of  their  Spring  Offensive  completed  resupply  and  refitting  activities 
in  the  lower  PLEI  TRAP  and  commenced  redeployment  into  the  BEN  HEX  -  DAK  TO 
area.  Enemy  forces  in  the  Tri-Border  area  increased  to  near  division 
strength.  Following  the  division  size  build-up,  the  enemy  launched  their 
long-awaited  Summer  Offensive,  and  DAK  TO  and  BEN  HEX  began  to  receive 
heavy  stand  off  attacks,  while  fire  support  bases  in  the  surrounding  area 
received  light  ground  probes  and  harassing  attacks.  The  enemy  forces 
responsible  for  these  attacks  were  the  28th  and  66th  NVA  Regiments, 
supported  by  rocket,  antiaircraft,  and  field  artillery  battalions  of  the 
40th  Artillery  Regiment,  as  well  as  by  Engineer /Sapper  units.  During 

May,  the  intensity  of  attacks  on  BEN  HEX  and  DAK  TO  increased,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month  both  camps  had  received  a  combined  total  of  1,447  rounds 
of  mortar,  rocket,  and  artillery  fire. 
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(11)  At  the  same  time,  anemy  elements  in  PLEIKU  Province  became  active 
as  the  24th  NVA  Regiment  conducted  their  first  major  ground  attack  in  over 

a  year  and  attacked  LZ  PENNY  in  battalion  strength.  Two  days  later,  a  com¬ 
bined  arms  team,  using  elements  of  the  K-37  Sapper  Battalion  as  a  nucleus, 
conducted  an  attack  on  LZ  OASIS  using  mortar,  rocket,  and  Infantry  support. 
Both  attacks  were  successfully  repulsed  and  the  enemy  resumed  his  normal 
puce  of  activity. 

(12)  During  June  NVA  forces  continued  their  attacks  by  fire  on  BEN  HEX 
and  DAK  TO  and  interdicted  Highway  412.  The  28th  Regiment  attempted  to 
isolate  and  surround  the  Special  Forces  Camp  and  cut  off  resupply  at  the  BEN 
HEX  Camp.  During  June  BEN  HEX  and  DAK  TO  received  a  total  of  2,709  rounds 
of  mixed  mortar,  rocket,  and  artillery  fire.  ARVN  forces  were  never  able 

to  mount  sustained  operations  against  the  superior  NVA  forces.  However, 

US  artillery  and  Tactical  Air,  provided  with  lucrative  targets  by  US  intelli¬ 
gence,  poured  tons  of  munitions  into  enemy  locations,  and  successfully 
prevented  enemy  forces  from  launching  a  major  ground  attack  gainst  BEN  HEX. 
Suffering  heavy  losses  from  the  continuous  bombardment,  the  enemy  was  finally 
forced  to  withdraw  his  troops  into  sanctuaries  across  the  CAMBODIAN  Border. 
The  withdrawal  of  enemy  units  from  the  BEN  HEX  -  DAK  TO  area  during  the 
last  week  of  June  marked  the  culmination  of  the  enemy's  Summer  Offensive. 

(13)  By  the  first  week  of  July,  all  NVA  forces  throughout  the  Division 
area  of  operations  were  in  sanctuaries  conducting  refitting  and  resupply 
operations.  The  remainder  of  July  saw  an  Increase  in  guerrilla  type  activi¬ 
ties  pertetrated  by  small  local  force  VC  units.  Activity  remained  light 
until  mid- July  when  operations  began  against  the  extensive  base  area  of  the 
18th  NVA  Regiment  to  the  north-northeast  of  AN  KHE.  Intelligence  indicated 
the  presence  of  the  Regimental  Headquarters  and  supporting  companies,  the 
8th  Battalion  of  the  18th  ^egiment,  elements  of  the  H-208  LF  Con^>any,  and 
local  force  guerrillas  conducting  training  within  the  area. 

(14)  1st  Brigade  LRP  teams  were  inserted  into  the  area  to  pinpoint 
enemy  locations  and  were  immediately  engaged.  In  addition,  aircraft  flying 
support  for  the  LRP  teams  received  heavy  ground-to-air  fire,  and  LZs  were 
subjected  to  attacks  by  fire  and  harassing  type  fire.  The  main  body  of  the 
18th  NVA  Regiment  moved  north  to  avoid  contact  leaving  behind  rear  security 
elements  to  cover  their  retreat.  In  August,  one  battalion  of  the  1st  Brigade 
was  lifted  to  an  area  north  of  the  Regiment's  location  in  an  attempt  to  push 
the  evading  enemy  forces  back  into  elements  sweeping  from  the  south.  Follow¬ 
ing  sporadic  contact  in  the  northern  area,  the  18th  NVA  Regiment  fled  north¬ 
east  across  the  SONG  BA  River  into  Base  Area  226  again  leaving  behind  rear 
security  elements  to  slow  down  friendly  forces  in  pursuit.  Sporadic  contact 
with  small  size  units  continued  through  the  month  of  August.  The  numerous 
bunker  complexes  found,  contacts  with  enemy  forces,  heavy  ground-to-air 
fire,  the  uncovering  of  a  hospital  complex,  and  the  discovery  of  three 

rice  caches  attested  to  the  Regiment's  extensive  use  of  this  base  area. 
Although  friendly  forces  were  unable  to  decisively  engage  elements  of  the 
18th  Regiment,  sporadic  contacts  during  the  two-month  period  accounted  for 
over  300  NVA  killed  and  over  5,000  pounds  of  rice  captured.  At  the  close 
of  the  northern  operation,  CBU  borablets  were  dropped  along  routes  of  egress 
to  make  the  area  inaccessible  to  enemy  use  in  the  immediate  future. 
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(15)  The  iiiajoriLy  ot  the  NVA  eltiiueiiLs  wtiich  had  participated  in  the 
Suiiuuer  Offensive  witlidrew  into  their  t^AMbODlAN  sanctuaries  in  July  and 

were  inactive  during  August.  Following  this  withdrawal,  tlie  Division  focused 
its  attention  on  DARLAC  and  QUANG  DUG  Provinces  where  major  NVA  forces  had 
deployed  for  the  battle  at  DUG  LAI’  following  the  previous  Summer  Offensive, 

By  mid-August  reliable  intelligence  confirmed  the  movement  of  enemy  forces 
into  the  11  Corps  -  111  Corps  border  area;  however,  no  contact  was  made. 

(16)  Enemy  activity  decrea'sed  throughout  the  AO  during  September  as 
the  enemy  activity  was  characterized  by  attacks  by  fire,  and  light  ground 
probes  against  villages  and  hamlets  in  an  attempt  to  disrupt  the  GVN  pacifi¬ 
cation  effort.  Activity  was  strongest  in  BINH  DINU  Province  where  the 

2d  Brigade  deployed  to  the  VlNll  THANH  Valley  to  mount  a  combined  multi¬ 
battalion  operation  with  ROKA  forces  against  the  18th  NVA  Regiment  and  the 
BINH  DINH  Provincial  Unit.  Only  sporadic  contact  was  made  as  the  enemy 
forces  evaded  to  avoid  decisive  combat.  US  and  ROKA  forces  were  success¬ 
ful,  however,  in  killing  over  260  NVA/VC.  The  enemy) s  reluctance  to  stand 
and  fight  cost  him  heavy  supply  losses  as  friendly  forces  captured  or 
destroyed  245  small  arms,  44  machine  guns,  15  mortar  tubes,  500,000  rounds 
of  small  arms,  2,000  rounds  of  crew-served  ammunition,  56  rockets,  and 
47,450  pounds  of  rice. 

(17)  Increased  enemy  reconnaissance  during  early  October  indicated 
that  enemy  forces  were  preparing  for  their  Autumn  Offensive  in  PLEIKU 
Province.  The  6th  Battalion  and  the  remainder  of  the  24th  Regiment  moved 
back  into  the  CHU  PA  from  their  CAMBODIAN  sanctuary.  Increased  contacts 
with  enemy  forces  around  PLEI  MRONG  in  mid-October  indicated  that  the  24th 
Regiment  had  completed  resupply  and  staging  operations  and  was  prepared  to 
initiate  attacks  on  villages  and  friendly  installations  and  to  commence 
interdiction  of  Highway  14  between  PLEIKU  and  KONTUM.  Documents  captured 
by  the  2-8  Mechanized  Infantry  in  contact  with  platoon  and  company  size 
NVA  forces  identified  both  the  4th  and  6th  Battalions  of  the  24th  Regiment. 
The  631st  Composite  Battalion  re-established  its  offensive  and  attacked 

LZ  OASIS  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  five  months  with  rockets  and 
mortar  fire.  The  631st  Composite  Battalion  continued  its  offensive  and 
rocketed  allied  installations  in  PLEIKU  and  finally  CAMP  ENARI  in  late 
October. 

(18)  In  the  II  Corps  -  III  Corps  border  area  during  October,  the 
7-17  Air  Cavalry  obtained  initial  indicatiorrs  of  enemy  movement  in  the 
BU  PRANG  area.  In  late  October,  reliable  intelligence  indicated  enemy 
movement  northeast  toward  the  camp.  The  BU  PRANG  and  DUG  LAP  Special  Forces 
camps  and  fire  support  bases  ANNIE  and  KATE  received  heavy  rocket  and 
artillery  fire  from  across  the  CAMBODIAN  border  which  caused  the  MSF  and 
CSF  forces  to  withdraw  to  the  BU  PRANG  camp.  To  date  the  28th  NVA  Regiment 
and  the  394  Composite  Battalion  have  been  identified  in  contact  in  the 

BU  PRANG  -  DUG  LAP  area. 
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14.  (C)  PERSONNEL 

a.  Strengths.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  mission  oi  defense  of  the 
base  camp,  conduct  operations  against  the  enemy,  and  provide  an  adequate 
supply/suppor t  function,  each  unit  was  assigned  an  authorized  number  of 
personnel  that  it  could  maintain  in  its  base  camp  and  trains  area.  The 
base  camp  and  trains  strength  authorizations  for  standard  infantry  battal¬ 
ions  were  130  and  90  respectively.  The  mechanized  infantry  battalion  was 
authorized  145  and  130  respectively  because  ot  ics  additional  logistical 
requirements.  As  of  8  September,  the  authorized  strengths  for  base  camp 
and  trains  were  reduced  to  120  and  80  for  infantry  battalions  and  126  and 
105  for  the  mechanized  infantry  battalion  in  order  to  further  increase 
unit  forward  strengths.  These  authorized  strengths  reflected  the  mission 
of  the  unit,  tactical  consideratioits,  and  geographic  location  and  could 
be  alt^pred  temporarily  in  keeping  with  the  tactical  and  logistical 
situation. 

b.  Replacements.  USARV  has  maintained  the  Division  overstrength  in 
the  11  series  MOS.  Although  specific  shortages  existed  in  llC  series 
personnel,  excesses  existing  in  IIB  MOS  covered  this  shortage.  The 
shortage  was  not  unique  to  the  Division  as  USARV  fills  vacancies  based  on 
total  strength  rather  than  specific  MOS  shortages.  To  solve  the  problem 
of  a  shortage  of  mortarmen,  the  Division  operated  a  mortar  school,  and 
each  unit  had  its  own  training  program  which  was  assisted  by  a  Division 
mobile  training  team.  These  two  programs  working  together  resulted  in  a 
number  of  llB  personnel  completing  either  unit  training  or  the  mortar  shcool 
and  subsequently  being  assigned  as  mortarmen  and  awarded  an  IIC  secondary 
MOS.  This  program  has  significantly  reduced  the  shortage  of  IIC  personnel. 
Requisitions  for  personnel  that  are  unfilled  are  primarily  in  the  senior 
NCO  grades.  Approximately  997.  of  the  personnel  arriving  in  the  Division 
are  MOS  qualified. 

c.  Discipline.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  outlined  by  the 
Military  Justice  Act  of  1968  and  facilitate  the  administration  of  Military 
Justice  within  the  Division,  a  Judicial  Support  Activity  was  formed  which 
consolidated  the  administration  of  Military  Justice  Activities  of  19  battal¬ 
ions  and  other  Special  Court-Martial  authorities.  Formerly  each  Court- 
Martial  authority  performed  Military  Justice  functions  for  its  own 
personnel  to  include  two  trial  counsels,  two  defense  counsels,  and  five 
court  members  and  prepared  the  record  of  trial  and  published  Court-Martial 
orders.  Under  the  present  system,  the  Judicial  Support  Activity  provides 
the  personnel  and  performs  these  functions  for  the  various  Special  Court- 
Martial  authorities.  This  affords  the  unit  a  considerable  man-power  saving 
and  enables  the  savings  to  be  devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  immediate 
combat  mission.  The  Judicial  Support  Activity  also  monitors  potential 
Courts- Martial  cases  and  assists  and  advises  the  company  and  battalion 
commanders  on  appropriate  Courts- Martial  charges  to  insure  that  trial  delays 
are  held  to  the  minimum.  The  centralization  under  the  operation  of  the 
Staff  Judge  Advocate  has  eliminated  any  backlog  of  Special  Courts-Martial 
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cases  to  the  point  that  an  individual  can  now  be  tried  by  a  Special  Court- 
Martial  within  one  week  aiter  tlie  oliense  has  been  coimuitted.  A  considerable 
decrease  in  the  number  oi  ihiurt  s-Mart  ial  oltenses  has  also  been  noted  as  a 
result  of  expeditious  trial  action. 

d.  Prisoners  oi  War.  During  the  period  November  1968  through  Septcuiiber 
1969,  the  Division  detained  842  jirisoners  of  wliich  320  were  released  as 
innocent  civilians.  The  prisoners  of  war  collection  point  at  Camp  Enari 
has  grown  during  this  period  and  now  has  the  capacity  to  accommodate  over 
200  detainees. 

e.  Military  Police  Activities. 

(1)  In  the  general  category  of  law  enforcement,  five  points  stand  out: 
the  size  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  Military  Police  Company,  the  success 
of  combining  sound  law  enforcement  with  continuing  command  effort  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents  and  traffic  fatalities,  the  need  for  rigid  control  of 
indigenous  personnel  on  US  installations,  the  importance  of  having  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  to  combat  the  omnipresent  narcotics/drug/marijuana  problem, 
and  the  successful  employment  of  V-100  Commando  Armored  Cars  in  convoy 
operations. 

(2)  Size  of  the  Division  MP  Company.  Like  other  infantry  and  armor 
divisions,  the  4th  Division  has  an  organic  MP  Company  organized  under  the 
TOE  19-27G.  Its  authorized  strength  of  189  has  proven  inadequate  to  support 
sustained  combat  operations  when  three  brigades  are  habitually  committed. 

In  addition  to  performing  all  of  the  functions  outlined  in  the  TOE,  Division 
MPs  use  one  platoon  daily  for  controlling  convoy  operations  and  three  squads 
for  controlling/searching  indigenous  personnel  who  arrive  at  Division  and 
brigade  base  camps  at  the  daily  rate  of  3,600.  Recognizing  the  need  to 
reinforce  the  Division  MP  Company,  an  augmentation  was  requested  from  and 
approved  by  the  Commanding  General,  USARV.  This  authorized  overstrength  of 
39  enlisted  men  permits  execution  of  all  essential  MP  missions. 

(3)  Reducing  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents  and  Traffic  Fatalities.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  one  of  the  most  unpalatable  experiences  for  a  commander 
whose  command  is  engaged  in  combat  operations  is  the  useless  loss  of 
American  lives.  The  division  introduced  a  program  which  has  proven 
extremely  effective  in  reducing  both  motor  vehicle  accidents  and  traffic 
fatalities.  The  program  is  thrust  in  three  directions:  first,  the 
promulgation  of  a  traffic  code  applicable  throughout  the  Division  area 
of  operation;  second,  the  initiation  of  uniformly  rigid  traffic  law 
enforcement;  and  third,  continued  command  interest  in  all  administrative 
and  disciplinary  actions  taken  against  traffic  violators.  The  traffic 
code  includes  two  unique  features  which  contribute  vitally  to  low  acci¬ 
dent  rates.  The  maximum  speed  authorized  is  25  MPH  (exclusive  of  direct 
enemy  contact  situations.)  The  rapid  accident/fatality  reduction  has 
since  shown  the  advantages  of  lowered  speed  limits.  The  other  unique 
part  of  the  traffic  code  is  the  provision  for  impoundment  of  vehicles  for 
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any  ot  Lho  tullowing  oltcnsi's:  vehicle  let  I  uiibecui  eiJ  or  uuaLteiided  (tlie 
Division  rate  tor  larceny  is  0.0“4),  sjieed  in  excess  of  II  MI’H  above  the 
posted  lu^ximuin,  drunk/ reck  1  e ss  driving,  and  unauthorized  dispatch. 

(4)  Control  oi  Indigenous  rersonnel.  While  indigenous  civilians 
provide  many  services  for  tlie  Division,  they  also  pose  threats  to  internal 
security  as  well  as  to  private  and  US  pr<.>perty.  To  ri'duce  tlie  risks  the 
PMO  has  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  toi  issuing  jiasses.  Working 
closely  with  the  G2  and  the  ARVN  Military  Security  Service  (MSS),  ajipro- 
priate  clearance  is  verified  and  expedited  thus  minimizing  the  i  s>,uance 

of  temporary  passes.  All  employees  and  their  vehicles  are  required  to 
pass  through  labor  control  gates  wltere  a  complete  search  by  Ml’s  and  hired 
indigenous  female  searchers  is  accomplished.  This  system  has  significantly 
retarded  larceny,  black  market  activities,  unauthorized  entry,  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  contraband  items  on  installations-  Periodically,  ARVN  MSS 
participates  in  these  daily  operations  to  verify  security  clearances. 

All  employees  exchange  their  VN  identification  cards  for  US  passes.  A 
nightly  check  insures  that  all  indigenous  personnel  depart  the  Division 
Base  Camp,  This  system  has  proven  extremely  successful. 

(5)  The  Narcotics/Drug/Marijuana  Problem.  The  problem  of  narcotics, 
dangerous  drugs,  and  marijuana  is  commonplace  in  today's  society  and  is 
aggravated  in  VIETNAM  by  the  mental  and  physical  stresses  of  combat  coupled 
with  easy  and  cheap  acquisition  of  these  illegal  items  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  illicit  drugs.)  A  three-pronged  program  initiated  by  the  Provost 
Marshal  to  combat  the  problem  has  been  established.  The  three  parts  of 
the  program  consist  of  education,  investigation,  and  "salvation."  The 
education  process  for  an  individual  assigned  to  the  Division  begins  while 
he  is  in  the  4th  Replacement  Detachment.  A  CID  investigator  presents  a 

30  minute  straight-forward  discussion  of  the  problem,  stressing  the  physio¬ 
logical,  financial,  sociological,  economical,  physical,  and  psychological 
difficulties  which  may  accrue  to  an  individual  who  uses  or  "pushes"  illicit 
drugs.  On  a  continual  basis,  CID  personnel  conduct  scheduled  presentations 
at  firebases  and  base  camps.  Usually  two  one-hour  presentations  are  made. 

The  first  hour  is  presented  to  officers  and  NCOs,  grade  E6  and  above.  In 
this  class  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  how  personnel  obtain  and  use  illicit 
drugs,  where  they  usually  hide  them,  actions  to  be  taken  if  illicit  drug 
possession  or  use  is  suspected,  and  how  military  police  personnel  can 
assist.  Portions  of  marijuana  and  opium  are  burned  for  the  class  and  all 
types  of  cigarettes,  containers,  pipes,  and  materials  are  displayed. 

Lower  grade  enlisted  men  receive  a  one-hour  presentation,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  discourage  the  use  of  illicit  drugs.  Most  of  the  features  of  the 
Replacement  Detachment  presentation  are  reiterated.  Men  are  also  informed 
of  the  "Salvation"  program.  The  "Salvation"  part  of  the  program  is  possibly 
unique  to  the  Division.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  program,  a  person 
wlio  uses  or  is  a  user  of  illicit  drugs  is  allowed  to  turn  himself  in 
without  prejudice  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  assistance  in  overcoming 
his  problem.  One  requirement  cannot  be  waived;  the  person  turning 
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himselt  in  innst  nut  In-  suspi'cLuii  ul  ,  undur  i  nvu L  i  l  i  un  1  t)i  ,  ui  luiidinp; 
udmi n i St ra L i vu  oi  d i bc  ip  1 i nai y  action  loi  illicit  drug  use  ui  pobbcb- 
bion.  Usually  self  tuin-in  is  to  military  police  or  t.'ll),  but  sometimes 
it  is  to  medical  or  cliaplain  (leisonnel.  In  any  case,  all  tlirec  agencies- - 
the  I'rovost  Maislial,  Surgeon,  and  tlliaplain  work  closely  togi’ther  to  help 
the  man  help  himsell.  lixper  i  enc  ed ,  mature  individuals  gain  his  conlideiice, 
reassure  liim  regarding  amnesty,  and  devote  as  many  hours  as  possible  to 
preventing  the  man  trom  becoming  an  illicit  drug  statistic.  The  man 
remains  relatively  anon^Miious,  and  his  case  is  disclosed  to  his  unit  only 
v,Tien  he  so  authorizes  although  every  attempt  is  made  to  establish  rajiport 
between  the  man  and  an  oilicer  or  senior  NCO  oi  his  unit.  The  program 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous  program  in  that  the  Ui vision 
Chret  oi  CIU,  an  especially  interested  and  mature  individual,  has  made 
himselt  available  24  hours  a  day  to  assist  or  merely  talk  with  those 
desiring  help.  Although  the  program  is  too  embryonic  to  assess  statisti¬ 
cally,  it  is  considered  to  have  had  a  great  deal  of  merit.  None  of  the 
personnel  who  have  turned  themselves  in  to  date  have  subsequently  become 
subjects  of  MP  reports  of  investigation  tor  drug  abuse. 

(b)  Use  of  V-100  Coiiuuando  Aniiored  Cars  in  Convoy  Operations.  The 
Division  has  had  from  14  to  30  V-100  Conuiiando  armored  vehicles  on  loan  from 
ARVN  authorities  for  approximately  16  months.  These  vehicles  arc  primarily 
used  in  protecting  and  exercising  command  and  control  of  convoys.  The 
following  concept  is  used:  a  Military  Police  Officer  is  designated  as 
commander  of  each  resupply  convoy.  Each  march  serial  has  three  V-100' s; 
one  leads,  one  trails,  and  one  is  located  in  the  convoy's  approximate 
center.  Gun- jeeps  and  gun-trucks  are  also  dispersed  throughout  as  needed. 
All  three  vehicles  enter  the  Division  Transportation  Officer's  (DTO)  radio 
net.  The  DTO  regulates  traffic  and  a 'vises  the  MP  convoy  commander  when 
the  highway  is  cleared  of  mines  and  .afe  for  traffic.  MP  check-point 
personnel  at  SPs  space  vehicles  at  100  meter  intervals  and  advise  the 
convoy  commander  when  all  vehicles  have  crossed  the  SF,  The  convoy 
commander,  normally  situated  in  the  middle  V-100,  controls  the  rate  of 
march  by  making  frequent  speed  checks  with  other  V-lOOs.  V-lOOs  have 
proven  highly  useful,  because  of  their  ability  to  maneuver  and  lay  down 
a  violent  volume  of  automatic  fire.  Further,  the  convoy  commander  is 
capable  of  calling  for  artillery  and  air  support.  Since  the  initiation 
of  the  V-100  vehicle  in  Division  convoys,  no  personnel  have  ever  been 
left  in  enemy  kill  zones.  However,  certain  problems  have  been  experienced. 
Because  of  the  loan  status  of  V-lOOs,  the  Division  has  had  no  authorization 
to  stock  parts.  Further,  daily  use  cf  the  vehicles  caused  a  severe  main¬ 
tenance  problem.  The  vehicles,  while  impervious  to  small  arms  fire  and 
fragmentation  missiles,  are  highly  vulnerable  to  land  mines  and  B-40  fire. 

f.  Morale  and  Personnel  Services. 

(1)  Morale.  Because  the  basic  needs  of  each  soldier  are  adequately 
provided  for,  morale  within  the  Division  is  extremely  high.  Such  items 
as  mail,  hot  meals,  clean  clothing,  and  other  comforts  that  can  be  pro- 
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vidcd  iiuder  tield  conditloua  aro  never  neglected  in  the  4th  Inlantry 
IHvlsion.  The  Service  Club  and  the  Cialt  Shop,  opened  In  July  lyb^; 
the  postal  tacllity;  and  several  ollicef,  NCO,  and  enlisted  men's 
clubs  all  work  together  to  enhance  the  inoiale.  They  are  used  to 
niaxliuuiii  extent  wlien  units  are  In  Camp  knari  on  maintenance  stand  down. 

(2)  I’ersonnel  Services.  A  slgnillcant  amount  ot  time  was  being 
lost  by  personnel  rcXULTiiug  to  the  Division  base  camp  to  correct  their 
records,  get  new  ID  cards  and  tags,  make  allotment  changes,  etc.  To 
counter  this  drain,  a  mobile  composite  personnel  teaiii  was  ionued  under 
the  control  ol  the  Adjutant  General.  This  team,  made  up  of  members  ul 
the  Adjutant  General's  Ottice,  Finance  Otiice,  and  Judge  Advocate 
Section,  was  instrrmiental  in  saving  thousands  oi  man-days  each  quarter 
by  taking  all  desired  services  to  the  troops  in  the  lield  rather  than 
having  the  individual  soldier  return  to  the  Division  base  camp.  The 
team  was  particularly  effective  during  company  and  battalion  level 
stand  downs.  The  success  of  this  effort  was  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  all  records  pertaining  to  all  individuals  in  the  unit  visited  were 
taken  to  them.  The  individual  could  start/stop  an  allotment,  get  a  pew 
ID  card,  verify  or  update  his  emergency  data  card,  and  ask  for  legal 
advice  on  a  personal  problem  on  the  firebase  at  which  he  worked.  A 
total  of  more  than  50,000  man-hours  was  saved  each  quarter  by  the 
utilization  of  this  wcam. 

(a)  Awards  and  Decorations.  In  furtherance  of  the  command  awards 
program  to  inmiediately  recognize  acts  of  valor,  an  "impact  awards"  system 
was  established  which  made  it  possible  to  process  and  present  valor  awards 
up  to  and  including  the  Bronze  Star  within  24  hours  of  the  act.  This 
program  did  much  to  enhance  the  value  and  meaning  of  the  awards  program. 

(b)  Special  Services  Activities.  The  individual  soldier  must  occasion¬ 
ally  have  a  break,  and  during  such  a  break,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  him 
occupied  and  out  of  trouble.  The  opportunities  available  through  the 
special  services  program,  if  properly  utilized,  are  ideal  for  this  purpose. 

A  request  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  USO  shows  was  granted,  and 
Division  policy  established  that  these  shows  would  go  as  far  forward  as 
security  would  permit.  A  library  and  craft  shop  were  completed  in  the 

base  camp  to  provide  constructive  recreational  facilities  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  soldier  and  both  wore  an  immediate  success. 

(c)  Scholarship  Fund  and  Division  Association.  Voluntary  contributions 
to  the  4th  Infantry  Division  Scholarship  Fund  up  to  the  end  of  October  1969 
have  exceeded  $26fl*000.00.  At  present  there  are  224  known  eligible  depen¬ 
dents.  During  the  year,  arrangements  were  finalized  with  the  National 
Chapter  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  Association  for  the  establisliment  of 
the  final  arrangements  are  complete  a  sum  of  $250,000.00  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  bank  for  deposit.  The  certificates  will  be  issued  by  the  National 
Association  to  the  eligible  recipients  at  that  time. 
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(d)  Ml’C  Conversion  and  Savings.  On  11  August  19t)9  a  Conversion  Day 
was  announced  for  all  American  troops  in  KVN.  The  Division  converted 
$4,476,809.70  in  old  MFC  tor  new  Ml’C  in  the  first  48  hours  oi  the  con¬ 
version  period.  There  were  3,962  people  during  the  period  wlio  converted 
more  than  the  $150  demonstrating  the  need  for  stronger  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  savings  programs  available  for  Division  personnel. 

g.  Medical  Support. 

(1)  Infectious  Disease.  By  far  the  most  severe  medical  problem  facing 
soldiers  in  the  Central  Highlands  is  malaria.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
cases  are  Vivax  Malaria,  and  the  remainder  are  primarily  Falciparum,  Through 
vigorous  connuand  emphasis,  the  Vivax  rate  is  one  half  that  registered  for 
corresponding  months  the  previous  year.  Since  the  Chlcioquinc-Primaquine 
tablet  will  prevent  all  Vivax  Malaria,  a  program  of  testing  urine  for  the 
presence  of  the  Chloroquine  tablet  was  instituted  by  the  Division  Surgeon. 

By  requiriiig  one  fourth  of  each  unit  to  be  tested  every  week,  the  surgeon 
was  able  to  pinpoint  the  units  with  inadequate  malaria  propnylaxis  programs. 

(2)  Diarrheal  disease  has  almost  always  been  food  or  water  borne.  The 
constant  attention  to  safe  water  by  engineer  elements,  unit  surgeons,  and 
the,  individual  is  constantly  warranted.  Water  supply  points  are  kept  clean 
and  the  soldier  is  shown  how  to  treat  his  water  with  iodine  tablets  in  case 

of  an  emergency.  Food  must  be  meticulously  prepared,  and  frequent  inspections 
of  mess  halls  by  medical  personnel,  food  service  technicians,  and  field 
sanitation  teams  are  conducted.  Perhaps  the  siiigle  most  Important  factor 
that  allows  organisms  to  grow  in  food  is  temperature.  Food  must  be  cooked 
and  kept  at  temperatures  over  140°F.  Refrigerated  foods  must  be  kept  at 
temperatures  below  45®F,  Food  left  between  these  two  temperatures  for 
an  hour  or  more  is  dangerous  and  unsafe  to  consume.  Local  indigenous 
food  and  water  is  unsafe  and  troops  are  constantly  reminded  of  this  fact. 

(3)  Skin  disease  is  quite  common  among  combat  troops.  The  foot  is 
particularly  susceptible  to  fungal  infection  and  immersion  foot  syndrome. 
Frequent  clothing  resupply  and  particular  attention  to  the  feet  have  been 
invaluable  in  minimizing  these  ailments. 

(4)  Dental  Service.  Dental  care  and  treatment  for  the  entire  Division 
area  of  operation  was  provided  by  the  39th  Medical  Detachment  (MS).  Camp 
Enari  had  a  thirteen  chair  clinic  which  supplemented  the  ?lst  Evacuation 
Hospital  Clinic.  Although  incoming  personnel  are  screened  and  those 
requiring  immediate  care  are  treated,  dental  care  is  a  continuous  require¬ 
ment.  To  provide  this  care  to  the  forward  fire  bases,  two  air  mobile  dental 
vans  are  lifted  into  forward  areas  so  none  of  the  men  are  deprived  of  this 
vital  service  by  virtue  of  their  inaccessibility  to  base  camp  facilities. 

When  in  base  camp,  men  assigned  to  forward  firebases  receive  first  priority 
treatment. 
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h.  Cliaj'laiii  Aclivitlcb.  Cliaplaliib  ai  <•  an  csscnl  ial  part  ol  the 
Divtbtoii.  The  i  i  itile  In  pruvlditm  lelltjieuis  beivieea  and  their  concern 
with  morals  and  morale  have  asslsti'l  soldiers  In  maintaining  theli  seiise 
ot  human  dif.nity.  A  particular  ettorl  has  been  made  to  iiniure  that  the 
soldier  has  the  oppoitunity  to  receive  tlie  ministrations  ul  his  lalth 
no  matter  where  he  is.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  chaplains  utilizing 
the  coi\cept  ot  area  coverage.  Instead  oi  a  chaplain  seeing  only  one  unit 
that  may  be  spread  throughout  the  area  of  operations,  he  works  within  a 
prescribed  area  and  covers  the  many  units  within  that  area  saving  the 
chaplain  much  time.  The  Division  Chaplain's  Uttlce  has  provided  teams 
to  fly  twice  weekly  to  provide  services  for  units  that  were  Inaccessible 
to  unit  chaplains.  These  teams  were  available  uj)on  request  by  the  brigade 
chaplains.  The  teams  were  made  up  ot  the  UlSCOM  Chaplain,  DIVAKTY  Chaplain, 
the  Engineer  Battalion  Chaplain,  and  those  in  the  Division  Chaplain's 
Otticc.  Chaplains  wlio  work  in  the  forward  aieas  become  well  acquainted 
with  their  men  by  sharing  the  hardships  and  hazards  of  fire  base  life  and 
are  an  effective  source  ot  intomuation.  The  men  often  seek  counsel  with 
the  Chaplaiir  and  confide  in  him.  rroblem  areas  can  be  resolved  belorc 
the_.  grow  out  of  proportion. 
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15-  (C)  LOGISTICS 


a.  General  - 

(1)  Logistical  support  to  forward  combat  elements  has  been  accomplished 
through  forward  support  elsnients  (FS£)t  Ist  Logistical  Comnand  1  rward  sup¬ 
port  activities  (FSA)  and  1st  Logistical  CoBmand  logistical  support  activ¬ 
ities  (LSA)-  Additionality  one  direct  support  maintenance  company  and  one 
medical  company  has  habitually  been  in  support  of  each  brigade  and  collocated 
with  the  brigade  trains.  Land  lines  of  consunlcatlon  have  been  the  primary 
means  of  resupplyy  although  airlift  resupply  has  been  necessary  on  occasion. 
Ammuritlon  resupply  has  be«i  provided  by  the  1st  Logistical  Coimtiand  through 
amriUidtion  supply  points  (ASP)  located  at  PlEIKUy  AN  KHE,  and  MART  lOU  (phased 
out) 

(a)  FSE  augmented  by  bath  and  laundry  support  from  45th  Group  (GS) 
has  been  capable  of  supporting  a  normal  brigade  task  force  of  twoy  three  or 
four  Bianeuver  battalions.  An  FSE  operation  provided  by  45th  Group  (GS)  was 
necessary  to  support  elements  of  the  Division  operating  in  the  DAK  TO  area 
during  the  early  months  of  1969-  In  Aprils  the  Ist  Brigade  moved  to  AN  KHE 
and  since  that  tine  that  brigade  has  been  supported  by  a  logistical  support 
activity  (LSA)  of  the  593d  Group  (GS). 

(b)  FSE^Sy  FSA' 8,  and  ISA's  have  habitually  been  collocated  with  C-130 
capable  airfields-  This  has  given  the  Division  the  capability  of  resup¬ 
plying  by  air  if  land  lines  of  comnunication  are  threatened  or  closed. 

(c)  With  an  extr«nely  large  Division  AO,  it  was  necessary  to  preposi¬ 
tion  certain  supplies  at  brigade  bases  in  order  to  further  insure  that  these 
supplies  would  be  forward  should  land  lines  of  conasunication  be  interdicted. 
St-ockage  Objectives  (SO)  were  established  on  selected  supplies  and  these  SO's 
were  monitored  on  a  daily  basis. 

(2)  Maintenance  support  to  forward  combat  elements  is  provided  by  for¬ 
ward  direct  support  staintenance  companies  of  the  704th  Maintenance  Battal¬ 
ion.  These  companies  are  collocated  with  brigade  combat  trains,  and  es^ha- 
sis  is  placed  on  repairing  vehicles  and  equipment  as  far  forward  as  possible  . 
Headqus^ers  and  Go  A,  704th  Maintenance  Battalion  provides  back  up.  support 
to  the  direct  support  companies,  and  operates  the  technical  supply  activity 
for  the  Division.  Back  up  direct  support  maintenance  for  th>@  Division  is 
provided  by  the  62d  Maintenance  Battalion,  45th  Group  (GS) .  Due  to  a  sta¬ 
bilised  tactical  situation  during  the  early  and  summer  of  1969,  the  Division 
was  able  to  place  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  maintenance.  As  vehicles  and 
equipment  received  close  technical  inspections,  the  deadline  rate  in  the 
Division  increased.  However,  by  late  sumner,  the  upward  trend  leveled  off 
and  is  now  declining.  This  emphasis  on  maintenance  should  result  in 
i^>roved  tactical  operations  in  the  future.  (The  maintenance  status  of 
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tactical  vehlclea,  combat  vehicles,  and  aircraft  Is  briefed  and  monitored 
on  a  daily  basis  The  maintenance  status  of  other  selected  itenjs  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  briefed  on  a  weekly  basis ^  The  Division  has  a  CWMT  Team  and  during 
the  past  nine  months  each  unit  oi  ^his  Division  has  received  at  least  one 
CMM1„  A  PLL  Assistance  Team  has  also  been  formed  and  this  team  makes  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  Division  units*,  providing  assistance  in  records  keeping  and 
maintenance  of  repair  parts, 

(3)  As  has  been  stated*,  transportation  support  within  the  Division  has 
generally  been  accomplished  over  land  lines  of  communication..  C-I30  support 
is  available  on  request  and  several  of  the  Divislon‘'8  contingency  plans  call 
for  relocation  by  air.,  Through  a  constant  emphasis  on  highway  security,  the 
land  lines  of  commonicatlon  in  the  Division  AO  have  remained  open.  Convoys 
have  been  able  to  move  witH  only  a  minimum  of  harassment.  The  greatest 
adversity  faced  in  overland  movement  was  the  extremely  poor  '"oad  conditions 
that  existed  in  some  areas  during  the  heavy  monsoon  rains  during  the  month 
of  July  and  in  early  August,  Often  an  all  day  effort  was  required  in  order 
to  push  supplies  forward  from  brigade  to  battalion  firebases.  This  problem 
was  minimized  In  July,  however,  when  Ist  Logistical  Conmand  agreed  to  pro¬ 
vide  GOER  support  to  the  Division  throughout  the  monsoon  season.  The  GOER *3 
went  forward  to  the  brigades  and  resupply  problems  were  greatly  reduced  on 
receipt  of  this  support, 

iU)  Amnunition  resupply  was  accomplished  with  little  or  no  difficulty 
during  the  year.  The  Available  Supply  Rate  (ASR)  of  ammuiiition  imposed  no 
undue  hardships.  On  occasion  the  Division  did  request  extension  of  certain 
ASR  controlled  ammunition  and  these  requests  were  habitually  granted,  though 
not  always  in  the  quantities  asked  for.  The  Division,  on  no  occasion,  over¬ 
drew  its  ASR  of  ammunition.  The  SSth  Ordnance  Battalion,  1st  Logistical 
Command,  operated  the  ammunition  supply  points  in  the  Division's  Area  of 
Operations,  Presently  the  Division  is  supported  by  two  ASP^sj  PLEIKU  and 
AN  KKS.  Additionally,  a  consolidated  ammunition  supply  activity  was  in 
operation  with  the  3d  Brigade  at  the  OASIS,  xmtil  that  brigade  base  closed 
in  October,  Stockage  Objectives  have  been  established  for  selected  niuni^ 
tions  and  these  SO'’s  are  monitored  on  a  daily  basis. 

bo  Maintenance  Support, 

(1)  The  704th  Maintenance  Battalia  provides  direct  support  maintenance 
for  and  TDA  equiianent,  including  aircraft;  except  medical,  electrical 
accounting  machines  (EAM),  airdrop  and  cryptographic  equipment  belonging  to 
assigned  and  attached  units  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division,  It  also  provides 
direct  support  and  organizational  level  repair  parts  and  maintenance  sup¬ 
plies,  Support  is  provided  on  an  area  basis  to  Division  imlts  and  attached 
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(2)  Support  to  brigades  is  provided  b>  a  forward  support  company  at 
each  of  the  brigade  fire  bases .  The  main  support  company  and  aircraft  main¬ 
tenance  company  are  located  at  Camp  Enari.  When  drastic  sJiifts  in  equipment 
densities  occur  due  to  the  tactical  situation,  the  support  company  is  aug¬ 
mented  with  teams  from  tlie  other  forward  support  companies.  Spt  .al  contact 
teams  are  assembled  on  a  mission  basis. 

(a,'  Specific  services  provided  by  all  maintenance  units  are; 

1.  equipment  repair, 

2.  DX  of  selected  unserviceable,  recoverable  components  and  assemblies. 

Collection  and  evaluation  of  unserviceables . 

4.  Recovery  and  evacuation  support. 

(b)  Backup  and  general  support  maintenance  is  provided  by: 

1.  62d  Maintenance  Battalion  (DS),  PLEIKU. 

2.  86th  Maintenance  Battalion  (GS),  QUI  NH(M. 

2*  604th  Transportation  Aircraft  Maintenance  Company  (DS),  PLEIKU. 

4"  540th  Transportation  Aircraft  Maintenance  Conpany  (DS),  QUI  NHON. 

USS  Corpus  Christi  Bay  (FAMF)  (Depot). 

(3)  Each  forward  support  company  stocks  repair  parts  using  a  sixty  (60) 
day  requisitioning  objective  (15  days  operating  level,  15  days  safety  level 
and  30  days  order  and  shipping  timeL  All  requisitions  from  the  forward 
support  companies  pass  through  the  main  support  company  and  the  supplies 
return  through  the  same  chinnels .  This  system  has  proven  better  for  this 
Division  than  using  the  through-put  concept. 

(4)  The  main  support  company  operates  coi  solidated  Tech  Supply  records 
at  Camp  Enari  for  Headquarters  and  Con?)any  A  aixi  Company  E  using  an  NCR  500 
mechanized  accounting  system.  Forward  support  companies  use  manual  stock 
records  procedures.  The  NCR  500  configuration  does  not  have  a  high  speed 
printer  capability,  an  auxiliary  card  punch  or  an  auxiliary  card  reader.  To 
compensate  for  this,  the  Technical  Supply  Office  has  obtained  machine  time 
on  the  AG  1005  system  for  special  supply  procedures.  These  programs  enable 
the  Technical  Supply  Office  to  better  manage  the  ASL  and  provide’,  more 
accurate  requisition  status  to  the  customers, 

(5)  The  establishment  and  operation  of  brigade  and  Division  Maintenance 
Collection  Points  has  helped  to  provide  an  orderly  evacuation  of  unservice- 
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able  equipment  to  the  rear  areas .  Mlnlmun  uae  of  controlled  substitution  of 
assemblies  on  equipment  In  the  maintenance  collection  point  has  been  a  fac¬ 
tor  In  maintaining  the  equipment  of  this  Division  in  a  high  state  of  combat 
effectiveness. 

(6)  Logistical  Problem  Areas. 

(a)  Closed  Loop  Supply  Support. 

1.  The  period  1  January  -  31  August  was  characterised  by  additional 
items  being  taken  under  the  Closed  Loop  System  of  Control.  This  was  partic¬ 
ularly  true  of  the  signal  conmodlty.  As  a  result  of  apparent  lack  of  signal 
assets  in  the  Closed  Loop  Program,  both  down  time  and  deadline  rate  have 
increased  within  the  Division.  Coupled  with  the  lack  of  assets  for  signal 
equipment  is  the  lack  of  repair  parts  for  FM  series  radios  (AN/PRC-25  & 
AN/VRC-12  seiies)  which  provide  the  bulk  of  tactical  unit  communications. 

2,  A  policy  of  repair  and  retum  to  the  suppxy  system  exists  for  the 
modules  in  these  radios.  The  modules  are  mailed  to  Sacramento  Army  Depot 
for  repair.  After  repair  the  modules  are  placed  into  the  supply  pipeline 
to  satisfy  worldwide  requirements.  Since  1  January  1969*  the  70/*.th  Mainte¬ 
nance  Battalion  has  returned  over  5>000  modules  for  repair.  The  number  of 
modules  received  within  the  Division  has  been  less  than  255^.  A  continuous 
zero  balance  condition  exists  for  certain  critical  modules  (AN/PRC-25-A2, 

A9.  AlO;  AN/VRC-12  series,  A1500,  A5300  and  A8500) .  The  lack  of  these 
modules  has  contributed  to  an  average  of  15  -  20%  deadline  rate  for  FM 
radios  within  the  Division  over  a  six  month  period.  Some  of  the  steps 
taken  to  alleviate  the  problem  were: 

a.  Controlled  substitution  of  modules  between  radios . 

b.  Washout  of  older  radios  in  order  to  allow  units  to  requisition 
newer  modt'ls . 

£,  Depot  searches  for  modules. 

d.  Investigation  of  unit  maintenance  operations  amd  treatment  of  the 
equipment . 

All  the  above  have  allowed  us  to  hold  the  deadline  rate  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  However,  until  more  assets  either  in  the  form  of  repair  parts  or  new 
equipment  are  made  available  there  does  not  appear  to  be  an  immediate  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  high  deadline  rate „ 

4.0  Power  train  components  for  the  M113A1  series  of  vehicles  have  been 
consumed  at  an  extremely  high  rate  since  1  January.  Asset  availability  has 
been  sporadic  \ae  to  the  large  requirements.  Aggressive  supervision  of 
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daily  orgajnizational  maintenance  and  quartei’ly  services  has  assisted  in 
lowering  the  rate  during  the  year.  In  sotue  cases  engines  being  rebuilt  at 
the  Sagami  Plant  in  JAPAN  were  unsat i±i  factory  .  The  combination  of  these 
factors  has  been  the  primary  cause  of  Uie  high  deadline  and  replacement  rate 
for  these  components . 

(b)  Maintenance  of  Ground  Equipment. 

1_.  The  general  maintenance  of  ground  related  equipment  was  ctiaracter- 
ized  by  significant  reductions  in  vdieel  vehicle  backlogs,  new  equipment 
problems,  and  attempts  to  reduce  the  communications  deadline. 

2.  Combat  vehicle  deadline  rates  remained  fairly  constant  over  the 
period.  Recurring  supply  problems  on  M48A3  Tanks  were  primarily  for  suspen¬ 
sion  assemblies  and  power  train  components .  Recent  conferences  and  discus¬ 
sions  with  QUI  NHON  Support  Coniniand  has  promised  some  relief  in  this  ar  ia. 
QUI  NHON  Support  Command  agreed  to  pre-position  certain  combat  vehicles 
major  assemblies  in  the  704th  Maintenance  Battalion.  This  will  allow  a  more 
rapid  response  to  forward  commitments. 

Significant  reductions  in  direct  support  wheel  vehicle  backlogs  have 
been  acconq^lished  since  1  January.  Depot  searches,  requisition  follow-up 
and  aggressive  expediting  are  the  main  reasons  for  the  reduction. 

4-  The  artillery  deadline  rate  has  remained  at  an  acceptable  level 
throughout  the  period.  The  introduction  of  the  M102  light  howitzer  tempo¬ 
rarily  increased  the  deadline  rate  until  unit  PLL's  and  704th  Maintenance 
Battalion  ASL's  were  filled.  M102  howitzer  sights  and  sight  mounts  were 
problem  areas  until  the  receipt  of  adequate  maintenance  float  stockages.  A 
quarterly  repair  and  return  program  for  the  M109  lll5fflm  SP  howitzers  was 
initiated  in  late  July  and  has  improved  the  organizational  maintenance  of 
this  equipment.  The  repair  and  iretum  program  is  an  excellent  crew  tj. aiding 
vehicle . 

Communications  equipment  has  been  the  most  pressing  maintenance 
problem  throughout  the  period.  The  lack  of  replacement  modules  has  hampered 
the  reduction  of  the  FM  radio's  deadline  rate.  In  addition,  it  was  found 
that  the  failure  rate  of  FM  radios  mounted  in  combat  vehicles  was  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  poor  ventilation  and  overheating  of  components  and  power  surges 
through  the  equipment  due  to  starting  the  vehicles  with  the  radios  on. 
Electronics  command  is  reviewing  the  installation  requirements  for  the 
radios  in  comb^it  vshiclss  to  reduce  the  overheating  condition.  Voltage 
suppressors  are  now  in  use  to  prevent  the  power  surge  problem.  The  repair 
of  AN/PRC-9  and  AN/PRT-4  squad  radios  has  recently  become  critical,  due  to 
a  change  in  DA  policy  removing  the  General  Support  Maintenance  capability 
for  repair  of  these  items  and  centralizing  repair  at  LEXINGTON-BLUE  GRASS 
Army  Dv:\K»t,  As  a  result,-  all  radios  requiring  printed  circuit  repaiie  must 
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be  evacuated  to  CONUS.  To  offset  the  eixtencled  repair  time,  additional 
maintenance  float  items  are  being  obtained  and  a  direct  exchange  program 
initiated , 

6.  The  AN/PP3-5  Radar  was  introduced  in  country  early  this  year  and 
presented  new  equipment  problems.  Airborne  InstruDients  Laboratory,  Inc. 

(the  contractor  for  this  item)  provided  contract  representatives  to  assist 
in  resolving  the  problem  areas  and  have  been  most  cooperative  and  responsive 
in  this  area. 

7-  Starlight  Scopes  AN/PVS-1,  2,  3,  and  TVS  2  and  4*8  have  also  had  a 
high  deadli/ie  rate  due  to  lack  of  repair  parts.  A  repair  and  return  program 
was  initiated  with  Sacramento  Army  Depot  and  has  proven  to  be  extremely 
responsive  with  the  average  turnaround  time  being  21  days, 

(c)  Aircraft  Maintenance. 

7.  Aircraft  availability  has  steadily  increu'  d.  throughout  the  period 
due  priraarily  to  the  establishment  of  closer  working  relationships  between 
organizational  and  direct  support  maintenance  units,  more  efficient  and 
effective  maintenance  management  and  properly  applied  command  emphasis.  One 
of  the  most  effective  tools  has  been  a  weekly  maintenance  conference  with 
representatives  from  all  aviation  units.  Division  Aviation  Office  and  Com¬ 
pany  E,  704th  Maintenance  Battalion.  These  meetings  proved  to  be  most 
effective  in  solving  existing  maintenance  problems  and  have  held  new  prob¬ 
lems  to  a  minimum. 

2.  During  this  period  the  moat  significant  maintenance  problems  have 
been  with  the  Hughes  Light  Observation  Helicopter  (OH-6A) .  The  normal 
transition  problems  were  experienced  with  phase  out  of  the  CH-23  and 
replacement  by  the  0H-6A.  At  this  time  most  of  the  OH-23  repair  parts  have 
been  purged  from  the  704th  Maintenance  Battalion  ASL. 

The  major  maintenance  problem  contributing  to  low  availability  for 
LOH  aircraft  was  the  stinit  fairings,  which  were  cutting  scratches  in  excess 
of  1/10, 000th  of  an  inch  into  the  cross  tube  landing  struts.  A  survey  was 
made  of  all  IX)H  aircraft,  and  ten  (lO)  were  grounded  until  the  decision  was 
made  to  remove  the  fairings  and  fly  the  aircraft  without  them. 

4.  Another  significant  problem  experienced  with  the  LOH  has  been  the 
tail  rotor.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  balance  the  tall  rotor  and  elimi¬ 
nate  a  hagh  frequency  vibration.  Another  facet  of  the  rotor  problem  has 
been  the  inward  collapsing  of  the  tail  rotor  after  only  a  few  hours  of 
operation.  Both  of  these  problems  caused  a  considerable  drain  on  the  sup¬ 
ply  system  with  a  resultant  zero  balance  in  country  for  tail  rotors.  Pro¬ 
duction  had  to  be  initiated  to  satisfy  the  requirements.  Considerable  down¬ 
time  was  exjiv  .’ienced  as  a  result  of  the  tail  rotor  problems. 
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c.  Traiiijp9rtation  Support . 

(1)  The  transportation  support  available  to  the  Division  has  been  ade¬ 
quate  to  support  all  mission  requirements.  Highway  has  been  the  primary 
mode  of  support  with  air  being  a  backup  for  high  priority,  short-fuzed 
requirements.  Each  brigade  as  a  separate  task  force  has,  whore  possible, 
been  located  close  to  a  C-I30  capable  airfield  to  insure  continuous  support 
should  the  land  line  of  communications  bo  interdicted  or  washed  out  during 
the  monsoon  season. 

(2)  Highway  operations  have  been  essential  to  insure  sufficient  resup¬ 
ply  of  forward  brigade  bases  so  as  to  pemit  a  logistical  posture  which 
would  permit  continuous  tactical  operations. 

(a)  Highway  19E  is  the  main  supply  route  from  QUI  NHCW  on  the  coast  to 
PLEIKU  in  the  highlands .  To  coordinate  use,  security,  maintencince  and  con¬ 
trol  of  this  road,  a  highway  coordinator  was  established  with  headquarters 
at  AN  KHE„  Monthly  meetings  are  held  by  the  highway  coordinator  between  all 
units  concerned,  with  operations,  maintenance,  control  and  security  person¬ 
nel  attending. 

(b)  Highway  14N  which  runs  north  and  south  through  PLEIKU  was  used  to 
support  a  brigade  in  KONTUM  and  non-di visional  units  as  far  north  as  BEN  HET. 
This  road  is  a  dispatch  route  and  is  controlled  by  the  Division  within  the 
AO. 


(c)  Highway  19W  is  controlled  by  the  3d  Brigade  vd^o  is  the  primary  user 
of  the  road.  It  is  used  from  the  intersection  of  Highway  14  and  19  westward 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  CA^IBODIAN  Border. 

(d)  The  monthly  performance  and  road  utilization  statistics  are  as 
follows: 


1,  Average  number  of  convoys  controlled  by  the  Division;  162, 

2,  Average  number  of  vehicles  per  convoy;  40. 

(3)  Utilization  of  United  States  Air  Force  aircraft  is  infrequent  in 
support  of  Divisional  operations.  During  the  past  six  months  two  battalions 
have  relocated  by  air.  Contingency  plans  are  in  existence  which  provide 
for  air  movement  of  units  when  necessary.  Unit  air  movement  plans  and  air 
loading  tables  are  also  prepared  and  kept  current  should  air  movement  be 
required , 

(a)  IFPV  C-7A  aircraft  are  used  to  support  courier  and  liaison  missions 
w.i.thin  the  Division  AO  where  scheduled  common  user  service  is  not  available. 
Additionally,  they  are  used  to  support  separate  brigade  or  battalion  task 
forces  ^n  a  mission  basis. 
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(b)  Th«  C-I30  and  C-123  aircraft  that  make  up  the  coiamon  ueer  eyatom 
are  utilised  ^rithin  the  Division.  Special  mission  airlift  requests  (SMAR's) 
and  routine  cargo  offerings  arn  made  through  the  local  Traffic  Management 
Agency  (TMA)  field  office  in  PLEIKTJ.  Qnergency  requests,  after  receiving 
command  approval  are  relayed  to  both  TMA  and  IFFV  for  approval  and  necessary 
action  to  effect  required  support. 

(c)  An  average  month’s  airlift  performance  for  all  aircraft  follows* 

1.  Sorties  -  164. 

2.  Passengars  -  5334. 

2,.  Cargo  -  107,970  pounds. 

(d)  The  above  statistics  do  not  reflect  Uie  movement  of  DER03  and  R8cR 
personnel  or  replacement  personnel. 

(4)  GOER  support  was  available  to  the  Division  during  the  monsoon  sea¬ 
son  after  a  specific  request  for  this  sejrvice  was  initiated.  Due  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  temperate  monsoon  season  this  year,  the  full  capability  of  the  GOER 
support  was  not  utilized  nor  was  it  required,  although  when  it  was  used,  it 
was  invaluable  in  supporting  isolated  units  operating  in  western  PLEIKU 
Province. 

d.  Supply. 

(1)  Logistical  support  for  classes  of  supply  I,  II,  III  and  IIIA,  IV 
and  VII  are  provided  to  the  4th  Infantry  Division  by  the  4th  Supply  and 
Transport  Battalion  through  the  use  of  forward  support  elements  (FSE)  and 
base  camp  stock  control  and  storage  facilities.  In  addition  to  supply, 
the  4th  S&T  Battalion  is  responsible  for  providing  the  Division  with 
selected  combat  service  support,  i.e,,  graves  registration  and  bath.  The 
battalion  currently  operates  one  FSE  for  the  2d  Brigade  and  a  Division  sup¬ 
ply  office  annex  at  Camp  Radqliff  in  support  of  the  1st  Brigade.  This  annex 
stocks  approximately  600  lines  of  ASL,  and  has  the  capability  of  requisi¬ 
tioning  directly  from  the  supporting  depot/ICC  using  its  own  activity 
address  cods.  This  arrangement  takes  maximum  advantage  of  1st  Logistical 
Command  transportation,  saving  a  58  kilometer  back  haul  and  avoids  double 
handling , 

(2)  The  4th  S4cT  Battalion  receives  rations  from  the  Class  I  section 
(88th  S&S  Battalion)  at  Camp  Schmidt  for  the  3d  Brigade  and  Base  Camp.  The 
rations  are  forwarded  to  the  FSE's  aixi  base  camp  ration  breakdown  using 
four  TOE  reefer  vans ,  Supply  point  distribution  and  the  item  pile  method 

of  ration  brt-akdown  are  used  at  all  Class  I  points.  Class  I  support  for  the 
Ist  Brigade  Camp  Radcliff  is  provided  by  the  logistical  command  ISA 
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locutod  at  that  installation.  Class  I  rations  are  isuusd  dail^  to  tho  FSE'u 
in  order  to  insure  freshness  and  to  minimize  tlio  handicaps  imposed  by  insuf¬ 
ficient  refrigeration. 

(3)  Class  III  and  IlIA  support  for  the  4th  Infantiy  Division  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  three  Class  III  dispensing  facilities  serving  the  base  camji,  Fire- 
base  MEREDITH  and  Firebase  BIACKHAWK.  Tho  4th  S&T  Battalion  frequently  pro¬ 
vides  fuel  to  forward  elements  of  the  brigades  by  5000  gallon  tanker  and  500 
gallon  pods  carried  by  helicopter  sling  lifts.  In  addition,  packaged  POL 
products  are  distributed  by  tho  FSE's  to  unit  trains  for  use  in  forward 
areas.  Resupply  of  packaged  products  to  the  FSE's  is  normally  accomplished 
by  4th  S&T  Battalion  organic  vehicles,  while  bulk  product  is  supplied  by 
the  thru-put  method  making  maximum  use  of  Ist  Logistical  Coaomand  Equipment 
and  avoiding  time  consuming  double  handling.  The  4th  S&T  Battalxon  provides 
supplemental  bulk  product  transportation  wher  Ist  Logistical  Coouand  equip¬ 
ment  is  not  available.  Units  at  Camp  Radclilf  ieceive  Clas-s  III  support 
from  the  LSA  593-3  and  the  2d  Brigade  at  LZ  ENGLISH  receives  its  Class  III 
support  from  LSA  593-1. 

(4)  Class  II,  IV  and  VII  supply  support  and  stock  control  is  provided 
by  the  Division  Supply  Office  at  Camp  Enari.  This  activity  handles  the 
majority  of  the  Division's  supply  transactions,  including  all  TOE  equipment. 
Limited  barrier  materials  and  disposable  eating  utensils  are  pre-stocked  at 
the  FSE's  for  issue  to  forward  combat  elements.  The  barrier  materials  nor¬ 
mally  consist  of  concertina  wire,  barbed  wire,  pickets,  sandbags  and  lumber 
used  to  construct  defensive  fortifications.  Materials  for  Division  use  are 
normally  transported  by  Ist  Logistical  Command  transportation  direct  from 
the  depot  to  Division  base  camp.  The  4th  S&T  Battalion  organic  transporta¬ 
tion  is  frequently  used  to  supplement  1st  Logistical  Command  transportation 
and  to  pick-up  critically  needed  items  from  the  depot  when  time  is  of  the 
essence . 

(5)  Logistical  Problem  Areas, 

(a)  Typewriters  have  been  a  critical  item  to  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
for  more  than  a  year.  Since  1  January,  the  Division  has  requisitioned  339 
typewriters.  As  of  this  date  only  147  have  been  received.  Although  presen¬ 
tation  of  this  problem  to  responsible  logistical  support  elements  has  been 
made,  the  problem  has  not  been  alleviated. 

(b)  Tho  "Project  Rags"  status  listings  received  monthly  frdm  the  three 
major  depots  and  the  ICC  are  not  satisfactozy  in  their  present  form.  The 
DSU  has  considerable  difficulty  reconciling  the  stock  records  against  the 
status  listing  because  the  listings  are  arranged  by  UIC .  This  necessitates 
each  c.  muodity  section  researching  fifty  separate  sections  of  all  four 
listings  in  order  to  ascertain  the  current  status  of  requisitions.  The 
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present  fonnat  is  functional  for  use  by  the  consumer  in  reconciling  his  docu¬ 
ment  register,  but  an  additional  listing  by  Federal  Stock  Number  ie  required 
for  use  by  the  BSU . 

(c)  The  quantity,  variety  and  quality  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
a  matter  of  continuing  concern.  The  variety  and  quantity  of  fresh  produce 
received  has  often  been  less  than  that  required  by  tlie  26  Day  Master  Menu. 

The  total  useable  amounts  received,  after  deducting  spoilage,  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  needs  of  the  Division. 

(d)  A  problem  appears  to  be  developing  in  resupply  from  the  depot  of 
some  subcritical  items  of  general  supply.  Health  and  welfare  items  such  as 
steel  cots,  ponchos  and  wall  lockers  are  not  in  stock  at  the  depot.  In 
addition,  problems  have  been  experienced  in  obtaining  fire  direction  plotting 
boards  eind  graphical  scales . 
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lb.  (C)  bASi:  CAHr  ACTlVlTli.S 

a.  All  major  construct  iuii  at  Camp  E«iar  1  has  been  tenuinatcd .  The 
major  iLy  ot  all  planned  construction  was  completed  jM'lor  to  teniilnation 
vlth  the  excef'tlon  ot  open  messes,  hurdstand,  the  water  distribution 
system,  and  security  lighting.  Security  lighting  Is  proceeding  on  a 
self-help  basis. 

b.  Since  Noveiuher  lyOB,  several  projects  designed  primarily  lor 
the  weltare  and  morale  ot  the  Ath  Infantry  Division  soldiers,  have 
been  eomiileted. 


c.  The  Dost  exchange  v;as  destroyed  by  lire  in  November  1968. 

Inuuediate  plans  were  made  for  a  new  building  with  improved  facilities. 

The  new  Post  Exchange  opened  on  29  April  1969.  This  new  facility  oilers 
the  soldier  the  opportunity  for  purchasing  almost  any  item  he  desires. 

If  a  desired  item  is  not  inuuediately  available,  a  mail  order  service  is 
provided,  enabling  the  individual  to  mail  gifts  or  personal  items  home. 

The  success  of  the  Post  Exchange  is  proven  by  the  increase  in  gross 
monthly  sales  which  have  risen  from  $800,000  in  November  1968,  to  over 
$1,000,000  in  August  1969. 

d.  A  snack  bar  was  also  opened  as  part  of  the  Exchange  system.  This 
facility  offers  a  variety  of  soft  drinks,  milk  shakes,  and  sandwiches  not 
available  in  the  unit  mess  halls.  This  innovation  to  the  daily  routine 

of  the  soldier  who  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  base  camp,  and  to  those 
who  are  standing  down  after  the  rigors  of  combat  has  been  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  men  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division:  47,184  men  used  the 
snack  bar  during  the  month  of  September  1969. 

e.  Post  Exchange  facilities  were  made  available  to  forward  troops 
through  the  use  of  mobile  PX  vans  and  an  air-mobile  PX  service  utilizing 
UH-IH  helicopters.  Wlien  the  1st  Brigade  was  deployed  to  Firebasc  MCNERNEY, 
a  special  van  outfitted  with  sales  counters  and  display  shelves  was 
obtained  from  QHl  NHON  and  served  the  brigade  and  the  battalion  trains 
areas  within  the  firebase. 

f.  The  air-mobile  PX,  an  innovation  begun  in  February,  brings  a 
selection  of  the  most  popular  .PX  items  to  forward  troops  on  a  regular 
schedule.  The  air-mobile  PX  operates  twice  a  week,  frequently  landing 

at  company  or  patrol  LZ's  for  at  least  one  hour.  Watches,  cameras,  film, 
magazines,  and  canned  goods  are  the  most  popular  items  made  available 
to  4th  Division  troops.  Special  trips  are  made,  when  aircraft  are 
available,  upon  request  of  commanders  in  the  field. 

g.  Barber  facilities  are  made  available  to  forward  troops  at  brigade 
firebases  and  battalion  trains  areas  through  contracted  VIETNAMESE  barbers. 

A  five  chair  air-conditioned  barber  van  with  water  and  electrical  facilities 
was  made  available  to  the  1st  Brigade's  Firebase  MCNERNEY  from  the  QUI 

NHON  Regional  Exchange,  and  is  now  rotated  among  units  on  Camp  Enari  to 
provide  barber  services.  Barber  facilities  at  trains  areas  and  at  Camp 
Enari  are  augmented  when  stand  downs  or  troop  concentrations  occur. 

h.  The  men  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  have  available  to  them 
a  variety  of  recreational  and  athletic  activities.  Division  Special 
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Scivlccij  coutiolb  Llu'sc  pioyraiiib  with  a  we  1 1  -  ti  a  iucd  and  r  e  bpuiisi  ve 
statt.  Kccieutional  and  lelanre  time  lacilities  have  been  j^really 
expanded  at  Camp  hnai'i.  On  24  July  1969,  Willett  Mall,  an  MOD  seat 
theater  and  recreation  complex,  was  dedicated.  The  multi-use 
structure  has  a  stage,  cinerama  screen,  theater  lighting,  and  the 
capability  ol  providing  one  oi  the  following;  a  regular i on- si ze 
basketball  court,  tour  halt-  .ze  basketball  courts,  two  lull-size 
volleyball  courts,  oi'  a  reg.ilatiou  Indoor  tennis  court.  It  also  has 
a  we ight- 1 i t t ing  aret ,  a  boxing  ling  and  training  area,  a  lull-size 
trampoline,  and  equipment  check-out  lacilities  uliering  baseball, 
lootball,  basketball,  boxing,  handball,  tennis,  and  badminton 
equipment.  In  addition,  tennis  shoes  and  .ithletic  clothing  are 
available. 


i.  An  aggressive  and  highly  popular  athletic  prograTii  di'signed 
by  a  trained  recreation  director  has  been  made  available  lor  the 
support  troops  at  Camp  hnari  and  lorward  troops  on  their  return  to 
base  camp.  A  volleyball  tournament  in  September  and  October  saw 
teams  from  all  the  battalions  and  separate  companies  in  the  Division 
participating.  The  winning  team  was  sent  to  QUI  NllON  and  jilaced 
fourth  in  a  USASUPCOM  tournament. 

j.  A  basketball  tournament  began  on  4  November  1969,  and  16 
teams  participated  in  daily  competition.  With  the  acquisition  of  a 
regulation- size  boxing  ring  and  training  facilities,  a  boxing  program 
was  initiated,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  VIETNAM.  Clinics, 
exhibitions,  and  tournaments  have  been  scheduled  to  provide  training 
and  experience  in  this  popular  sport. 

k.  Trampoline  instruction  was  instituted  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
trampoline  in  October.  Training  and  tournaments  in  handball,  outdoor 
basketball,  tennis,  and  softball  are  planned  as  the  wet  monsoon  abates. 

Willett  Hall  has  been  exceptionally  popular  with  the  men  of 
the  4th  Infantry  Division.  Approximately  1,700  men  a  week  checkout 
the  150  pieces  of  athletic  equipment  available.  Movies  are  shown 
twice  a  week,  and  USO  and  special  Soldier  Shows  are  presented  to 
standing- room-only  audiences. 

m.  Swimming  facilities  are  provided  by  a  pool  complex  adjacent 

to  the  PX  area.  Swimming  trunks  are  available  for  checkout,  and  outdoor 
lounges  and  chairs  are  provided  for  the  average  of  200  men  a  day  who 
utilize  the  pool.  Special  time  is  set  aside  each  day  for  competition 
swimming  and  instruction.  A  miniature  golf  course  within  the  poo] 
compound  provides  a  further  recreational  outlet. 

n.  A  second  new  recreation  center,  the  Special  Service's  Craft 
Shop,  opened  on  26  July  1969.  The  building,  centrally  located  next 

to  the  PX  complex,  is  open  12  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  and  offers 
Ivymen  tools,  materials,  and  instruction  in  leather^^rk,  lapidary, 
silver-work,  woodworking,  photography  processing,  printing  and  drawing, 
and  model  building.  An  exceptional  selection  of  tools  and  equipment  is 
available  for  the  soldier's  use.  A  resale  store  offers  hobby  materials 
at  wholesale  or  cost  prices,  and  leather  and  photographic  materials  are 
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made  available  at  cost  or  below  cost  prices.  An  average  of  125  men  a 
day  utilize  the  craft  shop,  and  may  request  instruction  in  any  oi  tlie 
hobby  programs  from  the  Craft  Shop  Director  or  the  Special  Services 
Staff.  A  lounge  and  television  set  enhance  the  Craft  Shop,  providing 
a  comfortable  social  center  for  .aen  working  on  projects  or  processing 
film. 


o.  Special  S<>rvices  opened  a  1,500  volume  circulating  library  at 
Camp  Enari,  next  to  Willett  Hall,  and  operates  a  large  and  well-stocked 
library  at  Camp  Radcliff.  Popular  and  regional  magazines  and  daily 
newspapers  are  avialable  for  leisure-reading,  and  a  well- stocked 
reference  section  is  provided.  Popular  best-sellers,  important  non¬ 
fiction,  and  literary  classics  are  available  for  circulation  to  anyone 
in  the  Division. 

p.  Special  Services  also  offers  a  variety  of  USO  and  Soldier 
Shows.  Special  performances  and  hand- shake  tours  are  scheduled  for 
forward  firebases  and  bring  show-business  personalities  to  the  combat 
infantrymen.  Current  movies  are  provided  to  both  rear  and  forward 
locations  on  a  daily  basis.  Twenty  projectors  have  been  provided  to 
Division  units  for  this  purpose. 

q.  The  Service  Club  offers  checkout  table  games,  musical 
instruments,  cards,  a  recently  refurbished  pool  room,  a  ping-pong  room, 
a  magazine  reading  room,  TV  room,  music  room  with  a  piano,  and  a  tape 
room  with  a  large  tape  library  and  a  complement  of  tape  recorders 
allowing  men  to  tape  with  their  own  machines  or  the  excellent  machines 
that  are  offered  at  the  Club. 

r.  A  full  recreational  program  supervised  by  a  trained  USO  staff 
includes  twice-weekly  movies,  weekly  pool  and  ping-pong  tournaments, 
monthly  unit  and  birthday  parties,  and  USC  and  Soldier  Shows.  An 
expanded  schedule  includes  information  lectures,  and  a  theater  workshop. 

s.  The  Noncommissioned  Officers'  Open  Mess  administrative  system 
has  undergone  a  complete  revision  to  provide  additional  financial  controls 
and  safeguards.  These  revisions  are  necessary  to  protect  the  interest 

of  NCO's  and  EM  who  support  and  are  served  by  the  Open  Mess  system.  The 
primary  effort  was  the  consolidation  of  all  clubs  at  Camp  Enari  and 
Camp  Radcliff  under  one  main  club  account.  At  this  time  all  annexes 
(38)  are  operating  under  this  system. 

t.  The  Main  Officers'  Open  Mess  also  has  absorbed  as  annr  ^s  12 
clubs  within  the  Division  area.  As  with  the  NCO  mess,  consol i'  on 
has  simplified  accounting,  facilitated  supexrvision,  and  resulteu  in  a 
profit  in  both  cases. 

u.  A  unique  innovation  was  introduced  in  the  club  system  during 
August  ?969.  All  clubs  were  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Deputy  Post  Commander,  Can^  Enari.  In  addition,  two  4th  Infantry 
Division  documents  were  p'blished.  One  document  established  admin¬ 
istrative  and  operational  policies  and  procedures  for  the  establishment, 
operation,  administration  and  Inactivation  of  clubs  within  the  command. 

The  other  established  the  4th  Infantry  Division  Audit  Team  and  the 
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procedures  necessary  for  a  close  examination  and  evaluation  of  the 
financial  administration  and  fixed  assets  of  the  officers  and  NCO-EM 
clubs  of  the  Division. 

V.  The  audit  team  is  completely  independent  of  the  officers  and 
NCO-EM  clubs  and  cannot  be  influenced  by  either  system.  Separate  clubs 
are  audited  each  day  and  the  results  forwarded  to  the  Commanding 
General's  Office.  Sinfce  establishing  these  regulations,  all  clubs 
have  been  thoroughly  audited.  In  addition,  the  USARV  Audit  Team  has 
conducted  an  inspection  of  the  mess  system  within  the  Division.  No 
major  discrepancies  were  discovered.  The  establishment  of  these 
controls  have  not  caused  a  decline  in  entertainment  or  other  activities 
in  the  club  system.  It  has,  however,  creati.-d  a  setting  for  competent, 
accurate,  and  efficient  club  management  throughout  the  Division. 

w.  Labor  management  is  another  important  part  of  the  Division  base 
camp  activities.  A  total  of  425  permanent  hire  VIETNAMESE  are  employed 
at  Camp  Enari  and  Camp  Radcliff.  To  provide  a  centralized  point  of 
contact  and  continuous  supervision,  the  labor  management  office  was 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Deputy  Post  Commander.  This  has 
been  particularly  successful  because  of  the  DPC's  close  association 
with  the  PX,  NCO  and  officers  club,  and  other  administrative  activities 
of  the  Post  where  the  majority  of  the  indigenous  personnel  work. 

X.  In  addition  to  the  425  permanent  hire  VIETNAMESE,  there  are 
approximately  471  MONTAGNARDS  hired  on  a  daily  basis,  450  housemaids, 
and  204  Kit  Carson  Scouts  controlled  by  the  labor  management  offi  e. 

The  471  MONTAGNARDS  are  utilized  to  improve  fortifications,  clear 
fields  of  fire,  clean  drainage  ditches,  and  aid  in  erosion  control 
projects.  These  personnel  are  paid  on  a  daily  basis  from  assistance- 
in-kind  funds  reserved  from  the  VIETNAMESE  Government.  The  bousemaids 
provide  services  of  a  personal  nature  such  as  laundry,  boot  cleaning, 
and  billet  maintenance.  These  personnel  are  paid  by  Junds  collected 
from  the  personnel  utilizing  these  services.  The  Kit  Carson  Scouts  are 
paid  from  assistance-in-kind  funds  controlled  by  the  labor  management 
office.  The  330  VIETNAMESE  employed  by  PA  &  E  and  the  135  VIETNAMESE 
employed  by  the  PX  are  not  controlled  by  the  labor  management  office, 
but  by  each  respective  organization. 

y.  The  economy  is  affected  by  the  employment  of  these  personnel 
in  that  5,000,000  -  6,000,000  piasters  are  expended  each  month  for  the 
permanent  hire,  2,000,000  piaster  for  daily  hire,  1,200,000  piaster  for 
personal  hire,  and  900,000  piasters  for  the  Kit  Carson  Scouts.  This 
amount  represents  a  total  of  85,600  US  dollars  put  into  the  local 
VIETNAMESE  economy  each  month. 
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a.  Command  Information  Activities 

(1)  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  AFVN  station  on  nearby 
Dragon  Mountain  to  present  a  five  minute  broadcast  three  times  dally  on 
AM  radio  and  four  times  dally  on  FM  radio.  These  brief  broadcasts, 
prepared  by  the  Information  Office,  disseminate  actual  combat  news,  as 
well  as  feature  material  throughout  the  Division.  When  it  was  felt 

that  particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  specific  command  information 
topics  such  as  safety,  savings  programs,  and  malaria  prevention,  tapes 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Information  Office  and  periodically  broadcast 
throughout  the  day  by  the  AFVN  station.  Because  some  of  our  units  in  the 
eastern  part  of  our  area  of  operation  are  almost  beyond  the  effective 
range  of  the  PLEIKU  station,  the  Division  also  broadcasts  through  the 
QUI  NHON  AFVN  outlet.  The  Division  also  employs  the  TV  facilities  of 
the  AFVN  station  for  a  locally  produced  weekly  show  by  the  Division 
Chaplain,  enabling  him  to  communicate  with  men  that  he  may  not  otherwise 
reach  during  his  weekly  and  daily  visits  to  forward  areas.  News 
feeds  are  also  prepared  for  TV  presentation. 

(2)  The  principal  media  for  in-depth  command  information  remains 
the  Division's  weekly  newspaper.  The  Steadfast  and  Loyal .  Every  issue 
contains  specific  subjects  that  warrant  additional  command  emphasis.  The 
Command  Sergeant  Major  has  a  column  by  which  he  can  communicate  directly 
with  the  men.  The  paper  has  quite  a  secondary  audience  at  home,  according 
to  letters  received  requesting  additional  copies.  The  paper  is  one  of 
the  best  Investments  in  time  and  effort  made  by  the  Division.  Another 
publication  was  also  produced  to  fill  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
orientation  of  new  personnel.  This  booklet.  The  Faces  of  the  Famous 
Fighting  Fourth,  outlines  the  composition  of  the  Division  and  the  mission 
of  each  unit.  An  innovation  in  military  publications  was  also  initiated 
this  past  year.  A  need  was  felt /for  a  yearbook  to  seirve  as  a  memento  of 
each  soldier's  tour  of  duty  in  VIETNAM.  Authority  was  granted  to  publish 
a  magazine  format  yearbook  in  four  quarterly  Increments,  the  Esprit. 

When  a  man  joins  the  Division,  he  will  receive  a  current  publication. 

When  he  leaves  twelve  months  later,  he  will  have  received  three  other 
quarterly  increments  and,  in  effect,  have  a  memento  of  his  year  with 
the  Famous  Fighting  Fourth. 

b.  Public  Information  Activities. 

(1)  Public  information  has  been  based  on  the  policy  that  our  deeds 
will  speak  for  themselves.  Any  effort  to  sell  the  Division  to  the  public 
has  been  strictly  prohibited. 

(2)  The  primary  outlet  for  public  information  releases  on  signi¬ 
ficant  events  in  the  lives  of  Ivymen  is  the  US  Army  Hometown  News  Center. 
An  aggressive  and  most  successful  program  in  hometown  news  releases  has 
enabled  the  Division  to  maintain  a  position  of  leadership  in  this  vital 
program. 

(3)  Feature  news  stories  and  photos  are  also  released  to  civilian 
news  agencies  maintaining  bureaus  in  SAIGON.  We  have  achieved  a  moderate 
degree  of  success  in  this  area.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain 
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the  amount  of  copy  utilized  due  to  the  lack  of  feedback.  Feature  material 
and  photos  have  also  been  released  directly  to  the  Army  Times. 

c.  Press  Relations. 

Due  to  our  location  and  the  nature  of  our  operations,  we  have  not 
been  visited  by  large  numbers  of  correspondents  from  civilian  news 
media.  When  they  do  come  to  the  Division,  commanders  and  staff  officers 
have  been  made  available  for  interview  when  possible.  Our  relationship 
with  the  press  is  good,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  correspondents 
who  repeatedly  visit  our  area  of  operations.  The  MACV  Press  Camp  at  Camp 
Schmidt,  which  is  operated  by  the  11th  Public  Information  Detachment, 
provides  most  of  the  logistical  support  for  correspondents.  On  an 
individual  basis,  however,  correspondents  are  housed  at  Camp  Enarl.  The 
press  has  never  placed  unreasonable  demands  upon  any  element  of  this 
Division.  News  has  never  been  withheld  for  any  reason  except  for 
possible  security  considerations.  On  several  occasions  honorary  Division 
membership  has  been  extended  to  members  of  the  press  in  recognition  of 
the  outstanding  job  done  reporting  the  Division's  story  to  the  American 
public. 
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lo  The  pattern  analysis  technique  was  first  dev^eloped  for  Operation 
Task  Force  WINNER  in  the  VC  Valley  during  November  and  Deoember,  1968u 
This  system  of  pattern  analysis  was  developed  by  plotting  Intelligence 
reports  (IR's)  from  the  area  of  interest  for  a  specified  time  periods 
The  objective  was  to  plot  enemy  IR's  as  derived  through  special  intel¬ 
ligence  „  and  then  confirm  the  analysis  by  the  systematic  programming 
of  additional  intelligence  sources  into  the  area,. 

2o  One  of  the  classic  examples  of  the  employment  of  the  technique 
occurred  in  the  CHU  PA  Mountain  area  in  PLEIKU  Province »  The  an^ysis 
of  this  area  was  largely  responsible  for  an  operation  in  the  ClIU  PA 
which  lasted  from  January  to  raid  March „  This  operation  subsequently 
uncover  id  and  captured  over  100  tons  of  material^  destroyed  an 
additional  200  tons  of  suppliesi,  resulted  in  the  death  of  over  5^0 
NVA  (body  count)  i,  forced  the  24th  NVA  Infantry  Regiment  to  withdraw 
for  a  timeu  preempted  the  enemy's  Spring  Offensive  almost  two  months 
in  advauicej  and  greatly  reduced  the  intensity  of  that  offensive » 

3u  Our  interest  in  the  CHU  PA  began  in  October  I968  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  number  of  IR's  in  the  area  were  increasing^  Large 
numbers  of  IR's  were  also  identifying  known  or  suspected  trail  systems 
to  the  west  and  southeast  of  the  CHU  PAo  Since  the  day  by  day  following 
of  IR's  on  a  map  was  not  conclusive „  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  visual 
and  photo  obseirvation  of  the  PLEI  TRAP  Road  and  the  trails  off  the 
PLEI  TRAP  which  lead  to  the  CHU  PA„  as  well  as  in  the  CHU  PA  itself o 
Movement  in  the  PLEI  TRAP  was  evident  j  improvements  on  the  road  could 
be  seenp  and  our  APD  continxially  confirmed  its  ever  increasing  useo 
The  road  was  subsequently  closed »  Evidence  of  movement  to  the  CHU  PAj 
hoTOver,,  was  inconclusive »  The  area  was  too  vast  for  adequate  visual 
observation  and  the  triple  canopy  Jungle  too  thick  to  monitor  trail 
activity  by  photographyu  The  same  restrictions  were  evident  when  we 
attempted  to  "see  through"  the  jungle  area  that  comprises  the  CHU  PAo 

4,,  In  early  December  „  the  initial  pattern  analysis  was  made  by 
plotting  all  IR's  on  an  overlayp  regardless  of  unit  identification 0 
This  analysis  was  displayed  by  a  series  of  overlays  on  an  accompanying 
map  board 0  Subsequent  plottings „  ^ich  were  made  during  the  opera tlonp 
disclosed  the  fact  that  eneoQr  units  were  indeed  being  driven  into  the 
highest  reaches  of  the  CHU  PA  by  the  encircling  friendly  forces „  Those 
subsequent  plottings  aided  greatly  in  day  to  day  operational  planning o 

5o  Once  surfaced  by  the  IR  Pattern  Analysis „  other  technical  intelligence 
resources  were  employed  to  confirm  enei^y  presence o  Our  APD  was  run  along 
the  clearly  Indicated  trail  complexesp  and  the  areas  of  enemy  concentration 
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within  the  CHU  PA„  Aerial  reconnaissance,  both  visual  and  photographic i 
confirmed  the  use  of  the  river  crossing  points  that  had  been  indicated 
by  the  Initial  analysis,.  Long  Range  PatrolwS  were  employed  both  to  prove 
enwqy  presence  and  as  an  econoiqy  of  force  measure., 

6o  In  shortg  the  "layers"  of  intelligence  indicators  and  continuing 
analysis  over  a  number  of  weeks  were  Invaluable  to  the  success  of  the 
operatlono  Troops  were  emplaced  in  a  timely  manner  where  they  could  do 
the  most  damage  to  the  enei^/o  Valleys  which  were  suspected  cache  areas 
were  searched  and  the /Caches  found„  Despite  the  dense  Jungle  and  rugged 
terrains  units  were  able  to  move  almost  directly  to  the  cache  sites „ 

There  were  no  real  surprises,.  The  analysis  also  enabled  us  to  search 
intelligently  for  enei^y  presence  in  the  CHU  PA  after  the  operation  onded„ 
In  additions  it  provided  leads  to  adjacent  areas  which  were  successfully 
exploited  using  the  same  pattern  analysis  technique,  lha  numerous 
fortified  areas  subsequently  discovered  ware  destroyed  and  their  locations 
made  a  matter  of  record  for  future  operations „ 
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!•  Ota«  of  ths  Boro  difficult  problOMBi  In  the  Central  Hlghlande  le  the 
derelopBent  of  adetioate  landlnf.  lonee.  Okie  teohnltfoe  that  this  drlelor 
la  now  enploTlne  Is  the  use  of  Coeauaido  Taulty  air  dellTered  larfe  aass 
hl<h  exploslres  to  proTlde  Instant  clearing  of  hearllj’  forested  areas. 

2.  The  Cn—indo  Vault  syetsM  eai]do7B  the  M-121  10,000  pound  bonb 
dellrered  hj  a  ground  radar  controlled  C>130  aircraft  using  drogue 
paraohute  extracted  boalbs.  This  ejatsM  has  proven  to  be  quite  accurate 
and  It  provides  an  excellent  lending  none  in  a  short  period  of  tiae. 

a.  Attached  are  before  and  alter  photographs  of  recent  12  outs 
using  the  11-121  10,000  lb  boob. 

b.  These  photographs  were  taken  bgr  the  4th  Infantiqr  DlTislon  Foreard 
Air  Controller  uho  was  airbome  at  the  tiae.  of  the  drops  to  coordinate 
the  Conando  Vault  Biasion.  The  $34th  Air  W-Tielon  Mission  Coordinator 
aceompanlci  the  FAC  and  was  in  direct  contact  with  the  dellTery  aircraft. 
All  picLures  were  made  by  hand-held  camera  using  20OHm  lenel 

Co  Set  #1  shows  the  12  at  lA  912612.  Only  one  bomb  was  used, 
producing  a  useable  1>2  aircraft  12.  The  rertical  view  of  this  12  ahowa 
the  clearod  area  that  was  producedo 

d«  Set  #2  shows  the  12  at  XA  9o0629o  Okily  one  boiib  was  us€k1, 

producing  a  one  12.  The  bomb  was  dropped  throu^  the  ground 

cover  which  indicates  the  reliability  of  the  radar  systea.  Weather 
poreeluded  additional  photographs. 

e«  Set  #3  shows  the  attempted  12  at  lA  927596.  The  first  weapon 

produced  an  air  burst  and  an  unacceptable  12.  A  25  meter  correction  was 

made  to  the  northeast  j  the  second  weapon  hit  the  top  of  the  hill,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  %W3  aircraft  IZ. 

f.  Set  #4  shows  the  12  at  XA  948608.  This  was  a  two  weapon  12. 

The  first  weapon  landed  in  a  shallow  ravine  at  lA  949607  and  did  not 
produce  the  desired  results.  A  50  meter  correction  was  made  to  the 
northwest  and  ths  second  weapon  produced  an  excellent  12. 

3.  It  is  our  feeling  in  the  Famous  Fighting  Fourth  Infantry  Division  that 
the  use  of  the  Commando  Vault  has  been  q:uite  succeseful,  anr  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  Division  to  employ  its  airmobile  capability  in  terrain  that 
was  previously  unusable  because  of  the  absence  of  adequate  landing  sonee. 
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TBCflNlQUGS  op  AiB  DdJVlStCD  MmunCMS 


lo  The  Dirliiion  hae  dereloped  t«chniq[uee  to  uodMlse  the  e^lectirenMie 
of  the  tjpe  Air  dellTered  ailne  ■onltloneo  The  CBU>i»2  ie  a  epeclAl 

bonblet^  whlch^  upon  ijipA<£ity  deployee  el^t  trlp-Unee  thAt  detonete  the 
booblet  upon  AOtlvAtlono  Theee  sunltlone  ere  compAtlble  with  m*n7  QBAF 
fightccr  AircFAfty  ata  dellTered  under  FAC  controly  Anh^  If  properljr 
tATgeted^  cahi  be  effectlTelor  need  to  hAXAee  end  dierupt  the  eneai3r>,  or 
CAHAllse  hie  noTonent  into  atoas  thet  een  be  covered  with  a  mAeolve 
Artill«i7  And  tActlcAl  Air  fixe  progrAmo 

2o  At  the  temlnAtlon  of  the  Spring  ^unuer  otfenalTe  thet  centered 
Around  the  BEN  HICT  QAE  TO  conplex^,  aU  eneoior  el«oieint«y  exsApt  the 
4th  BAttAlion;,  24  Begiiwint  wlthdreiir  Into  a  isAnctuAxy  In  CAMBODIAo  This 
■ore  WAV  neceAAAxy  to  coi^pletely  refit  and  retrain  cocobAt  units  that  had 
been  declaated  in  combat »  Some  intelligence  sourcee  indicated  that 
replacements  and  supplies  were  being  Infiltrated  south  of  the  Trl-^Border 
and  then  east  Into  ths  CHU  FA  Hountain  area  a  The  normal  operating  area 
of  ths  K-31  Artillery  Battalion  and  the  966th  Infantry  Battalion  is 
located  south  of  the  CHU  PA  mountains.  In  mld'^auHser^  these  element e 
combined  to  form  the  631st  Composite  Battalion .  By  mld^ulyy  there 
were  two  battalion  else  units  west  of  Highway  14  with  the  mission  of 
interdicting  the  highway  and  conducting  stand'>olf  attacks  and  attacks 
by  fire  Against  populated  areas  as  well  as  C6/GVN  installations.  In 
early  August  a  IV  and  a  HOI  CHANH  verified  the  infiltration  supply 
route  and  T-^etatione  used  by  NVA  units.  This  information;  coupled  with 
a  build  up  of  intelligence  reports;  indicated  the  axact  locations  being 
used  by  the  631st  Battalion  as  a  base  area;  and  a  supply  route.  After 
the  Implanting  of  CBU>42  munitions  across  the  supply  route  and  completely 
around  the  631st  Base  Area;  there  was  a  definite  decrease  in  the  traffic 
along  the  infiltration  route.  Activity  within  the  mine  box  nround  the 
631st  increased;  and  intelligence  sources  indicated  that  631st  elements 
were  trapped  inside  and  were  attempting  to  locate  routes  of  escape. 

Further  to  the  east  in  BINH  BDIH  Province;  intelligence  sources 
indicated  the  2d  Battalion;  95  B  Segiment  was  preparing  to  interdict 
Higjmay  19.  To  preclude  this  action;  aodne  belt  was  implaced  eouth  of 
Highway  19  and  liorth  of  the  suspected  enemy  location.  This  action  along 
with  aggreaeiro  pursuit  by  friendly  forces;  airlifted  behind  the  NVA 
battalion;  resulted  in  a  complete  disruption  of  the  snsmy  plans  ? 

Proaently;  the  Battalion;  95  B  Regiment  is  Scattered  tlrou^iout  the 
southvfssteni  corner  of  BINH  IXINH  Province  and  cannot  encoessfully 
perform  its  primary  misslcn. 

3.  Ths  munition  has  proven  to  be  a  highly  succeeefal  means  of  denying 
ths  eneoy  his  supi^  routes  snd  restricting  his  movement .  These  monitions 
axe  used  in  two  separate  roles  °  the  seeding  of  infiltration  routes;  and 
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ooopr^wtarlon  of  encnij  moTMnerni  into  »p«>'illoci  ar«A»u  lit 
kugiiftx  lVo9>,  ilx  lnt«Illg«n  e  in  the  tri  border  ere* 

coa/lrsMKl  heavy  eneny  moveiaent  ff  ani  CAMBOL'IA  into  50DTH  VIETNAM^  An 
aerial  dellTereKl  mine  harrier  vtae  aaployedy  and  all  intelligence 
Indicators  ahotted  a  definite  dleruption  In  the  pattern  of  eneicy 
inotlv'Sty  and  movement  (Map  l),,  The  second  pattern  of  employment  la 
the  enclr^sling  of  an  aneiAy  base  area  ox  anpply  area  alth  the  CBU-lf2  man- 
It  Iona  in  conjim'itlon  with  the  antunlaaion  of  a  B-52  (rtrlAeo  Following 
the  B-52  atrike  reqoaat^  a  reqaeat  la  forwarded  for  w  CBU  J+2  barrier 
around  the  atrike  area^  The  puirpcae  of  the  baxYler  la  to  comprsaa 
enemy  moTament  Into  the  dealgnated  target  area  and  to  deny  the  enemy 
freedcn  of  ejtflltratlon  from  the  areso  Thla  concept  waa  employed  in 
the  CHU  PA  Momtain  eoB^lexo  Intelilgenca  raporta  ahoaad  conflxaion 
and  dlaruptlon  in  the  enemy''a  pattern  of  activity.  Arbillery^  tactical 
alr^  and  both  paralatent  and  non -paralJitant  chetnical  agente  are 
programmed  into  theaa  clearly  defined  target  areas  to  maximise  the 
olamage  to  the  enemyo  (MAP  2  &.  3) 

4o  The  planning  for  the  selection  of  these  target  areas  Is  a  joint 
Air  ForceWLnBy  rasponslblUtya  The  gromd  conBanders  select  barrier 
areas  to  complement  thair  schemes  of  maneixverj,  thi^plany  with  the  Air 
Liaison  Officer^,  the  speclfl.@  barrier  trace  and  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  employment .  The  AJf'  *nd  G»3/S-^3  Air  Officer  y  from  either 
a  nap  or  air  reconnalesancsy  h4>l«r^  the  precise  trace  for  the  barrier 
after  considering  the  terrain  and  the  capabilities  of  the  probable 
delivery  aircraft .  Aa  soon  as  political  and  tactical  clearances  axe 
received  from  the  appropriate  agencies^  the  request  for  the  barrier 
la  forwarded  to  the  next  higher  headquarterso  U^xm  receipt  of  an 
approval  for  expenditure y  the  mission  is  prograaiEed  fiom  dally  air 
allocation  resources  o  FAC  delivery  control  procedures  are  similar 
to  those  used  in  any  other  mission;  except  that  the  FAC  must  mark  each 
trace  of  the  doslred  barriero  Once  on  station^  the  FAC  may  make  minor 
adjustmsnta  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  barrier. 

5o  The  major  problsm  connected  with  the  CBU-42A  mines  is  the  same 
problsm  that  appliaa  to  all  barriered  the  barrier  remtricts  both 
enemy  and  friendly  movement.  Consequently-;  CBC-42  mines ;  because  of 
their  thirty  (30)  days  lifS;  are  employed  fjn  areas  where  there  la  no 
planned  friendly  movement;  or  in  border  denial  operations;  where  the 
barrier  la  designed  to  restrict  and  disrupt  enemy  movement. 

5.  It  hi.\s  been  the  experience  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  that  aerial 
delivered  mines ;  deploye  in  properly  selected  target  areas ;  have  been 
of  great  value  in  harassing  and  disrupting  the  enemy;  by  depriving  him 
of  his  freedom  of  movement;  and  compressing  his  movestent  into  areas 
where  he  can  be  decisively  engaged  hj  artillery  alons  with  strategic 
and  tactical  air  strikes. 
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SCORPION  DPliKATlONS 


1.  Scorpion  Opc.raLionti  involve  tlic  use  ot  the  Airborne  Personnel 
Detector  (APD)  in  conjunction  witti  g'Mi  ships  that  have  been  given 
prior  clearance  to  tire  on  any  taeget.  A  minimum  oi  four  aircraft 
are  required  on  these  missions. 

2.  One  OH-bA  (LOH)  helicopter  (detector  ship)  carries  the  personnel 
detector  and  detector  operator.  For  the  best  perfonnance  of  the  APD, 
the  detector  ship  should  fly  10  to  20  feet  above  the  trees.  The  best 
aircraft  speed  is  between  90  and  100  knots;  flying  slower  than  90 
knots  makes  the  detector  helicopter  more  vulnerable  to  hostile  fire. 

3.  Two  AH-lG  Cobra  gunships  act  as  cover  ships  for  the  low  LOH. 

One  Cobra  flies  50-100  feet  above  and  behind  the  low  LOH.  Tlie  second 
Cobra  flies  100-500  feet  above  and  behind  the  LOH  providing  direction 
to  the  LOH  and  plotting  detections  as  they  are  announced  by  the 
detector  operator. 

4.  The  second  LOH  flies  at  100-1500  feet  and  acts  as  radio  relay  to 

the  supported  unit.  It  also  serves  as  a  rescue  aircraft  if  the  detection 
siiip  is  forced  to  land. 

5.  When  searching  an  area  comparatively  free  of  mountains,  the  detector 
ship  flies  at  tree  top  level  to  reduce  the  slant  range  to  the  target, 
thereby  facilitating  more  accurate  detection.  The  flight  search  pattern 
of  the  detector  ship  is  flown  in  a  crosswind  S- shaped  pattern,  moving 
from  the  downwind  side  of  the  search  area  to  the  upwind  side. 

6.  During  the  day  in  mountainous  terrain,  the  air  currents  tend  to  flow 
up  valleys.  Therefore,  the  crosswind  search  pattern  is  not  used.  The 
detector  ship  flies  at  tree  top  level  just  below  the  crest  of  the  ridges 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  doiwn  the  draws  and  ravines.  By  flying  downhill, 
the  pilot  reserves  engine  power  to  be  used  in  emergencies. 

7.  When  a  reading  between  40  and  60  is  obtained  on  the  personnel  detector 
meter,  the  operator  will  radio  ’’mark"  to  the  plotting  ship  above.  When 

a  meter  reading  above  60  is  obtained,  the  operator  radios  a  "heavy  mark" 
to  the  plotting  ship.  Each  "mark"  and  "heavy  mark"  is  corrected  for 
plotting  purposes  to  allow  for  instrument  and  commo  delays.  The  APD  has 
a  2  to  3  second  delay  and  will  have  traveled  200  to  300  feet  past  the 
source  before  the  detection  is  indicated  to  the  plotter. 

8.  When  heavy  readings  are  received  and  a  target  developed,  the  escorting 
gunships  may  expend  on  the  target,  or  the  high  LOH  can  call  artillery  fire 
in  on  the  target.  In  either  case,  the  SCORPION  mission  is  an  aggressive 
operation  to  seek  out  the  enemy  and  bring  immediate  fire  on  him. 
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RONS  PLM  OPSRATIOMS 


1.  The  Rom  Plow  hunker  buetlng-lend  clearing  operation  was  flret  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Faaoue  Fighting  Fourth  Infantry  DlTislon  in  June  1969.  Opera- 
tiona  in  the  CHU  PA  Mountain  area  reTealed  the  exiatenee  of  large  coaqplezee 
of  bunkers  that  had  to  be  destroyed.  The  4th  Division  Inglneer  conceived 
an  operation  to  strip  the  complex  of  its  forest  cover  and  eliminate  the 
bunkers.  Rather  than  attack  the  bunkers  in  the  conventional  manner  with 
demolitions,  tractors  equipped  with  the  special  Rom  Plow  blade  and  others 
equipped  with  standard  bulldoser  blades  would  be  employed. 

2.  With  demolitions  11  is  difficult  to  destroy  bunkers  completely;  if  the 
uprights  are  demolished,  the  hole  remains,  and  tlie  enemy  can  reconstruct  the 
bxmker  witli  relative  ease.  If  the  roQf  is  blasted  in,  the  enemy  can  burrow 
still  deeper  and  continue  to  use  the  bunker.  The  Rome  Plow  is  more  effec¬ 
tive.  It  rips  off  the  cover,  fills  in  the  hole,  and  clears  away  the  trees 
and  brush,  depriving  the  enesQr  of  his  concealment,  and  Mking  him  more  vul¬ 
nerable  to  air  and  artillery  fires  should  he  attempt  to  reoecupy  the  area. 
The  tangle  of  fallen  ti'ees  makes  the  cleared  area  even  more  difficult  to 
traverse  than  the  natural  forest  -growth .  The  Rome  Plow  Mthod  renders  the 
area  useless  to  the  enemy  on  a  prolonged  basis. 

3.  The  Rome  Plow  blade  has  a  sharp  cutti^  edge  Jutting  out  at  the  end. 

As  the  D-7  tractor  emaehea  through  the  troes  and  undergrowth,  the  Rome  Plo-w 
blade  works  both  like  a  bulldoser  blade  and  a  giant  axe.  The  tractor  has  a 
braced  steel  cab  with  heavy  steel  screen  to  protect  the  operator  fnmi 
falling  trees  and  debris. 

4.  Normally  two  teams  are  employed  in  sn  area  where  extensive  works  must  be 
done.  The  teams  consist  of  one  officer  and  twenty-five  enlisted  men.  They 
are  equipped  with  two  D-7  tractors  with  Rome  Plow  blades,  two  D-?  tractors 
with  standard  bulldozer  blades,  one  combat  engineer  vehiele  with  bulldozer 
blade,  one  M4dA3  tank,  two  .2^  ton  cargo  trucks,  two  trailer-mounted  250 
cubic- feet-per-mlnute  air  compressors,  and  one  siaintenanee  conteict  team. 

The  contact  team  handles  the  heavy  wslding  requlreatents  that  aPlse  during 
land  clearing  operations.  The  coBqjreseor  is  used  to  blow  out  the  dozer 
radiators  three  or  four  tlMs  a  day,  a  necessary  task  because  of  the  dirt 
and  debris  churned  up  ^lle  stripping  the  Jungle.  Ihe  2^  ton  trucks  tow  the 
compressor  trailers  and  chttj  PC/L.  The  combat  engineer  vehicle  functions 

in  conjunction  with  the  tank  to  provide  security. 

5o  The  engineer  teams,  accompanied  by  infantry,  enter  the  work  area;  It  la 
essential  that  there  be  close  coordination  with  the  infantry.  The  standard 
practice  is  for  one  infantry  elmaent  to  sweep  ahead  of  the  team,  watching 
for  the  e'nemy,  reconnoitering  the  area,  and  locating  the  bunker  sites.  The 
engineer  teams,  accompanied  hy  restainder  of  the  infantry  and  Its  head- 
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quarters  ale«e}ft|  move  In  to  destroy  Uie  bunkers.  Meanwhile,  the  reconnoi- 
tertng  Infantry  continues  Its  sweep.  The  infantry-engineer  teams  da^not 
seek  contact  as  that  would  only  disrupt  their  mission. 

6.  An  ancillary  benefit  of  the  land  clearing  operation  has  been  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  potential  landing  sones  throughout  the  area  of  bunker  complexes. 

The  cleared  strips,  though  cluttered  with  fallen  trees  and  debris,  can 
become  landing  zones  if  necessary.  More  suitable  are  the  cleared  laager 
positions,  established  every  night  as  the  infantry-engineer  teams  move 
through  the  area. 

7.  Although  tracked  vehicles  have  performed  with  little  difficulty,  the 
monsoon  season  with  its  mud  does  hamper  movement  of  the  wheeled  vehicles . 
however,  there  are  always  tracked  vehicles  to  assist,  and  this  was  not  an 
insurmountable  problem. 

8.  Rome  Plow  operations  have  hacome  increasingly  more  successful.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  engineer  land  clearing  has  become  one  of  the  Division's 
most  effective  means  of  denying  Uie  enemy  his  sanctuaries  and  incresaing  the 
security  of  the  Central  Hi^nlands. 
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LAND  CLEARING  IN  THE  Mj\NG  YANG  TASS 


1.  In  July,  the  Lain!  Clearing  priorities  which  had  been  established  in  May 
by  the  Division  were  reexamined  to  insure  completeness,  orderly  progression 
of  work,  and  support  the  current  tactical  situation. 

2.  One  of  the  major  tactical  developments  promj)tiug  this  was  the  Increase 
of  enemy  activity  in  the  MANG  YANG  Pass  and  the  area  to  the  east.  Tactical 
reports  and  intelligence  established  the  area  between  the  pass  and  Bridge  26 
as  the  most  active  for  both  ambush  and  infiltration.  Based  on  this,  an 
examination  of  the  feasibility  of  clcaritig  this  area  was  requested.  An 
aerial  reconnaissance  of  the  entire  highway  was  made  to  determine  the  need 
for  machines  (to  cut  secondary  growth.  The  secondary  growth  in  the  area  of 
interest  that  had  been  cleared  prior  to  this  time  was  very  thick,  and 
offered  good  cover  and  concealment.  Combined  with  the  dense  tree  growth  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  originally  cleared  area,  it  offered  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  enemy. 

3.  After  these  factors  were  considered,  the  decision  was  made  to  attempt 
to  obtain  the  use  of  the  538th  Land  Clearing  Company  in  August,  rather  than 
wait  until  October  as  originally  planned.  The  first  priority  would  be  the 
bowl  formed  in  the  boundaries  previously  delineated,  which  covered  an  i.  ea 
of  some  6,000  acres.  Then,  selected  areas  on  Highway  19  to  AN  KHE  would  be 
done. 

4.  A  message  was  sent  to  IFFV  in  late  July  requesting  the  immediate  use  of 
the  538th  Land  Clearing  Company  on  this  top  priority  mission.  Approval  was 
obtained,  26  August  was  established  as  the  start  date. 

5.  Prior  to  this,  an  on-site  reconnaissance  of  the  task  was  conducted  by 
the  active  principals  to  be  Involved  which  convinced  them  of  the  merit  of 
the  project.  Vegetation  to  the  north  of  the  highway  was  to  be  cut  back  to 
the  foothills  if  possible;  to  the  south,  the  cut  was  to  be  over  the  crest  of 
the  first  hill  line,  but  not  to  the  base  of  th^  mountain,  as  there  was  no 
additional  tactical  advantage  to  be  gained  by  that  additional  clearing. 

6.  A  week  prior  to  the  actual  movement  of  the  538th  Land  Clearing  Company 
into  the  area,  final  plans  for  movement  and  support  were  firmed.  The  final- • 
ized  progrtm  for  clearing  was  submitted  to  IFFV  on  15  September  1969. 

7.  The  weather  prevented  the  538th  Land  Clearing  Company  from  completing 
the  project  in  its  entirety,  but  the  work  that  was  done  was  most  beneficial 
to  the  highway  security  program.  In  addition,  their  movement  to  and  work  in 
the  area  of  LZ  SCHUELLER  provided  additional  benefits  to  the  overall  pro¬ 
gram. 
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INFAHTRl  VfKAPONS 


1.  Clajmor*  Mims.  Th«  Claymoro  miiio  has  provon  Itaelf  to  b«  an  •xtremel/ 
affective  weapon  both  offenalvely  and  defenaivoly.  Ita  uee  In  the  defenae 
la  evident,  but  Ita  laportance  In  the  offenao  to  Initiate  contact  may  not 
be  fully  realized.  When  ambuahea  are  eatabliahed  by  unite  or  patrola,  the 
claystore  detonation  createa  a  devaatatin^  caaualty  producing  and  peycholog- 
ical  effect.  'The  mine  la  lightweight;  each  individual  may  carry  one  if  the 
eltuatlon  dlctatea.  It  haa  long  been  recognlaed  that  enemy  forces  uae  hug¬ 
ging  tactics  against  U3  forcea  to  preclude  the  uee  of  cloae  in  airtlllery 
support.  Long  Range  Patrols  habitually  uee  claymore  minea  around  their 
night  locations  and  ambush  positions.  Using  them  to  initiate  contact  has 
caused  many  enemy  casualties,  and  detonating  the  mines  in  many  situations, 
causes  a  sufficient  lull  to  enable  the  patrols  to  extricate  themselves. 

2.  M72  Light  Antitank  Weapon  (LAW).  The  LAW  is  another  weapon  that  is 
light  for  aach  man  to  carry,  auid  that  has  sufficient  firepower  to  effect  the 
action  .  TWe  number  of  ways  to  employ  the  LAW  is  on]y  limited  by  individual 
ingenuity.  As  an  offensive  weapon,  the  LAW  la  effective  against  bunkers 
and  caves  which  are  a  nemesis  in  the  Division  area  of  operation  and  it  is 

an  excellent  fire  suppressive  weapon  when  engaging  an  entrenched  enemy. 

3.  XM203  Over-Under.  This  weapon  provides  the  dual  capability  of  the  M56 
rifle  and  the  kOaca.  grenade  launcher,  and  provides  flexibility  and  versitil- 
ity  of  employment.  It  can  be  used  to  deliver  a  high  volxime  of  either  type 
fire  as  the  situation  warrants.  The  individual  soldier  has  expressed  a 
desire  for  this  weapon  because  it  eliminates  one  or  the  other  typo  individ¬ 
ual  weapon.  Also,  personnel  like  the  ability  to  have  a  large  caliber  weapon 
t9  deliver  heavy  fire  at  the  initlatlbn  of  contact,  or  a  "reserve"  of  a 
large  caliber  weapon  that  may  be  needed  at  a  critical  time. 
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3H0HT  ILVNut  rAT.tULS 


1  Purpo30'<  ThlB  lnol(.;,uro  seta  forth  basic  concepts,  principles  arid  g^lde 
linos  for  tho  cor^lact  of  Short  Uange  Patrol  (SKP)  operations  within  the  hth 
Infantry  division,. 

2o  GenoraJ '  Tho  oxtonslvo  area  of  operations  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
has  required  the  dovol oj^wont  of  additional  moans  to  supplomont  conventional 
patrolling  and  roconnalssanco  oporations,  Torrain,  vegetation,  lack  of  land¬ 
ing  zones,  and  tho  sheer  size  of  tho  area  of  operation  all  hlraior  nonual  re 
connaissanco  actlviiy,.  In  order  to  increase  tho  of feotlvonoss  of  limited  as- 
sotso  and  provide  for  tho  prompt  dotoctlon  and  destruction  of  enemy  forces,,  a 
concept  of  Short  Range  Patrolling  has  boon  dovolopod  Short  Range  Patrols 
are  designed  to  saturate  an  €H'oa  with  a  series  of  small  stationary  teams  po¬ 
sitioned  along  likely  enen^  avenues  of  approach,. 

3.'  Missions  Tho  mission  of  the  Short  Range  Patrol  Is* 

a.  To  detect  and  report  the  presence,,  size  and  direction  of  movement  of 
eneiny  forces, 


bo  To  direct  artillery.,  mortar,,  tactical  air,,  armed  helicopters  and 
other  fire  support  means  on  the  enemy  force  and  report  the  results  observed,. 

4o  Employments  Each  rifle  company  will  normally  employ  five  to  sevon  SKP's 
at  distances  up  to  three  four  kilometers  from  the  company  base,,  The  SRP  will 
remain  in  position  from  48  to  72  hours,,  The  position  should  afford  the  best 
observation  possible  and  be  concealed  from  enony  detection  and  should  be  far 
enough  from  other  friendly  elomonts  to  allow  for  the  use  of  immediate  and  af¬ 
fective  fire  support 0 

a,'  Tho  ideal  size  for  a  SRP  is  four  men);  a  greater  number  Increases  the 
risk  of  detection  and  oompiomise  of  the  SRP  positiono 

bt,  Each  SRP  must  be  thoroughly  briefed  on  its  mission^  the  situation  in 
tho  areas  the  location  of  friendly  units,,  especially  other  SRP*s  In  tho  area; 
available  fire  support,,  to  include  preplanned  concentrations;  and  procedures 
to  bo  used  If  the  SRP  becomes  engaged  witlr  the  enemy,,  The  briefing  will  in¬ 
clude  Information  on  the  location  and  movement  of  4th  Infantry  Division  ele- 
monts„  and  ARVNg  RF/PF,,  and  CIDG  forces  conducting  operations  in  the  area, 
Whenever  possible,,  the  briefing  should  bo  conducted  by  the  company  ccmunander 
and  artillery  forward  observer o 


Co  Each  SRP  is  inspected  prior  to  leaving  tho  fire  base  to  insure  that 
it  is  knowledgeable  of  SRP  procedures,,  that  it  has  the  required  equipment 
that  this  equipment  is  opwrable,,  and  that  no  prohibited  items  (cigarettes,, 
transistor  radios^  etc)  are  taken  on  the  patrolo 
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d.  Ac  a  gctiarcl  rale,  SKP'c  do  not  nove  except  when  enroute  to  or  ctcc- 
acting  their  poeition  The  ShP  is  Boat  vulnerable  daring  the  ■ovoBont  to  arxi 
froB  its  position  Upon  leaving  the  fire  base,  the  SliP  team  will  nonaally 
follow  a  route  which  offers  Uie  best  cover  and  concealment,  A  dlfferont  route 
with  siailiar  cover  and  concealment,  will  be  used  for  returning,,  SliP's  should 
not  move  directly  into  their  primary  position  Dlfferont  techniques  such  as 
observing  the  position  from  a  secondary  position,,  or  moving  past  the  position 
and  then  circling  back,  can  be-  used  to  Insure  that  tho  SlvP  position  is  secure. 
The  SRI’  Team  must  not  be  observed  as  they  move  1/ito  tholr  position, 

e.  Adherence  to  good  patrolling  techniques  Is  essoritlal  at  all  times, 
Talking,  use  of  lights,  smoking,  careless  handling  of  oqulfwaont  and  needless 
movement  at  ary  time,  especially  after  tho  occupation  of  the  position,  can 
load  to  tho  compromise  of  the  patrol,  Wlien  a  SRI’  adlu'^es  strictly  to  light 
and  noise  discipline,  practices  sound  patrolling  tochniques,  preserves  the 
vegetation  in  and  around  positions,  and  employs  proper  procedures  for  calling 
air  and  artillery,  excollont  results  can  bo  expected,  Wljen  practices  are  not 
observed,  casualties  and  mission  failure  will  inevitably  occur, 

f„  If  a  SRP  has  reason  to  believe  that  its  position  may  have  boon  compro¬ 
mised,  it  must  move  either  to  an  alternate  position  or  back  to  its  patrol  fire 
base.  In  this  regard,  particular  caution  must  bo  oxorcisod  when  a  SRP  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  populated  area  to  avoid  accldontlal  detection, 

g„  The  mission,,  size,,  and  isolated  location  of  the  SRP  necessitates  a 
high  state  of  vigilance  and  alertness  at  all  times.  No  more  than  one  SRP  Team 
member  Is  asleep  at  ary  one  time, 

h„  SRP's  will  not  conduct  sweeps  after  employment  of  artillery  or  air 
strikes.  Aerial  reconnaissance  assets  will  be  utilized  to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  possible  to  assess  results  of  artillery  fires/air  strikes.  If  circum¬ 
stances  dictate  a  sweep  operation  following  a  SRP  sighting,  commanders  will 
Insure  that  an  adequate  force  is  utilized  to  perform  the  mission, 

i,  SRP *8  will  be  debriefed  Iraraodiately  upon  tholr  return  from  a  patrol, 
and  the  debriefing  will  cover  all  phases  of  the  SRP"?  activity.  When  pos,si- 
ble,  it  will  be  conducted  by  the  supported  battalion  S  Z,,  and  all  information 
will  be  forwarded  immediately  through  Intelligence  channels, 

5o  Equipments  The  amount  of  equipment  carid.ed  by  the  SRP  team  is  dependent 
on  the  terrain,  the  distance  the  team  must  travel,  and  the  time  it  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  remain  in  position.  The  items  listed  below  are  considered  the  mini¬ 
mum  essential  and  are  standard  combat  equipment  Items  designated  for  Long 
Range  Patrol  use  may  be  substituted  when  available, 
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1 

TYPE 

QUANTITY 

\N/PHC  25/77  w/aurfioler^  batterlea  for 
duration  of  patrol  and  long  and  short 
antenna 

1  (with  extra  handset,  if 
available) 

Smoka  grenades 

4 

Frag  grenades 

2  '3  P®r  individual 

CS  grenades 

4 

Hand  Flarea 

4 

Ammunition 

Basic  Load 

Claymores 

2  4 

Machete 

1 

i 

First  aid  Kit 

1 

1 

* 

Compass 

1 

Strobe  Light 

1  (if  available) 

Hallzone  Tablets 

as  required 

Rations 

as  required 

Poncho  and  Poncho  Linar 

1  per  individual 

! 

1 

Insect  Repellent 

as  required 

>Ialarla  Tablets 

as  required 

Map 

1  per  ''  '  as  minimum 

i 

1 

i 

Signal  Mirror 

1 

60  Trainings  Training  for  SRP  operations  must  be  tiontinaous 0  and  should 

Include  the  following  as  a  minimum t 

1 

1 

ao  Land  Narlgatlono 

^  bo  Adjustment  of  artillery  and  mortar  fire. 

] 

Co  TAG  air  and  armed  helicopter  support » 
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do  Corafflunl options  (includes  reporting  procedures p  radio i,  pyrotechnics p 
field  expediency  antennas „  breylty  codes) » 

So  Actions  to  break  contact o 

fo  First  Aido 

go  Combat  Intelligence o 

ho  Patrolling  (to  include  all  phases  of  prepareitionu  planning  and  ex¬ 
ecution)  0 

1,  Individual  weapons  trainings 

7o  Reports  I  Spot  reports  will  be  submitted  for  all  SRP  sightings „  Incidents 
or  contacts 0  Tlio  number  and  location  of  all  SRP's  iri.!!  be  reported  in  brigade 
dally  plans  summaries o 
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LONG  RANGE  PATROL  ACTIVITIES 


lo  On  6  October  1969.)  LRP  activities  within  the  Division  w.ere  reorganized 
to  more  efflclontly  use  available  LRP  assets..  Prior  to  this  LRP  activities 
were  divided  between  the  Division  controlled  Co  K  (Ranger),  75'th  Infantry 
and  the  brigade  controlled  LRP  Platoons..  This  organization  produced  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort  and  increased  requirements  for  assets,  both  men  and  mats - 
rialo  Neither  the  brigade  nor  the  Division  had  the  capability  to  monitor 
a  large  target  area  without  considerable  difficulty  with  commandi,  commxmi 
cation  and  reporting. 

2o  After  thj  reorganization  was  completed,,  the  brigade  LRP  Platoons  wore 
absorbed  into  Co  K,  75th  Infantry  under  the  operational  control  of  the 
Division  G3o  The  centralization  of  LRP  assets  is  now  being  tested.  Early 
indications  ars  that  the  reorganization  has  resulted  in  a  much  improved 
75th  Infantry.  To  better  understand  the  organization  the  SOP  for  Co  K 
and  LRP  Operations  are  Included  in  this  inclosure. 

3,  The  most  effective  employment  of  Rangers  is  one  in  which  a  large  number 
of  teams  are  deployed  in  a  given  area  to  screen  an  enemy  route  of  approach 
or  withdraw An  example  of  this  employment  occured  in  early  October  19^9 
when  the  2d  Brigade  was  withdrawn  from  its  AO  northwest  of  PLEIKUo  A  twelve 
team  LRP  platoon,  with  a  platoon  leader  and  control  team,  was  deployed  to 
PLEI  MRONG  and  staged  out  of  the  Special  Forces  camp  there.  An  average  of 
eight  teams  were  operational  at  all  times,  screening  the  mountain  Hnge  west 
of  PLEI  MRONG.,  with  the  other  four  teams  used  as  a  rotation  base  to  provide 
for  stand-down  and  further  patrol  preparatlono  When  the  Z^th  NVA  Regiment 
began  its  move  eastward  toward  Highway  19  on  12  October,  its  movement  was 
reported  by  the  screen,  and  for  four  days  the  eneny  was  subjected  to  directed 
artillery  and  air  strikes,  and  lost  twelve  men  to  ground  contact  with  Ranger 
teams.  Given  early  warniijg,  the  4th  Division  had  moved  a  mechanized  infan¬ 
try  battalion  into  the  PI£I  MRONG  area  by  the  time  the  24th  Regiment  emerged 
from  the  mountains.  In  a  series  of  contacts  the  enemy  lost  over  100  men  KIA 
and  his  offensive  was  pre-eiqpted, 

4,  Mlssloni  The  mission  of  Co  K  (Ranger),  75th  Infantry  is  to  provide  a 
long  range  reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and  target  acquisition  capability 
to  the  4th  Infantry  Division j  provide  personnel  and  equipment  to  train,  ad¬ 
minister,  plan  for,  and  enploy  LRP's  as  directed:  and  conduct  limited  har- 
asslng^  activities, 

5,  Command  Relationship: 

a,  ACofSp  G3  will  provide  general  staff  supervision  for  operations  con¬ 
ducted  by  Co  i  (Ranger), 
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bo  ACofS„  G2  will  recommend  missions  to  ACofS,  G3  according  to  weekly 
lniuj.llgence  reports,, 

Co  Brigade  commanders  will  support  from  patrol  platoons  placed  DS  to 
thefflo 

6o  Coordination s 

So  Brigades  and  the  1  10th  Cavalry  may  request  Division  LRP  employment 
on  a  mission  basis o 

bo  Requests  for  DS  teams  will  be  submitted  through  G2/S2  channels  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  G2  no  later  than  2400  hours  each  Saturdays  one  information  copy  will 
be  forwarded  to  G3o  Requests  will  indicate  the  recommended  areas  of  operation 
in  order  of  priority, 

Co  G2  will  notify  the  requesting  unit  of  the  status  of  the  request  as 
soon  as  possiblBu 

do  Control  teams  are  normally  deployed  once  per  week  in  accordance  with 
approved  priorities  and  LRP  teams  are  att  ached  on  a  mission  basis o 

7a  Responsibilities i  The  following  comments  apply  to  brigades  and  the  1  10th 
CaVo 

ao  Units  will  assign  missions  to  the  DS  patrol  platoon  leader „  The  patrol 
platoon  leader  is  responsible  for  determining  the  number  of  teams  to  be  ei^ploy 
to  accoiq>ll8h  the  assigned  misslono 

bo  Units  will  provide  reaction  forces  for  both  OPCON  LRP  teams  and  LRP  teams 
ein)loy€Ki  in  their  AOo 

Co  Units  will  insure  that  DS  LRP  teams  are  provided  with  an  overflight  of 
the  AO  at  least  three  hours  prior  to  insertion  to  allow  the  team  to  adequately 
prepare  for  its  misslono 

do  Units  will  provide  for  the  insertion  and  extraction  of  DS  LRP  teams  and 
LRP  teams  employed  in  their  AO  using  air  assess  provided  fer  the  purpose  by  G-3o 
Actual  control  of  insertions  is  exercised  by  the  K“'75  control  party  supporting 
the  Brigade 0 

eo  Units  will  plan  for  and  execute  emergency  extractions  of  both  DS  lilP 
teams  and  LRP  teams  enployed  in  their  AOo 

f o  Kf-75  will  establish  mission  support  sites  when  necessary  to  maintain 
communications  and  control  of  DS  LRP  teams.. 

go  Units  will  provide  messing,,  quarters „  and  SOI  extracts  for  DS  patrol 
platoons  0 
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8g  LHP  Operations  I 

a  „  Saployiiant  ^ 

(1)  LBP  teams  are  employed  under  the  control  of  the  assigned  platoon 
headquarters  0  The  number  of  teams  operating  under  platoon  control  may  rary 
due  to  the  assigned  mlaslonu  The  platoon  leader  is  responsible  for  planning 
assigned  missions  and  preparing „  employing „  and  debriefing  his  teams » 

(2)  When  a  patrol  platoon  Is  placed  06  to  a  unit„  the  patrol  platoon 
headquarters  and  attached  mission  suppoirt  section  will  noraally  locate  with 
the  tactical  operations  center  of  the  supported  unlto  If  the  teams  are  to 
be  deployed  in  the  area  of  operations  of  a  subordinate  unltp  the  patrol 
headquarters  and  stission  support  section  luy  be  collocated  with  the  head 
quarters  of  the  subordinate  unit  for  better  oontrolo 

(3)  Teams  may  be  deployed  on  Division  missions  in  a  subordinate  unit's 
area  of  operations o  When  this  occurs,,  a  mission  support  section  will  be  lo 
cated  with  the  tactical  operations  center  of  the  concerned  unit  for  liaison 
and  communications  support,.  The  concerned  unit  may  require  the  sdaslon  sup-' 
port  section  to  locate  with  a  subordinate  loiit  for  control  puiposeSo 

bo  Insertiono 

(1)  Patrols  are  inserted  by  helicopter,  ground  vehicles,  walk  in  or  by 
the  use  of  stay'-behindo  The  terrain,  weather  and  distance  from  the  staging 
area  to  the  insertion  point  generally  dictate  the  means  to  be  usedo  In  all 
cases  the  insertion  must  be  carefully  planned  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  the  LSP  teams  being  compromised  upon  entering  the  AO, 

(2)  The  most  desirable  AO  for  a  liRP  team  is  enemy  territory  away  from 
friendly  forces  and  civilian  villages o  In  this  way,,  an  inserted  team  can 
safely  detenaine  that  any  movement  or  firing  that  they  hear  or  observe  is 
caused  by  enemy  forces » 

(3)  The  following  is  applicable  for  helicopter  insertions; 

(a)  Two  lift  ships— -one  for  Insert,  one  C&C/chase  8hip“-=and  two  gunshlps 
are  mandatory  for  the  insertion  of  a  LBP  team  by  helicopter 

(b)  Personnel  will  be  seated  in  such  a  manner  that  immediately  upon  ex¬ 
iting  from  the  helicopter,  they  are  in  their  patrol  formation 0 

(c)  No  member  of  the  patrol  will  leave  the  helicopter  until  he  receives 
the  exit  signal  from  either  the  crew  chief  or  the  dgor  gunner.  The  crew  chief 
or  door  gunner  will  give  the  exit  signal  at  the  command  of,  the  aircraft  com¬ 
mander  g 
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(d)  Aftwr  •siting  fro*  th«  alrorttft,  the  patrol  aoTos  Inaedlatelj  to  that 
poirtlon  of  th«  LZ  that  providea  the  naxlauB  ooTor  and  oonoeaLaent^  and  lamedl- 
ately  eataBllahas. radio  ooamunloatlon  with  th*  inaei^lon  officer  to  verify  ita 
location  and  to  deteralne  the  quality  of  oommunl cation »  If  coanxinloatlon  dif- 
flcultiea  exlatu  the  patrol  will  wove  to  a  higher  terrain  feature  and  again  at¬ 
tempt  to  eatabllah  coaonmlcatlonao  If  coBaunloatlon  la  not  poaalble  after  30 
nlnutca^  the  patrol  will  aecure  the  LZ  and  await  extraotlono 

Ou  ExtractlonaA 

(1)  Selection  and  aeonrity  of  an  extraction  LZ  la  a  Tery  Important  phaae 
of  the  LRP  alaalon.  Wind  direction^  obataclea^  ene^^  looatlona,  aliOi,  and 
terrain  aniat  alwaya  be  oonaidered  prior  to  extraction »  The  aircraft  oomanier 
approvea  the  aelectlon  of  LZ'So  Patrol  leaders  will  aaaiat  the  aircraft  con^ 
aandera  in  every  way  poaalble  to  inaui^  a  aafe^  quick  extraotlono  After  the 
aircraft  haa  landed ^  the  crew  chief  or  door  gunner  will  algnal  for  the  teaa 

to  approacho  The  team  leader  will  move  the  patrol  to  the  helicopter  as  quick^ 
]ly  as  poaslbloo 

(2)  Due  to  the  hatard  of  night  LRP  extractions d  requests  to  LTOC  for  air¬ 
craft  for  night  LRP  extractions  will  be  made  only  after  the  supported  unt  com¬ 
mander  or  Company  Commander  of  Co  K  (Ranger),  75th  Infantry  has  personally  de¬ 
termined  that  the  extraction  is  necessary „ 

9»  Communications  procedures » 

Sq  a  system  of  communication* checks  will  bo  instituted  which  will  Insure 
radio  contact  checks  with  LRP  teams  every  two  hours  during  daylight  hours  and 
every  hour  during  the  hours  of  darkness « 

bo  An  SOP  will  be  distributed  within  each  \uiit  using  LRP  teams  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  re-establishment  of  communications  with  LRP  teams  if  the  first  conmunl* 
cations  check  Is  mlssedo  If  communications  fail,  the  following  minimum  proce¬ 
dures  will  take  placet 

(1)  An  immediate  overflight  of  the  area  will  be  made  in  an  effort  to  re¬ 
ceive  prearranged  signals  with  radio,  pyrotechnics,  or  signals  by  mirror  when 
the  aircraft  Is  overhead, 

(2)  Aircraft  will  check  out  prearranged  primary  and  alternate  extraction 
points, 

(3)  Should  these  comravaiication  atten?>ts  fail,  an  appropriate  rescue  team 
will  be  introduced  into  the  area  to  search  for  the  team, 

10,  Debriefing, 

a.  When  LRP’s  are  placed  OPCON  to  separate  units,  the  S2  of  the  supported 
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unit  will  debrlftf  the  team  upon  the  compieLJon  ol  the  mission  coorUinatio/. 
with  the  patrol  platoon  leader^ 

b»  When  teams  are  employed  in  brigade  and  x  1.0  Cavalry  s  A0*&  coordina 
tlon  between  the  unit  S2  and  the  C0„  Co  K  (Ranger)  TjXM  Infantry,  will  be  maUo 
to  establish  the  location  and  time  of  the  debriefing  When  possible  the  LHP 
team  will  be  moved  to  the  designated  location  by  the  S2  for  debriefing  ll 
the  debriefing  at  brigade  level  is  not  possible  due  to  time  and  transportation 
requirements „  a  debriefing  report  wllx'be  provided  by  Co  K  (Ranger  )„  75tn  In 
fantryo 


Co  An  informal  report  of  the  debriefings  will  be  forwarded  to  tho  ACo/fS 
G2  within  24  hours  after  extraction j  an  information  copy  will  be  forwardud  to 
ACofSo  G3o 

llo  Reaction  Force o 

ao  k  reaction  force  will  be  designated  by  the  supported  un-.t  CO  to  exploit 
LRP  sightings  or  to  reinforce  LRP  patrols  in  contact,  Tne  reaction  force  <. tm 
aander  will  be  briefed  thoroughly  on  the  area  of  operation, ^  and  will  formulate 
contingency  plans  for  the  commitment  of  the  reaction  force, 

b.  The  size  of  the  reaction  force  will  be  determined  by  the  trocps  and  air 
craft  available  and  the  estimated  eneny  threat,  A^lealremble reaction  f^rce  is 
considered  to  be  the  assault  elements  of  one  rifle  compare  that  can  be  en5>loyed 
within  thirty  adnutes  of  notificatlono 

Co  The  helicopter  support  necessary  to  employ  the  reaction  force  must  be 
designated  specifically  for  this  misslono  This  includes  both  the  lift  ships 
and  gnnshlpso 

do  The  decision  to  commit  the  reaction  force  must  be  timely.  If  the  size 
of  the  enemy  contact  Indicates  a  larger  force  than  the  ready  reaction 'force  is 
capable  of  effectively  engaging,  additional  forbes  should  bo  alerted  and  com 
mittedo  Fire  support  in  the  form  of  air,  field  artillery,  and  gunships  sho'uld 
be  eii5)loyed  in  conduction  with  the  reaction  force  to  destroy  the  eneiny  and  as¬ 
sist  in  the  extraction  of  the  LRP  team, 

12o  LRP  Reports, 

a.  Spot  Report,  CO,  Co  K  (Ranger),  75th  Infantry  and  brigade  S2’s  will 
submit  telephonic  spot  reports  immediately  to  G2  Operations  (DTOC)  as  they  are 
received.  Spot  reports  will  be  submitted  on  all  Insertions,  sightings,  cur¬ 
rent  locations,  night  locations,  contacts,  and  extractions  Current  locations 
will  bo  reported  to  G3  Operation  (DTOC)  at  l600  hours  daily,  Night  locations 
will  be  submitted  by  2000  hours  daily, 

b,  lilP  After  Action  Report,-  A  LRP  after  action  report  will  be  submitted 
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to  Ci2c  ATTN*  G2  Alr/Recon,  by  Co  K  (Ranger)  75bh  Infantry  and  by  brigade 
S2*s  for  OPCON  teams  after  each  LRP  mlsslono  This  report  will  be  submitted 
In  iwo  copies  each  vfith  an  overlay,  Ic^O.OOO  scale,  depleting  the  area  of 
operations,  insertion  and  extraction  points,,  route  of  march,,  night  halts,, 
and  any  significant  information^  After  Action  Reports  will  be  submitted 
NLT  24  hours  after  extraction  of  the  team-  Thu  report  will  be  classified 
CONFIDENTIAL  upon  completion^  An  information  copy  will  be  forwarded  to 
ACofS,  G3o 

Co  LRP  Weekly  Status  Report o  The  IHP  Weekly  Status  Report  will  be  sub 
mltted  to  ACofSo  03,  by  I5OO  hours  each  Monday „ 

do  LRP  Monthly  Status  Report »  The  LRP  Monthly  Status  Report  will  be 
submitted  to  ACofS,  G3  by  CC,  Co  K  (Ranger),,  7^th  Infantiy  as  of  2400  hoars 
on  the  last  day  of  each  month  to  reach  this  headquarters  NLT  1200  hours  on 
the  second  day  of  the  new  month.  This  report  will  be  classified  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  upon  con9>letion. 
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A'!BREVUT10NG 


List  of  abbrovlatlons  used  in  toxi 

(local  comjiiv>n  uij.ige  standanj  Ari^y) 

AA 

Anil  Aircraft 

AFB 

Air  Forno  Base 

APRS 

Armod  Fort  es  Radio  Service 

AG  I 

Annual  General  Inspection 

ALOC 

Air  Lino  of  Commuriicatlons 

AO 

Area  of  Operations 

APC 

Armorea  Personnel  Carrier 

APD 

Airborne  Personnel  Detector 

ARP 

Aero  Rifle  Platoon 

ARVN 

Anny  Republic  of  Vietnam 

ASL 

Authorlied  Stockage  List 

ASP 

Ammunition  Supply  Point 

ASR 

Ammunition  Supply  Rate 

A/V 

Audlo/Visual 

AVLB 

Armored  Vehicle  Launched  Bridge 

AW 

Automatic  Weapon 

BC 

Body  Count 

Cl 

Civic  Action,,  Combat  Assault 

CAS 

Close  Air  Support 

CBU 

Cluster  Bomb  Unit 

C4C 

Command  and  Control  (Aircraft) 

CHICOM 

Chinese  Communist 

Cl 

Counterintelligence 

CIA 

Captured  in  Action 

GKTT 

Combined  Mobile  Training  Team 

OCT 

Combined  Mobile  Instruction  Team 

CORD 

Council  on  Revolutionary  Development 

CP 

Command  Post 

CS 

Tear  Gas 

vor 

Camp  Strike  Force 

css 

Combat  Sky  Spot 

DISCOM 

Division  Support  Command 

DS 

Direct  Support 

DTOC 

Division  Tactical  Operations  Center 

EEP 

Equipment  Deadlined  for  parts 

ERP 

Engineer  Rappelling  Platoon 
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FAC 

Forward  Air  Controller 

ODC 

Fire  Dj roc lion  Center 

FO 

Forward  Obsoi^er 

FOB 

Forward  Operating  Base 

FRAGO 

Fragmentary  Onler 

FSA 

Forward  Support  Area 

FSB 

Forward  SuppW  Base 

FSE 

Forward  Supply  Element 

FWMAF 

Free  World  Military  Assistance  Forces 

GRREG 

Graves  Regi-si. ration 

GS 

General  Support 

GSR 

General  Support  Reinforcing 

GDNSHIP 

Armed  UH-i  Helicopter 

GVR 

Government  of  Vietnam 

HXWKETE  TEAM 

Four  Man  Hunter  '  Killer  Team 

HE 

High  Explosive 

HAI 

Hari,«sjne.*)T,  and  Interdiction 

RBADHUNTER 

0  IE  Aircraft  Dsed  for  Visual  Reconnaissance 

HOOK 

CH-47  "Chinook"  Helicopter 

ICC 

Installation  Coordination  Center 

IFFORCEV,  IFFV 

I  Field  Force,  Vietnam 

JDSPAO 

Joint  US  Public  Affairs  Office 

KBA 

Killed  by  Air 

KIA 

Killed  in  Action 

LF 

Local  Force 

LOH 

Light  Observation  Helicopter 

IP 

Listening  Post 

LRP 

Long  Range  Patrol 

LLOC 

Land  Line  of  Communication 

U 

Landing  Zone 

MACV 

Military  Assistance  Command p  Vietnam 

MSDCAP 

Medical  Civic  Action  Program 

MF 

Main  Force 

MI 

Military  Intelligence 

MIA 

Hissing  in  Action 

MSF 

Mobile  Strike  Force 

MSR 

Main  Supply  Route 

WOB 

Modification  Table  of  Organisation  and 
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.;c'^ 

N',  \ 
t'VAC 

OH 

or 

01 'JON 
oriAt: 
croHD 


Fl-’ 

rKOAC 
rOLW\H 
row  rw 
rr 

rsyors 


rat: 

RCA 

RD 

RED  BALL 

PF 

RIF 

RL 

RRC 

RVU 

SA 

SLICK 

HI.AR 

S?’ATCH 

SP 

SPOOKY 

SRP 

S"D 

STZ 


TACF 

TACP. 

TOE 

TOT 

USAID 

USARV 

USSF 
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iJt  iliDTl 

Uui\!.  V.<i  .  An\y 

Do»  ’ii  Vi>  T  II  Arm^  C.'ii  'jvu 


Oiilor  ol  Ma'iXui 
Oi);.o i‘\ .* 1 1  oil  I'ci  l 
Oj  u  Cuntri.i 

Cj'oraL.unii  I'j  ui 
Cj  uraxioti  ii  Grhv. 


roj'L.^.ir  Et-rco 

]*iQ^ku  Sul;  Ai'oa  Ccrn'T.-ir/l 

P-.'ilt li'.il  WarlHrc  (AH'/!.') 

Prisonor  of  War 
rruj'i.inniid 

Ps^’  t.  Oper^i'.  on  . 

Radio  To^ot^l-f 

Ri:,'.  Cc  fit  t  L  Agr-nV- 

Rovolut if'iiarA'  Dovelopn.cnt 

Emorgoncy  Reqiaition  for  Part  to  Remove 

Major  Iv.on.  from  Deadline 

Rogiciial  Fv.  rr.e 

Rec xnnaa ;;.>.ar.c,e  jir  'Force 

Rocket  L.i',i'ichef 

Radii  Rcjo.iicM  Company 

Republic  of  Vtotn.ir. 

Sm.ii.1  Arnio 

IIH  1  Bol^ccptor  Used  Priinary  for  Air  Lift 
Side  L.-okxng  Airbcrrio  Raaar 
Sudden  Apprehension  cf  Suspect  Person 
Se.f  Propoli,ed 

Air  Force  Minlgun  Arniod  AC  47  'Fiire.ship 
Short  Range  Patrol 

Single  Side  Band  (Radio  Transmission  Mole) 
Spuciai  Tai  t*  caj.  Zone 


fa^uca^  Air  Cuntiox  Party 
Tactical  Are.a  of  Responsibility 
Tab_e  of  Organization  and  Equipment 
Timo  on  Target 

Uniied  States  Agency  for  Intemationax  Development 
Unitea  States  Aimy  'Vietnam 
Unite i  States  Specal  Forceo 
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VC 

Vi«t  Cong 

vcc 

Vl»t  Cong  Captlv# 

VBTCAP 

Vatorlnary  Civic  Action  Px’ogran 

VMC 

Vial  Montagna  rl  Cong 

VMCC 

Vlat  Mo/itagnard  Cong  CapLlv® 

VR 

Visual  Reconnaissance 

VT 

Variable  Time 

VTR 

VehlclSi.  Tank  Recovery 

WIA 

Wounded  in  Action 

WP 

White  Phosphorous 
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LOCATIONS  OF  VIIIAGES,  U‘S  AND  FSB'S 


AN  SHE 

BR  4744 

AKTIIXERX  HILL 

2A  2353 

BASE  AREA  ZZ6 

BR  7263 

BASE  AREA  238 

AQ  7874 

BASE  AREA  702 

TA  5146 

BASS  AREA  7^ 

TU  7579 

BEN  RET 

IB  873257 

BUCXHA’«E 

BR  034535 

BRIDGE  #3  (FSB  3) 

TB  952239 

BOON  RO 

BQ  0733 

CAMP  RADCIIFF 

BR  465467 

CATECKA 

2A  1B3^ 

CHD  PA  MOUNTAINS 

lA  9568 

DAE  AIUHH 

AR  9528 

DAi:  SEANG 

IB  8940 

Da  TO 

ZB  003217 

DIEN  BIBH 

:  A  090180 

DOC  CO 

lA  842252 

DOC  LIP 

lu  8576 

FSB  #5 

IB  968153 

FSB  #6 

IB  935188 

FSB  DBRISB 

BR  520512 

HOB  KONG  HODNTAH 

BR  4546 
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EDM  mw 
LAC  Tam 
U  ACTIOM 
U  BOLLIT 
U  CATHI 
U  MART  LOU 
LZ  KILI  HlOH 
U  IlCOLB 
LZ  PSNMI 
LZ  KOTH 
U  SCHDSLLS 
MAK  RH 
MAia  QIAia  PASS 
GASIS 

PUTIAU  QI 
PLSI  E&SM6 
FLU  OAUU  (DJIRL) 
PISI  DO  UM 
PLKI  DJBRSHG 
PLKI  MROIO 
PLSI  NHOA  lUT 
PLEI  PANG 
PLSI  PHAM  ILAH 
PLEI  TRAP  VALLST 
Incl  11 


BS  7X>OU3 
AP  971732 
m  264A70 
BB  497364 

Ik  966703 
ZA  228878 
lA  936930 
ZA  173784 
ZA  U8722 

ZA  168330 
m  367458 

AS  9642 
BR  2251 
ZA  114275 
BS  0815 
AR8229 
AR  899251 
AR  906284 
lA  900453 
ZA  113673 
AR  8828 
AR  835615 
AR  8929 

IB  8815  -  »outh  to  -  3A  6347 
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POLEl  ILLSNG 
ROCKET  RIDGE 
TANK  CANH 
VC  VALLEY 
VINE  THANH  VALLEY 


ZA  029933 
YB  9? 13 
ZB  0622 
BR  13"'9 
HR  6251 
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DOCUMENT  CONTROL  DATA  R  &  D  ^  ^  . 
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J  OHICINATING  ACTIVlTv  (Cofporaf#  »utho€)  ML  >*OH  T  »l.  CUMI  I  >  C  I  A  4m  t  k  A  i  ten 
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HQ,  OACSFOR,  DA,  WashtugLon,  D.C.  20310 


•  MCPOMT  TITLK 


Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report:  MG  Donn  R,  Pepke 


4.  OKSCmr^TIVC  NOTKI  (Typm  ot  rep ari  and  inclumir9  dmtmm) 

Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report,  30  Nov  68  to  14  Nov  69. 


•  ■  authoW(«>  (Ftrmt  nmm9,  mtddt*  Mtimt,  !«•(  natnej 

MG  Donn  R,  Pepke 


•  .  RKPQNT  0*T« 


10  November  1969 


.1473 
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